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In the affluence of Divine providence, 
examples of greatness and of goodness 
are found in every department of social 
and industrial life. In a Quarterly de- 
voted to the interests of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of our land, an honorable 
place is due to Laymen, and among the 
list of worthies whose virtues are com- 
memorated, should appear the name of 
Dea. TyLer BATCHELLER. 


His paternal genealogy. 


Joseph Batcheller came from Canter- 
bury, England, in 1636, with his wife 
Elizabeth, one child and three servants, 
and settled in that part of Salem now 
known as Wenham, in Essex County, 
Mass. He died about 1647. 

John Batcheller, son of Joseph, mar- 
ried Mary Dennis and Sarah Goodale. 
He lived in Wenham, and died November 
17, 1698. 

David Batcheller, son of John and 
Sarah, married Susannah Whipple, lived 
in Wenham, and died January 29, 1766. 

Abraham Batcheller, son of David, 
was born in Wenham, June 5, 1722. 
He lived a short time in Westboro’, 
where he married Sarah Newton. He 
subsequently removed to Sutton, where 
his eight children were born. 

Ezra Batcheller, son of Abraham, was 
born July 20, 1764. Married Mary Day 
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and Ann Mayo. He removed from Sut- 
ton to North Brookfield in 1802, and 
died August 31, 1827. 

Tyler Batcheller, son of Ezra and 
Mary, was born in Sutton, December 20, 
1793 ; removed with his parents to North 
Brookfield, 1802; married Nancy Jenks 
and Abigail Jones Lane; removed to 
Boston, 1850, and died at Boston, Octo- 
ber 8, 1862, aged nearly sixty-nine years. 


His character as a man of business. 


In his childhood and youth there was 
nothing of special note, —nothing appa- 
rent, giving promise of the remarkable 
powers and success of his subsequent 
years. Having learned the trade of a 
shoe-maker, in 1819 he commenced the 
manufacture of shoes, and afterward in- 
troduced the manufacture of boots. 
With him it was the day of small things. 
He packed his shoes into barrels, loaded 
them into a single horse wagon, and 
drove to Boston, a distance of between 
sixty and seventy miles, there to find a 
market. Very gradually, at first, he 
increased his trade. Soon he was en- 
abled to employ another to transport his 
goods. Ina few years, taking his young- 
est brother’ as a partner, he extended 





1 Mr. Ezra Batcheller. In subsequent years 
their sons were added to the firm, and Charles 
Adams, Jr., was associated with them as financier, 
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his business, and became known in com- 
mercial circles. 

Many things stated of the subject of 
this sketch are applicable to the firm of 
which he was a member. Such were the 
relations subsisting between the different 
members, that it is impossible wholly to 
discriminate, and happily, there is less 
occasion than often occurs for such dis- 
crimination. We. shall be understood, 
therefore, when we speak of things 
which are predicable of the company, 
although we speak of them only in their 
relationg,to him who was the senior 
menbeii 

His remarkable capacity as a man of 
business is signally illustrated in the sim- 
ple fact that, commencing with his own 
hands only, with no influential friend to 
help him, he made a business, going on 
from one success to another, widening 
the gircle, until he had ten different es- 
tablishments in three several States of 
the Union, gave employment, entire or 
partial, to some three thousand people, 
residing in fifty-five different towns, and 
embraced among his customers citizens 
in every part of the country, making 
sales in a single year to the amount of a 
million and three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars! He must have had 
obstacles to overcome which no man can 
know but by experience, but he met 
them all with a manly heart. He had 
the wisdom to avail himself of the ser- 
vices of those whose aid he needed, and 
to make all who were in his employment 
feel an interest in his success, by per- 
mitting them to share in the advantages 
which it involved. 

Of the village of North Brookfield, 
now so extensive and beautiful, we may 
truly say, he was the founder. When 
he commenced his business career, there 
were only seven or eight houses over a 
territory where there are now, exclusive 
of public edifices and places of business, 
two hundred. From some half a dozen 
families, he lived to see the population 
of the village increase to about 1,500 
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souls. Much of the land on which the 
village is built, belonged originally to 
him; on his land, on which there was 
but one house when he commenced his 
business, there are now a meeting-house, 
the high-schoolhouse, four manufactories, 
and fifty-four dwellings. And there are 
comparatively few houses in the whole 
village except those which were built 
with money which came directly or indi- 
rectly from his own counting-room. If 
any should seek in the future a monu- 
ment to his memory, let them be direct- 
ed to the village itself, which is better 
than a granite obelisk, and more beauti- 
ful than a marble mausoleum. His bu- 
rial place being in the centre of the vil- 
lage, let the inscription on his grave- 
stone be that of Sir Christopher Wren, 
“ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 


His character as a man of moral integrity. 


We separate this aspect from the pre- 
ceding for the sake of perspicuity and 
of vividness, yet it was in his business 
transactions, preéminently, that he 
evinced his integrity. It is the volun- 
tary testimony of one who was intimately 
associated with him for over a quarter 
of a century, and who had extensive 
commercial relations, that he never saw 
any other man who was so conscientious 
as he in all business transactions. Upon 
his word all men could rely. His repre- 
sentations were scrupulously conformed 
to the facts. He would not stoop to do a 
mean thing. He would not take advan- 
tage of legal technicalities, but made 
moral obligation the standard to which he 
would conform. 

A large amount of money having been 
confided to his hands, being aware of the 
vicissitudes to which every man of ex- 
tensive business is exposed, lest any pos- 
sible issue might involve loss to those 
who had placed, it might be, their all at 
his disposal, he resolved to pay off all 
such claims. His confiding friends learn- 
ing his decision, and preferring that their 
property should be in his hands rather 
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than any where else, refrained from call- 
ing on him for their respective dues. 
When a change in the firm necessitated 
the renewal of all outstanding notes, the 
holders of them were obliged to bring 
them forward, and notes were thus pro- 
duced on which no interest had been 
paid for six, eight, and even ten years, — 
some of them had thus been outlawed 
for four years; and yet the claim was 
allowed with compound interest for the 

_whole period. We do not mention this 
as any thing more than every man is 
morally bound to do. It may be a re- 
flection upon, and a disgrace to, the mer- 
cantile community, that such an instance 
should be spoken of as remarkable, and 
yet it is noteworthy in these times of 

* bankrupt laws and of corruption. It 
evinces the confidence which the com- 
munity repgsed in him, and proves that 
that confidence was not misplaced. 

His motto ever was, “Do what is 
right.” He could see another man’s in- 
terest as well as his own, and he felt his 
obligation to have respect to the welfare 
of his fellow men. It was a very rare 
thing for him to have any dispute or va- 
riance with any man in his pecuniary 
trangactions; and during his long career 
of extensive business, it was only ina 
very few exceptional instances that his 
afiairs involved a resort, either by him- 
self or others, to legal advice or the ar- 


bitrament of a civil tyibunal. He was’ 


considerate in his judgment, firm in his 
decision, and always meant to do what 
was right. He Was willing to suffer a 
loss, however severe, rather than defraud 
any man of a farthing. When he saw 
that a thing was wrong, he did not labor 
with himself to try to make the wrong 
appear right, but submitted to the clear 
decision of his conscience, knowing that 
it was better to suffer than to sin. 

For more than forty years he had con- 
ducted a successful business, making 
himself independent, as he supposed, and 
making his neighbors and townsmen 
comfortable, yea, comparatively inde- 
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pendent also; no man had ever lost a 
dollar by him, but many a man had 
made his thousands; and in his old age 
this prince among manufacturers fondly 
hoped to retire from his arduous labors 
and spend his last days in ease. It was 
then that the present civil war swept 
over our land like the besom of destruc- 
tion, and in the dread uncertainties as 
to the issue, his solicitude lest, as he was 
carried down, he might draw also others 
with him into the vortex, and his anx- 
iety for his beloved country, had an 
agency, the extent of which is known only 
to the Searcher of hearts, in crushing 
his vital powers. With no disease upon 
him, but with an overwhelming burden, 
he sank into the grave.’ His moral in- 
tegrit® was constantly manifest in his 
life ; it was not unassociated with his ca- 
lamitous death. An Israelite in whom 
was no guile, he has gone to that coun- 
try where there are no rebel invasions, 
where he shall reap a righteous man’s 
reward. 


His character as aman of Christian benev- 
olence. 


He became personally interested in 
the subject of religion in a revival which 
occurred in the autumn of 1816, and 
united with the Church in North Brook- 
field, June 8,1817. He was not a silent 
or an idle member; although a man of 
few words, he yet made his influence 
felt. He did not view church-member- 
ship as a sinecure, nor did he once im- 
agine that the gospel ship was designed 
to convey passengers. He felt that 
every man on board, had a duty to per- 
form, that the ship was manned for ser- 
vice. He acknowledged his dependence 
on the Lord Jesus Christ for.salvation ; 
he felt that he could do nothing to merit 
divine favor, yet he knew what that 
scripture meaneth: “If we be dead with 
him, we shall also live with him; if we 





1 When the rebellion arose, there was due the 
Batcheller firm, from individuals in the seceded 
States, more than a quarter of a million of dollars.. 
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suffer, we shall also reign with him; if 
we deny him, he also will deny us.” 
And he entered at once upon the active 
duties of the Christian. He was among 
the earliest to engage in the Sabbath 
School enterprise. A Bible-class was in- 
stituted by the pastor in 1817. In the 
spring of 1818, Mr. Batcheller and ano- 
ther member of the Church, organized 
and took charge of the Sabbath School, 
then held in a private house. From that 
time the school was under the superin- 
tendence of a committee for sixteen 
years, and he was a member of that 
committee during this whole period. 

He was elected a Deacon, September 
15, 1820, when he was only twenty-seven 
years of age, and held that responsible 
office in the Church in North Brookfield 
thirty years. In the prayer meetings, 
and in his private intercourse, he labored 
to promote the interests of religion. In 
time of revival he was a co-laborer with 
his pastor in winning souls to Christ. 
How much-soever may be said of the 
amount of good accomplished by the late 
venerable pastor of that ancient Church 
—and it were indeed difficult to say too 
much — yet Dr. Snell could never have 
accomplished what he did, had it not 
been his privilege to have worthy Dea- 
cons to stand by him —to sustain and 
defend him in every just and reasonable 
position. As age advanced, and difficul- 
ties multiplied, the pastor found Dea. 
Batcheller a strong staff on which he 
could always depend. The prayer meet- 
, ngs of the Church were for years held 
at his house. And in all the relations 
which he sustained he enforced religious 
truth with the power of a consistent 
example. 

‘He took a deep interest in the Mis- 
sionary cause. He was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Auxili- 
ary Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Brookfield Association, for thirteen years. 
While he remained a resident of North 
Brookfield, his name never failed to ap- 
pear :among the contributors, and his 
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subscription weenie increased from 
year to year as his ability increased, even 
to thirty fold. 

Dea. Batcheller ever had a jealous care 
for the morals of the community. He 
early identified himself with the cause of 
Temperance, by precept and by exam- 
ple, influencing the community to abstain 
totally from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. He took a deep interest in every 
thing which affected the public standard 
of morals. He brought not only his per- 
sonal influence, but the immense power 
of his patronage to bear for the promo- 
tion of virtue ; other things being equal, 
he always preferred to give employment 
to the good. He was too liberal-minded 
to do any thing which involved persecu- 
tion or oppression. He took too broad 
a view of personal rights and of public 
interests, to refuse, in all cases, employ- 
ment to those who embraced error or in- 
dulged in vice. Knowing that the wick- 
ed, as well as the poor, we have with us 
always in the world, he felt that it was 
desirable that the wicked should be duly 
distributed, and that when brought into 
daily contact with the good, there was 
hope of their reformation. But he was 
always careful to have the prepondera- 
ting influence among his workmen strong- 
ly in favor of the right; and if indivi- 
duals persisted in the wrong, and parti- 
cularly if they exerted a pernicious 
influence upon society, he dismissed them 
from his service. 

When the orator Lycon, the poet Me- 
letus, and the demagogue Anytus, united 
in endeavoring to secure the condem- 
nation of Socrates, one of the charges 
which they brought against him was that 
he was guilty of “corrupting the youth.” 
How groundless soever the charge, in 
that instance, the fact that they selected 
it as one of the means by which they 
would doom the worthy sage to drink 
the fatal hemlock, shows the views which 
were then entertained by the community 
as to the enormity of the crime. When 
the prophet Isaiah, describing the de- 
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moralized condition of Judah, uses these 
successive terms: “ Ah, sinful nation, a 
people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil 
doers, children that are corruptors;” 
the choosing of this last term as appro- 
priate for the climax, proves his convic- 
tion as to the heinousness of the offence. 
Dea. Batcheller had an appreciation of 
this important matter; all who were in 
his employ, and were disposed to indulge 
in vice, felt his restraining influence. If 
they would not yield to that restraint — 
if they persevered in drawing those 
around them into vicious courses — al- 
though they might be skilful workmen, 
profitable hands, he would not allow his 
apparent pecuniary interests to control 
him when opposed to the public good. 
Although it might involve a present sac- 
rifice to himself, he was ready to relieve 
the community of a curse. 

When a man has a family, and builds 
a house or buys one, he becomes a per- 
manent resident, and feels the restraints 
of society. He wishes to be respected 
by the community in which he is to spend 
his life, and hence he feels that he has a 
reputation to make or to sustain. Per- 
ceiving that his own interests are identi- 
fied with those of the community, he is 
led to become public-spirited—to do 
what he can for the improvement of so- 
ciety. Thus, from personal considera- 
tions, if from no higher, he has a motive 
for being a good citizen. 

Young men who have no families, and 
no relatives in the place where they are 
employed to labor, are liable to feel 
that if they do any mean or criminal act, 
they have only to leave the town— go 
where they are not known, and then they 
can start again under no disadvantage, 
and with no abatement; thus they are 
peculiarly exposed to temptation. If a 
young man knows that at night he must 
go home, there to meet the watchful eye 
of a parent, or to feel the genial influ- 
ence of a sister’s affection;—if he knows 
that he is to go home to a wife, who 
with a confiding heart, has placed in his 
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hands her happiness for life, he will be 
careful that his course of conduct and 
his personal condition shall not be such 
as to grieve and humiliate his friends. 
But if a young man feels that at night, 
late, it may be, he has only to leave the 
saloon or the haunts of vice — crawl 
away quietly to his chamber in a hotel 
or a public boarding-house, and there, 
unobserved, sleep off the sad effects of 
his debauchery — he stands on slippery 
places, and is well nigh cast down into 
destruction. The bane of manufacturing 
communities is generally a floating pop- 
ulation drawn together by the demand 
for labor, who do not feel the restraints 
of society; and who take no personal 
interest in the welfare of the community 
where they are temporarily employed. 

This subject is one of deep and com- 
manding interest to every good citizen 
—to every philanthropist, and particu- 
larly to every Christian in our land. 
In New England especially, which is the 
great workshop of the nation, it is a 
subject of vital importance. Manufac- 
turers generally have failed to appreciate 
their responsibility. There are some 
whose sole aim seems to be to get their 
work done for the lowest possible price, 
so as to secure for themselves the largest 
profits. 

The clear and sagacious mind of Tyler 
Batcheller saw from the first the power. 
which was wielded for good or for evil 
by a man of business; and the prime 
importance to a community of having 
permanent residents of good character. 
Hence, instead of erecting houses which ° 
he could let by the month or by the year 
to his employés, he encouraged them to 
erect houses for themselves. To this 
end he was always ready to sell house- 
lots at a low price — never allowing his 
land to pass into the hands of specula- 
tors; and always refusing to sell to any 
man any more than enough for the site 
of one house, with comfortable and taste- 
ful surroundings. The result is, that 
there are but very few houses in the 
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village which are not even now occupied 
by their owners, and the few exceptional 
cases are almost all on land of which he 
never had the control. He was thus the 
principal agent in building up a large 
village, which for neatness, attractive- 
ness, and rural beauty, is equalled by few 
in the Commonwealth. Thus, also, he 
drew together a population which is en- 
terprising and public-spirited — ready 
to sustain a high standard of morals, and 
to give a generous support to the insti- 
tutions of religion. There is no place in 
the town where intoxicating drinks are 
openly sold; and of the three-existing 
Churches, there is not one in which the 
evangelical doctrines are not faithfully 
preached. The debt of gratitude which 
the people owe to Dea. Batcheller for 
the Christian benevolence with which he 
conducted his immense business, is 
beyond computation. 


A man of penetrating mind can see 


that if his prime object is to be success- 
ful, to amass wealth, there are two ways 
of accomplishing it. The one is to pay 
all those whom he employs the lowest 
wages for which they can be induced to 
labor, and thus secure to himself all the 
profits on his goods. If he adopts this 
course, his workmen will feel no per- 
sonal attachment to him—they may be 
made inimical, by the grinding process to 
which they are subjected. They will 
take no interest in his business, having 
no motive for seeking his prosperity. 
His success will excite their envy and 
malignity, and feeling that they have a 
right to a larger proportion of the fruits 
of their toil, they may be tempted to 
fraud. He may gain his wealth, but he 
will find it impossible to exert any influ- 
ence for good over his men. They will 
despise him ; and his mode of conducting 
his business will exert a corrupting in- 
fluence upon the public mind. He may 
. give tens of thousands to endow a sem- 
inary of learning, or he may leave by 
will a princely bequest to some object of 
public charity; but his neighbors, and 
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those who have been in his employment, 
will speak of him as an “old miser,” or 
as one, whose love of fame only was 
stronger than his avarice, and who got 
his wealth. by grinding the faces of the 
poor. 

The other way of conducting a suc- 
cessful business, is for a man to draw 
around him men of ingenuity and tact 
—men of such a character that they can 
be trusted, and then allow them to share 
with him, to a reasonable degree, in the 
profits of his trade. Thus they will be- 
come his personal friends, and feel that 
they have an interest in his business. 
Seeing that his prosperity involves their 
own, they will be faithful in looking 
after his interests, and in promoting his 
welfare. Having their good-will, he can 
exert a good influence over them, if he 
has a heart to do so; and he will have 
no.occasion to go away from home to be 
respected. 

A shrewd worldly policy would lead a 
person to adopt the latter mode of con- 
ducting his busincss, as affording ulti- 
mately the greater probability of success 
in accumulating wealth, and as involving 
higher elements of worldly prosperity 
than can consist with the former. No 
one who knew the perspicacity of Tyler 
Batcheller’s mind, could doubt for an 
instant, but that he must have seen this; 
yet no one who was personally acquainted 
with the man would have the faintest 
suspicion that he pursued the course 
which he did in the conduct of his affairs 
from a mere worldly policy. He was a 
man of principle. He made no ostenta- 
tious display of his morality or ‘of his 
religion; but the current of moral and 
religious principle which flowed through 
his life, was too deep to be noisy, and too 
strong to be unobserved or mistaken. 
He encouraged young men of enterprise, 
and of moral quality, in neighboring 
towns, to come and engage in his service. 
When any in his employment had 
proved themselves specially efficient and 
deserving, he gave them posts of respon- 
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sibility, making them overseers of par- 
ticular departments of labor, and gave 
them an increase of compensation cor- 
responding to their promotion. There 
were men in his employment who had 
thus been enabled, besides supporting 
their families, to lay up, each for himself, 
Aen of thousands of dollars! He divided 
the profits of his business with his work- 
men, to an extent which, we may readily 
believe, is without a parallel in our land. 

Some manufacturers have a mercantile 
department in their business, and from 
a stock of dry goods and groceries pay 
off their workmen, and thus secure to 
themselves a double profit — one on the 
goods which they manufacture, and the 
other on the purchased goods with which 
they pay the men in their employ. But 
Dea. Batcheller was satisfied with one 
profit, and was accustomed to pay for 
labor in cash. If, however, his workmen, 
instead of receiving their pay when the 
work was done, would wait for it to-the 
close of the year, he would increase their 
pay about eight per cent.; thus, while 
securing to himself the conwenience and 
sometimes the advantage of a conse- 
quent increase of the capital which he 
could use for other purposes during the 
year, he encouraged them, instead of 
spending their money as fast as they 
earned it, to be constantly accumulating 
it as a source of present advantage and 
of security against future wants. Thus, 
even in the details, his business was man- 
aged with Christian benevolence. 

Some manufacturers are careful only 
to have their goods made up in season 
for the periodical markets. When the 
fall market is supplied, and there will be 
no demand for spring goods until the 
spring opens, and by the employment of 
a large number of hands as the spring 
approaches, they can within a few weeks 
meet the demand, they delay their pur- 
chase of stock and the work of manufac- 
turing as long as possible and yet be 
ready for the market. But Dea. Batch- 
eller knew that it was for the interests 
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of his workmen to have constant employ- 
ment, and that if he would encourage 
men to become permanent residents he 
must give them permanent occupation ; 
hence it was a part of the benevolent 
system on which he conducted his busi- 
ness, to give, as far as was possible, 
employment to his men during the whole 
year. In doing this, he found it neces- 
sary to purchase stock and manufacture 
many of his goods months in advance of 
the market. Thus he lost the interest 
on the cost of his stock and on what was 
earned by his workmen, and incurred 
the extra expense of storage and of in- 
surance on his goods. In this way he 
sacrificed thousands of dollars many a 
year for the benefit of hismen. There 
were doubtless sometimes incidental ad- 
vantages which he gained by the purchase 
of stock when there was the least de- 
mand for it, but sometimes also the 
fluctuations of the market would involve ° 
him in a heavy loss. The ultimate ad- 
vantages of the general system which he 
adopted for the conduct of his affairs, 
would warrant him in incurring what- 
ever expense was necessary in order to 
draw around him men of good character, 
and retain them as permanent residents. 
But instead of calculating, with cold sel- 
fishness, the minimum price at which he 
could sustain his general system, with 
generous sympathy and a true Christian 
benevolence he often sacrificed his own 
interests to those of his workmen, and 
thus made himself the patron of a com- 
munity whose thrift and competence are 
a constant tribute to his praise. 

He gave freely to the various objects 
of befevolence, but he never gave lay- 
ishly. Perhaps those who knew him but 
slightly had the idea that he was not 
very liberal. He did not give in large 
amounts nor in such a manner as to se- 
cure for himself .a high-sounding name. 
And yet he was a remarkably liberal 
His liberality was unique. It 
consisted, as has been described, in fur- 
nishing employment to thousands, many 
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of whom would otherwise have been 
poor, in such a way as to secure their 
prosperity and enable him to exert over 
them a high moral and religious influ- 
ence. This is a kind of Christian benev- 
olence which men of business have gener- 
ally too much overlooked and neglected. 
It is not the easiest or the most impos- 
ing, but it is yet of the highest quality. 
Howsoever it may be regarded by man, 
in the great day of final judgment it will 
be divinely honored and divinely blessed. 

Instead of trying to keep everything 
in his own hands and gain a monopoly, 
‘he encouraged young men to start a 
business for themselves, and aided the 
rising firms around him by his counsels 
and his friendly offices. He could appre- 
ciate business talent in others, and he 
took pleasure in its development. He 
was not hard in his transactions as a man 
of business, and then generous in some 
‘one or more public relations, but his 
Christian benevolence was in his business, 
and there it was the source of constant 
light and joy to thousands. 

The discriminating and masterly biog- 
rapher of Samuel Budgett, “the Chris- 
tian freeman,” remarks, ‘ Whatever you 
may consider, in forming your judgment 
of a merchant, his manner of carrying 
on business is the first and the essential 
element in your estimate. If a man is 
found wanting here, all you can say of 
his other good qualities becomes mere 
extenuation. If there was anything in 
Budgett’s mercantile dealing to be de- 
fined “a deduction from his benevo- 
lence,” it-will go hard to prove him really 
benevolent at all.’ And it is proof of a 
serious defect in the character ‘of the 
distinguished subject of that biography 
that the writer was obliged to defend 
that character on the worldly, not Chris- 
tian, principle that “the idea of charity 
is alien to the idea of trade; all that can 
be demanded, under the name of mer- 
cantile honor is simple justice.”' Dea. 


1The Christian Life, Social and Individual. 
Bayne, p. 224. 
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Batcheller cherished a different view of 
“mercantile honor,’—he carried into 
his business something more than “ sim- 
ple justice,”— it was Christian benevo- 
lence. Although -he did not neglect to 
use “to the utmost” capital and faculty 
as “the components of that force which 
aman brings rightfully into the arena 
of his profession,” and although in his 
efficiency he doubtless recognized the 
fact that in the thorough execution of 
his mission it was sometimes “ impossible 
to avoid giving pain” to others, com- 
petitors in business, or unreasonable de- 
pendents, yet as a Christian in his busi- 
ness he was not satisfied with indirectly 
helping others by his example in helping 
himself, but felt that it was his duty, 
under proper limitations, to heed even 
in the transactions of trade the apostolic 
injunction, “ Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” For this virtue he 
was preéminent. 

We have had merchant princes in our 
own country who, from obscurity and 
from poverty, have made for themselves 
a name and have risen to opulence and 
power ; and their memory is cherished on 
account of their inspiring influence upon 
the young. Some of them have been 
good men, and they are held in sacred 
remembrance for their deeds of love. 

In the death of Dea. Batcheller we 
are called to mourn the loss of a princely 
manufacturer, who with no friends to 
help him,— who with none of the facti- 
tious aids of high birth or honorable 
association, gained for himself the pecu- 
liar honor of a “ novus homo,” and as one 
of Nature’s noblemen, received from the 
community, wherever he was known, a 
willing meed of praise. But the loss 
is not entire; his Christian influence will 
remain and be felt from generation to 
generation. 

It was not in North Brookfield alone 
that he was honored. It is not there 
alone that his death is the occasion of 
mourning. Some twelve years previous 
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to his death the-imperious demands of 
his business compelled him to remove 
his residence to the: metropolis of the 
Commonwealth. There, where he had 
long been known as a man of business, 
he was at once welcomed, and early pro- 
moted to posts of trust and of power. 
He was made an officer of the Board of 
Trade, and his services were secured as 
a Bank director. 

When he went to the city he carried 
his religion with him. Indeed, it was a 
part of himself. There could be no 
separation. Whether on the Sabbath 
or during the week, at church or “on 
*Change,” he was a Christian still. In 
the ever memorable Park Street Church 
he found a home, and in him they found 
a Deacon with whose official services 
they were favored until the Lord called 
him higher. Ere his body was carried 
to his former residence for burial, his 
brethren and sisters in the Church with 
which the last years of his life were 
spent, and many of the business men of 
Boston, assembled in the house of God 
to offer a tribute of respect for his 
memory, and present their prayer 
unto Him with whom are the issues of 
life and of death, for His sanctifying 
power and the consolations of’ His 
grace. 

During the last few years of life he 
spent but comparatively little time at 
North Brookfield. But he never lost 
his interest in the Church and people 
there. Three or four years after he re- 
moved his residence, when the meeting- 
house was enlarged and there was a 
public sale of the pews, he not only 
manifested his interest by his presence, 
but gave animation to the sale by bid- 
ding off five pews, and then with char- 
acteristic benevolence, when the sale was 
over, although its preéminent success 
was such as to pay for the house and 
leave over three thousand dollars in the 


treasury, he offered to sell them for less — 


than he gave, or to allow persons to 
occupy them for a low rent, or gratui- 
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tously, if the individuals were poor and 
could not afford to pay. 

Soon after this he presented for the 
tower of the meeting-house a clock which 
now regulates the time of the town. 
And so long as it shall continue to strike 
the hours or in any way note the flight 
of time, it will remind the people of his 
interest in the place, and of his benefi- 
cence. 

As his business called him to return 
occasionally to his old home, the commu- 
nity generally were glad even to see 
him walk through the streets, and would 
frequently stop and watch his venerable 
form as it passed along. Among his 
workmen the familiar words, “ The Dea- 
con is up,” as they were passed from 
man to man, and from room to room, 
never failed to excite a lively interest. 
When he made such visits to the town 
he would occasionally call upon the ven- 
erable pastor, whose ministrations he 
had enjoyed so many years; and then 
upon the youthful associate in the min- 
istry, although he was never his own 
pastor, and make inquiries as to the 
state of religion, encouraging him with 
friendly words, and sometimes leaving 
proofs of his personal interest in sub- 
stantial gifts. 

On such occasions he did not forget 
the prayer meetings. Cheering his 
brethren by his presence, he would give 
some account of the state of religion in 
the city, speak a few words of Christian 


. counsel and comfort, or lead in the 


petitions to the throne of grace. It was 
always a source of joy to his brethren to 
hear his voice in prayer. But that 
silvery voice will be heard no more, till 
it is heard in notes of praise in the heay- 
enly home. 

Young men, who would form for them- 
selves a worthy purpose for life, are 
furnished, in the career of Tyler Batch- 
eller, with an illustrious example. 

/There may be some disposed to in- 
quire as to the closing scenes of his life. 
But the distinguished Legh Richmond 
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once said, “ Tell me not how a man died, 
but how he lived.” The friends who 
know how Dea. Batcheller lived, find in 
that abundant consolation. He was 
never demonstrative, but was always re- 
markable for his equanimity. Such was 
his discipline and self-control, that dur- 
ing most of his life no one would know 
from his appearance, whether he was 
struggling with adversity, or was borne 
up by a tide of prosperity. It were not 
reasonable to suppose that such a person 
on his death-bed would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be the subject of ecstatic 
joy. Suffice it to say, although the 
avails of his long life of arduous toil, so 
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far as they consisted in his own personal 
fortune, had been, as it were, stolen in a 
night; and he could then see, so far as 
his temporal interests were concerned, 
no dawning of the day — although that 
night was one which shrouded in dark- 
ness his beloved land,—yet with the 
eye of faith he could look forward toa 
“better country,” “where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary be 
at rest,” and to “an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.” He died in peace, leaving in 
his last hours the testimony that his 
Saviour was precious. 





WEST CONGREGATIONAL - 


Tue history of the above-named and 
delineated place of worship will be best 
introduced, by the following extract 
from the diary of Mr. Thomas R. Hayes, 
first Superintendent of the flourishing 
Sabbath School now held within its 
walls : 

“ OcToBER 30th, 1853. 

“This morning I visited the school- 
house, at the brow of ‘ Work-house 
Hill,’ (so called,) at the invitation of 
Rev. J. W. Chickering, to assume the 
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charge of a Sabbath School not yet 
organized. 

“The morning was delightful — the 
long walk refreshing. 

“We made some progress in the way 
of organization, having present eighty-six 
scholars and nineteen teachers. 

“ The rise, progress, and present con- 
dition of this mission school, present 
some most wonderful and encouraging 
features. The young lady who occupies 
the post of teacher to the children of the 
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‘week day’ school convening here, has 
been moved to efforts by which the 
children, in this far off and’ neglected 
neighborhood, may have religious in- 
struction upon the Sabbath; and in a 
spirit of self-denial and perseverance, 
she has employed the hours between her 
laborious and fatiguing duties during 
the week, in personal visitation of the 
children and their parents at their own 
homes; she thus secured the pledges of 
one hundred and forty children that they 
would attend a Sabbath School. 

“ Her success brought such a weight of 
responsibility upon this teacher as led 
her to call in aid; and seeking the coun- 
sel and codperation of Rev. Mr. Chick- 
ering, teachers were found ready to vol- 
unteer their services; and now the hope 
is, that a permanent organization may 
be maintained, which shall be but the 
nucleus of a future Church. 

“God grant the effort may not be 
abortive.” 

That hope proved prophetic; those 
prayers were not in vain. 

The school was continued under the 
successive management of Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Ilus F. Carter; its location changed 
with the removal of the City Primary 
School in which it originated, with occa- 
sional attempts to erect a suitable build- 
ing for its special use, until Jan. 20, 
1861, when it found a new and perma- 
nent home in the West CONGREGATION- 
AL CHAPEL, of which it was, as will be 
seen, not only the tenant but the parent. 

Among the teachers who were accus- 
tomed to walk to this remote section of 
the city, on this errand of love, was Miss 
Eliza A. Hanson, a young member of 
High Street Church, who, when dying in 
Florida in 1859, thought tenderly of the 
lambs she had loved to lead to the Good 
Shepherd, and bequeathed to her pastor 
the sum of $3000 towards the erection 
and maintenance of a “Chapel to be 
used forever as a Free Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Chapel,” somewhere in that 
part of the city. 
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. The result will be seen in the follow- 
ing extract from the published account 
of the dedication of said building, Jan. 
18, 1861: 

“The West Congregational Chapel 
was dedicated on Friday evening. The 
house was early filled. The Invocation 
and reading of the Scriptures was by 
Rev. Mr. Jaques of Pine St. (Metho- 
dist) Church. Singing,—‘I love thy 
kingdom,’ etc. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Bos- 
worth of Free St. (Baptist) Church. 
Dr. Chickering here gave a history of 
the origin and cémpletion of this enter- 
prise —reading a portion of the Will, 
etc. He then formally surrendered the 
keys to J. B. Cahoon, Esq., Treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees — who, in a few 
appropriate remarks accepted the trust. 
Tlus F. Carter, Esq., Clerk of the Board of 
Trustees, was then formally invited to 
occupy the house with the Sabbath 
School, of which he has long been the 
devoted Superintendent, and for whose 
benefit this chapel was first suggested. 

“ After the reading of a hymn by Rev. 
Mr. Thwing, of St. Lawrence St., Rev. 
Mr. Walker, of State St., preached an 
earnest and appropriate sermon from the 
words —‘ How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, etc. The discourse represented 
the sanctuary as the home of God on 
earth, where He met in most intimate 
communion the great family of man. 
The sanctuary is symbolical of Bible 
truth— the great central point whence 
radiates power to advance civilization, 
in the interests of business, law, reform, 
arts, education, etc., but most of all, in 
its influence on the individual souls of 
men. 

“The Dedicatory Prayer was offered 
by Rev. S. H. Merrill of the Bethel 
Church. Benediction by Rev. Mr. Tur- 
ner, District Secretary of the American 
Sabbath School Union.” 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHICKERING. 


“ This sanctuary, built in a spiritual 
sense we trust, ‘upon the foundation of 
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the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone,’ 
had for its visible basis, female benevo- 
lence and devotion. One lady originated, 
and another was among the helpers in 
carrying on, a Sabbath School in this 
neighborhood, from which precious fruit 
has come. 

“It was for the better accommodation 
of that school, and the extension of simi- 
lar Christian influences among the fami- 
lies to which those children belonged, 
that the teacher ‘referred to provided 
the means, which, with generous addi- 
tions, have erected and endowed this 
Chapel. Miss Eliza A. Hanson, when 
dying in Florida, and remembering the 
scene of her self-denying labor here, 
bequeathed to her pastor $3000 in trust, 
toward the erection of a Trinitarian 
Congregational Chapel and the suppori 
of a minister therein. 

—« A lot of land was early secured from 
a gentleman who has since given more 
than the amount necessary to purchase 
another deemed more eligible. April 13, 
1860, the ground was broken, where we 
now stand, with prayer and praise to 
God. This building we now offer to the 
blessed Tri-Unity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost — praying that he will deign to 
accept, and will preserve it from fire and 
tempest, the only probable agencies of 
its destruction, for many generations. 

“The larger part of the legacy being 
given as a perpetual fund, it was neces- 
sary to obtain additional aid in the 
erection of this Chapel. A lady, once a 
teacher of the public school in this dis- 
trict, and who originated the Sabbath 
School above mentioned, contributed 
very essential service in securing sub- 
scriptions for this purpose. Other gifts 
have flowed in, in money, materials, and 
labor, from friends in this neighborhood 
and in other parts of the city, and from 
Bath, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and California. This 
house and land, with what it now con- 
tains, in the way of fitting and furnish- 
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ing, costing about $5000, is now ready to 
be transferred, without a dollar of in- 
cumbrance, into the hands of a Board 
of Trustees. 

“The Trustee under the Will, whose 
journies, mostly on foot, to and from this 
spot have probably exceeded six hundred 
miles, has been highly favored as.to la- 
borers and superintendents in the several 
departments. The number of donors 
exceeds two hundred; and the amounts 
vary from $500 down, or rather up, to the 
widow’s mite, and the three dollars from 
a pastor with a small salary.” 

The editor of the Christian Mirror adds: 
“We have procured the following de- 
scription of this neat and beautiful struc- 
ture from Mr. C. A. Alexander, who has 
given to the enterprise his professional 
services. ; 

“The architecture of the chapel is a 
simple rendering of the Romanesque 
style, with arched openings and with 
high pitched roof open to the rafters and 
showing the timbers, and with all prin- 
cipal lines vertical. Its dimensions are 
36 X 60 feet, affording sittings for about 
four hundred persons. There are five win- 
dows on each side, and a circular or rose 
window in front; all glazed with enam- 
elled glass, with colored borders. The 
walls and ceilings have been tinted, and 
all the wood work of the interior has 
been finished without paint, by slightly 
staining and varnishing. Over the front 
of the chapel is a bell cote, or spirelet 
of wood surmounted by a cross, the 
whole height from the ground to the top 
of the cross being about seventy-five 
feet. 

“ We add, that ample provision is made 
for ventilation, without depending on the 
windows; and the eyes of the speaker 
and hearers are effectually shielded from 
any glare of lamplight around the pul- 
pit. We are informed that the stained 
and enamelled glass, which is the only 
feature beyond the strictest necessity in 
this plain but tasteful structure, was the 
specific gift of individuals. It adds much 
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to the general effect, besides supplying 
the place of shades.” 

In due time a bell, organ, clock, and 
trees and shrubbery for the grounds, 
have been added by gift from abroad, or 
by exertion among the Sabbath School 
and its friends, making the whole in- 
vestment upwards of $7000, of which 
$2000, funded, according to the Will, in 
U. S. 7 8-10 Bonds, yields an income, at 
the present price of gold, of more than 
10 per cent., for fuel, attendance, insu- 
rance, etc. 

The pulpit has been constantly sup- 
plied, in succession, by Rev. Messrs. J. 
W. Turner, Horatio Ilsley, and G. A. 
Tewksbury. 
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The latter was ordained Dec. 21, 1863, 
as pastor of an earnest working little 
Church of nearly thirty members. 

With aid from sister Churches in the 
city, they are able to sustain religious 
ordinances, and are thus, the Ninth Con- 
gregational organization, taking their 
place as the West Congregational 
Church, a natural and beautiful out- 
growth from the Sabbath School sys- 
tem, and from Christian benevolence in 
the heart of a young disciple, in delicate 
allusion to whom the front of the build- 
ing bears the legend : 


“In MEMORIAM.” 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT, SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO; 


AS CONNECTED WITH DR. CHARLES BACKUS’S DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


BY REV. JOSEPH YVAILL, D. D., OF PALMER, MASS. 


Amonc the burning and shining lights 
in Connecticut, seventy years ago, was 
the Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of Som- 
ers. This gentleman was extensively 
known at that period as a distinguished 
and good minister of Jesus Christ. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1769, in the 
same class of Dr. Timothy Dwight, for a 
long period the greatly respected Presi- 
dent of that College, and of Dr. Nathan 
Strong, of Hartford, who held a high 
rank among the ministers of Connecti- 
cut at that day. -Dr. Backus was ordain- 
ed pastor of the Church in Somers, in 
1774, about five years after his gradua- 
tion, and at the age of twenty-five. He 
continued the able, discreet, and faithful 
pastor of that Church, till Dec. 30, 1803, 
when, in the inscrutable providence of 
God, being in the midst of his highest 
usefulness, he was removed by death, at 
the age of fifty-four; the period of his 
ministry being about twenty-nine years. 
Dr. Backus had not a firm constitution. 
The workings of his active and energetic 


mind were too powerful for his delicate 
frame, and after a protracted period of. 
feebleness, in which for more than two 
years he was unable to attend to the 
public labors of the ministry, he sunk 
into the arms of death; just as his mind 
had become so matured, and his charac- 
ter so developed, as to lead short-sighted 
man to cherish the hope, that he would 
be spared to the Church, to add, at least, 
twenty more years to his eminently use- 
ful life. But God’s ways are not as our 
ways. He had lived long enough to ac- 
complish a great work, far greater than 
is accomplished by multitudes of minis- 
ters whose days run on to their three 
score years and ten. As a parish minis- 
ter, he had been instrumental of gather- 
ing almost three hundred souls into the 
fold of Christ; and as a theological in- 
structor, he had started many a young 


_man on a career of distinguished useful- 


ness in the Church. There was perhaps 
no minister in Connecticut, whose influ- 
ence for good was so extensively diffused. 
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At the period of Dr. Backus’s ministry, 
there were no Theological Seminaries in 
New England, or, as I believe in this 
country. These schools of the prophets 
are among the great movements of the 
last sixty years, and mark a wonderful 
era in their history, as it regards theolog- 
ical education, and the great increase 
of the means of raising up well qualified 
men for the ministerial office. 

Till within less than sixty years, and 
at the time of Dr. Backus’s ministry, it 
was the custom with those who would 
seek qualifications for the sacred office, 
to place themselves, soon after their col- 
lege graduation, under the tuition of 
some distinguished pastor, where, for a 
longer or shorter period, they pursued 
the study of theology and pastoral duty ; 
who, in due time, were presented by 
their respective teachers to the proper 
authorities for license to preach. Drs. 
Bellamy, Emmons, Austin, Dwight, Lath- 
rop, and Rev. Mr. Hooker, of Goshen, 
Ct., and others, hardly less distinguished, 
were among the men to whom resort was 

‘had for theological education. For this 
course, there was then an absolute ne- 
cessity. What other resort had the 
young aspirants for the ministerial office ? 
And this was no mean method of acquir- 
ing the needful qualifications. 

Among the most distinguished of those 
theological teachers, was the Rev. Chas. 
Backus, D.D., of Somers. Dr. B. was a 
modest, unassuming man, and, of course, 
did not push himself into notice as a 
theological instructor, and did not, we 
are assured, enter upon this important 
department of labor, without great self- 
distrust, and much hesitation. But he 
was a light that could not be hid. His 
worth and weight of character, his Puri- 
tan theology, his ability as a sound and 
discriminating divine, and as an able, 
and, in the best sense, popular preacher, 
as well as his excellent tact in pastoral 
duty, and withal, his dignified and amia- 
ble deportment,— these qualities began 
soon to be known and to be appreciated, 
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as is evinced from the fact, that he was 
appointed by the corporation of his Alma 
Mater, to the professorship of Divinity 
in that college, which, from self-diffidence 
and love for the pastoral office, he de- 
clined, much to the grief of the friends 
of that time-honoured institution. 

But although he was not to occupy so 
conspicuous a place as that of a divinity 
professor at Yale, he was not to be laid 
on the shelf. He was earnestly solicited 
to take students in theology at his own 
cherished home in Somers; and while he 
at length yielded to the wishes of those. 
who appreciated his worth, doubtless it 
was not at the outset, with any settled 
determination to open a regular school 
of the prophets, or to pursue the em- 
ployment to any such extent as after- 
wards proved to be the fact. 

It appears that he commenced giving 
instruction to young men for the minis- 
try about the year 1788, when his age 
was a little short of forty, having been a 
settled pastor in Somers some fourteen 
years. His school was continued with 
few interruptions for the space of fif- 
teen years, and till near the close of his 
life. The number that pursued theolog- 
ical study under his direction, in whole 
or in part, is rising of fifty; and while 
most of them have gone with their teach- 
er, to their final account, there will be 
found some of the most distinguished 
names that have in this, or any other 
age, graced the New England pulpit. 

A large majority of Dr. Backus’s pupils 
were graduates of Yale, while others 
were sons of Dartmouth and Williams 
Colleges.. A record of the names of 
these men is worthy to be handed down 
to posterity, to show at least one thing, 
if nothing more, that much as we prize 
theological seminaries, and much as we 
rejoice in their establishment and in- 
crease, yet that “they are not the peo- 
ple” in any such sense, “that wisdom 
will die with them.” The church had 
wise ministers, and there were even 
“ giants in the land,” ere the first breath 
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was ever breathed or the first whisper 
heard of establishing these great, well 
organized, and, in some instances, nobly 
endowed schools of the prophets. Such 
men as Dwight, and the Edwardses, and 
Strong, and Hopkins, and Bellamy, and 
Emmons, and Backus, and the elder 
Buckminster, and Smalley, and Austin, 
and Griffin, and Worcester, and multi- 
tudes of their cotemporaries hardly less 
distinguished, never saw a theological 
seminary till long after they entered 
the ministry; and many of them even 
died without the sight. And there are 
a goodly number of living ministers, 
whose heads are now whitened with 
age, who have shone as distinguished 
stars in the Church, who were brought 
forward many years before these semi- 
naries were made the order of the 
day. 

Some of these men will be found in 
that highly favored band that received 
their theological training under the ju- 
dicious instruction of the Rev. Dr. Back- 
us of Somers. 

And shall I here introduce you to his 
school? One of the first of his students, 
and perhaps the very first, was Rev. 
Azel Backus, D. D., a nephew of Dr. 
Charles B., who graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1787, and soon came to study 
with his worthy uncle, with whom he 
had previously fitted, for college, and 
who was made the instrument of driving 
him at that period from those infidel 
dogmas, of which, in his early youth, he 
had become the sturdy advocate. Dr. 
Azel Backus, was a bold and able preach- 
er, and for a number of years the pastor 
of the Church in Bethlehem, Ct.; the 
successor of the truly Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Bellamy, and afterwards, to the time of 
his death, the worthy President of Ham- 
ilton College, New York. 

I am not able to give the chronologi- 
cal order of Dr. Backus’s students with 
entire accuracy, and yet, judging from 
their college graduation, so far as ascer- 
tained, and their comparative ages, I con- 
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clude they may be enrolled in something 
like the following order: 


Rev. Azel Backus, D. D., Rev. Oliver P. Sergeant, 

Alvin Hyde, D. D., “ John Lord, 
Freegrace Raynolds, Amasa Jerome, 
Amos Bassett, D. D., Claudius Herrick, 
Joseph Badger, David B. Ripley, 
Abiel Jones, Ezekiel J. Chapman, 
Seth Williston, D. D., James Eells, 
Jacob Catlin, D. D., Isaac Knapp, 
Joseph Russell, Jared Curtis, 
Azahel Huntington, Vinson Gould, 
Tim. M. Cooley, D. D., Pitkin Coles, 
Zeph. 8. Moore, D. D., Caleb Knight, 
Enoch Hale, David L, Perry, 

. Robert Porter, Gideon Burt, 

. Salmon King, William Boies, 
Thomas Snell, D. D., Asa King, 
Leonard Woods, D. D., Freeman Baldwin, 
John H. Church, D. D., Henry Bigelow, 
Ebenezer Kingsbury, . Levi Collins, 
Titus F. Barton, . Josiah Hawes, 
Henry Davis, D. D., David D. Field, D. D., 
Bancroft Fowler, Sherman Johnson, 
Josiah B. Andrews, Mark Mead, 

Israel Brainard, Samuel Merwin, 
Sylvester Dana, Charles Prentice, 
Ephraim T. Woodruff, | Mr. Ira Webster, 
Humphrey Moore, Rev. Jabez Munsel 

“ Thomas Lewis, 





To these add Messrs. Patrick and 
Lyon, the latter of whom forfeited his 
ministerial and Christian character by 
gross immoralities. Four of the above 
were licensed to preach, but never re- 
ceived ordination. A few were mission- 
aries in the new settlements, but the 
great majority were settled pastors in 
New England. 

The above list, while there is not 
claimed for it the most perfect accuracy, 
contains most, if not all the names of 
those who respectively pursued, to a 
greater or less extent, their theological 
studies with Dr. Backus. His greatest 
number of students, at any one period, 
was during the last two years of his life. 
In the class that graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, in 1802, there were no less than 
nine that joined Dr. Backus’s school, some 
of whom continued till near the period 
of his death. A sermon which he wrote 
toward the close of his life, giving an ac- 
count of his ministry in Somers, which 


-was afterwards printed, he was never 


able to deliver. It was read’ by one of 
his students to the congregation on the 
Sabbath, Jan. 31, 1802, about two years 
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before his death, during which period he 
languished under a threatenipg consump- 
tion occasioned by the rupture of a 
blood vessel. 

It is impossible to give here a bio- 
graphical sketch of all, or any of the 
men who pursued their studies in theol- 
ogy under this excellent instructor. 
Their record, in the case of many 
of them, is on high, and their praise, 
to a great extent, is in all the Churches. 

A more valuable company of ministers 
of equal number, and nearly cotempora- 
neous, has not, it is believed, gone 
forth from any theological seminary in 
this country. Among these are found 
names, not a few, that have not died 
with the death of their mortal bodies, 
but will be handed down to posterity, 
through many generations, to be remem- 
bered and revered, as are now the names 
of the Edwardses, and Dwights, and 
Paysons. While no less than twelve 
were honored with the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, three of them have been 
Presidents of Colleges, and one the 
revered and honored Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology for a long course of years, 
in the most important theological semi- 
nary in New England. The names of 
the Rev. Presidents Backus, Moore, and 
Davis, will not soon be forgotten; the 
last of whom, having been president 
of two colleges, had also tendered to 
him, by the corporation of Yale Col- 
lege, the chair that was rendered vacant 
at the decease of the lamented Dwight. 
Few parish ministers have taken a higher 
stand, and been more respected for their 
piety and theological learning, as well as 
for their ability to take the oversight of 
the Church of God, than such men as 
Hyde, Williston, Cooley, Church, Snell, 
Hale, Field, Bassett, Catlin, Knapp, Per- 
ry, Merwin, and many others embraced 
in the above list. And it is worthy of 
special remark, that most of these re- 
mained with their flocks, and some of 
them witnesséd the revolution of half a 
century, as covering their ministerial 
connection with the same people. 
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I have no comparison here to make 
between theological education seventy 
years ago, and that now enjoyed at our 
honored theological seminaries. While 
these institutions afford more ample 
means for becoming learned in biblical 
criticism, and theological lore, it may, 
however, be asked, whether they fur- 
nished better pastors ; men more deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the ministry, 
than were they who pursued their stud- 
ies with such private teachers as was 
Dr. Backus. Said one of his students, 
“as an example of pastoral prudence 
and fidelity, his students enjoyed a priv- 
ilege not enjoyed at theological semina- 
ries, and herein a great loss is experi- 
enced by students in these institutions.” 
And the same pupil said, “ It is a ques- 
tion of great practical importance, 
whether the good old way of studying 
theology, would not bring forward to 
the Churches, a more spiritual, a more 
successful, and a more permanent minis- 
try? Certain it is, that rotation in the 
pastoral office was hardly known in our 
country, and especially in New England, 
sixty years ago.” 

While these seminaries are indispensa- 
ble at this period to meet the exigencies 
of the age, both as tending to the great 
increase of ministers so much needed to 
supply the wants of our growing popu- 
lation, and to raise up home and foreign 
missionaries; and also to bring forward 
men better furnished to meet the ene- 
mies of truth in this age of heresy, of 
liberal thinking and abounding error ; 
yet that more practical and every-day life 
of a pastor is not to be winked out of 
sight, a knowledge of which, is much 
better acquired with a settled pastor, 
than in the cloistered retirement of a 
theological seminary. And hence, would 
it not be an improvement to adopt in 
part the “good old way,” and let our 
young theologians spend months with 
some judicious parish minister to learn 
the practical part of ministerial conduct, 
and become initiated into the sober real- 
ities of pastoral life. Be this as it may , 
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the theological education of ministers 
seventy years ago, is not to be despised 
or undervalued; and this is fully evinced 
from the general character of the minis- 
ters of that period. All our colleges at 
that age were officered by men who, if 
they studied theology at all, studied it 
with settled pastors. And the first set 
of officers in all our earliest theological 
seminaries, were furnished in the same 
way. Some of these men still live, and 
noble men they are. One has, not many 
years since, gone to his grave, who has 
done more to advance biblical criticism 
and sacred literature, than any other 
man perhaps in this country.’ And 
where did he study divinity? Where 
did that great and good man, the late Dr. 
Alexander of Princeton, study divinity ? 
Where did the giant Griffin— giant in 
stature, in intellect, and in theology — 
study divinity ? Under the direction of 
a private teacher, the Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, then of New Haven, and sub- 
sequently President of Union College. 
And where did all those great and good 
ministers of former days study divinity ? 
They qualified themselves for their great 
work, both as ministers and theological 
teachers, as did Dr. Charles Backus, who 
pursued his theological training under 
the direction of Rev. Dr. Hart of Pres- 
ton, Ct. Under such appliances and dis- 
cipline as a judicious minister’s study 
and parish afforded, he laid the founda- 
tion to become the able divine, the pop- 
ular preacher, the successful pastor, and 
the learned theological instructor. All 
his pupils united in bearing testimony to 
his admirable tact and ability as a teach- 
er in divinity. Says one, “he possessed 
the happy talent to mold the religious 
views and sentiments of his pupils with- 
out seeming to do it.” Says another, 
“he was a man of aclear head and dis- 
tinct ideas, very ready and happy in il- 
lustration, and yet simple and luminous.” 
Said the learned Professor of Christian 
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Theology at Andover, whose testimony 
is not to be undervalued, “he had a 
clearness and quickness of discernment 
and readiness of utterance, and an in- 
sight into character which made him 
eminent as a theological teacher ;” and 
he adds, “ there have been but few min- 
isters in our country who have possessed 
a greater amount of ministerial influence 
than he.” 

It would be delightful to dwell on the 
character, in general, of this good man, 
but I must confine myself more particu- 
larly to his divinity school, and to the 
claims of theological education for our 
respect and confidence seventy years 
ago. 

Dr. Backus furnished his students with 
a system of questions, on each of which 
they were expected to write essays, 
which were to be submitted to the clos- 
est criticism, both as to their structure, 
their style, and their sentiments. These 
questions numbered about thirty, and em- 
braced all the great leading doctrines of 
revealed religion. Along with the inves- 
tigation of the subjects submitted, and 
the essays upon them, they were expect- 
ed to write sermons to some extent ; and 
after obtaining license, before they had. 
fully completed their course, they were 
allowed to preach more or less in the 
pulpit of their instructor, and in neigh- 
boring places; and, moreover, were fur- 
nished with ample opportunity of trying 
their ability in conducting more private 
meetings. The labors of many of the 
pupils of Dr. Backus are remembered 
with much interest by the elderly people 
of that community. 

These young men, if not versed in bib- 
lical criticism, enjoyed the opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly initiated into 
the routine of pastoral labor, and hence 
came out from the theological schools of 
those days, ripe ministers, if not ripe 
scholars. When they came to settle 


‘ down in the ministry, it was with a ma- 


turity of judgment and a practical com- 
mon sense that gave them high advan- 
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tage. They had not every thing to learn, 
as it regards the customs of society, and 
the materials of which mankind are made. 
They had acquired that practical knowl- 
edge that enabled them to manage the 
affairs of the Church and parish with 
sound discretion and prudence; and 
hence it came to pass that they “ dwelt 
with their own people,” and hence the 
union between pastor and people became 
so consummated, that nobody dared even 
to whisper the thought of its dissolution, 
until produced by death. Alas, how 
changed the times! Who that enters 
the ministry now, has the most distant 
thought, even should his life be spared, 
of preaching his half-century sermon 
among the people of his early charge ? 
The period of these half-century minis- 
ters is about to close upon us, we fear, 
forever, until the millennial glory of the 
Church shall be usheredin. These cases, 
we know, have been rare, but a precious 
number have occurred with the genera- 
tion of ministers, who, as pupils of pri- 
vate theological teachers, entered upon 
their work sixty or seventy years ago. 
But who during the next sixty years 
is to preach his half-century sermon in 
the pulpit where he received ordination ? 
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The instances it is believed, judging from 
present appearances, will be so rare, as 
to be chronicled among the wonders of 
the world. 

I do not say that the “ good old way” 
of fitting ministers for the pulpit, was 
the sole cause of that stability of the pas- 
tor’s office, which formerly existed, and 
from which we have so sadly departed ; 
but I do say that it tended, among other 
things, to this result; and I do further 
say, that such was the character of the- 
ological education seventy years ago, as 
to entitle it to our high respect, and re- 
buke the contemptuous sneer with which 
some in these days affect. to regard it. 

Well may we rejoice in progress, when 
progress tends to mental and moral ele- 
vation. And well, on this score,may we 
hail the era of theological seminaries, 
as furnishing facilities for obtaining an 
education for the ministry not enjoyed . 
seventy years ago. For these semina- 
ries, with proper checks and balances, 
we most devoutly thank God, while we 
will not fail to raise our note of gratitude 
to Him, that in olden time, he raised up, 
as theological teachers, such men as the 
truly Rev. Dr. Charles Backus of Som- 
ers, Connecticut. 





CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. N. H. EGGLESTON, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Tue twenty-first day of last October 
was a memorable time to the people of 
Berkshire county. A committee had 
been appointed, a year previous, by. the 
two Congregational Associations now 
occupying the place of the original one, 
for the purpose of taking measures to 
secure the appropriate observance of the 
hundreth anniversary of the formation 
of that association. The committee 
fixed upon a mid-autumn day as the 
time, and Stockbridge, the peculiarly 


historic and characteristic town of the 
Alpine district of Massachusetts, as the 
place of commemoration. The day could 
not have been more propitious. It was 
the perfection of an autumn day among 
our New England hills. At an early 
hour the streets of the classic old town 
gave token of the wide-spread interest 
centering there on the occasion, and be- 
fore the time appointed for the services 
to begin, the ample church standing in- 
vitingly in its unusually ample enclosure, 
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was completely filled by an audience 
gathered from the length and breadth of 
the county. 

The Berkshire Association is young 
compared with many in this Common- 
wealth, and elsewhere in the land. It is 
given to few associations, however, to 
have a history so individual and pecu- 
liar. Berkshire stands by itself among 
our counties, not more in its geograph- 
ical than in its religious history; and its 
inhabitants have ever manifested a spe- 
cial interest in whatever has pertained to 
this little Switzerland of our Congrega- 
tionalism. We remember hearing it said, 
before we had seen this region, that one 
could not be in company with one of its 
people for fifteen minutes without having 
the fact made known to him that his 
companion was from Berkshire ; and we 
shall never forget the impression made 
upon us on the occasion of an animated 
debate at Boston, some years ago, in one 
of our benevolent societies. The course 
of action proposed, which was revolu- 
tionary or, if not so, quite divergent from 
that previously held, met with little op- 
position, and the assembly seemed to be 
coming rapidly to a concitrent vote, 
when the venerable Dr. Humphrey rose 
from his seat near the presiding officer 
and broke out with these few words, 
“Mr. President ! Berkshire has not been 
heard from yet.” The memory of the 
words that followed has failed us. 
Whether they were few or many we are 
quite unable to say. But that opening 
sentence has not been forgotten. It 
seemed to say, with the assurance of 
strength and support such as Gilmore’s 
battery might inspire, “How dare you 
venture upon such a measure until you 
know what Berkshire thinks about it?” 

The people of that county may be 
pardoned, however, some pride and self- 
consciousness, when one knows their his- 
tory, when he remembers that it is but 
little more than a hundred years, — 
when the colonies of Plymouth and Mass- 
achusetts, of Connecticut and New Ha- 
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ven, were already old and gray-headed 
—that the settlers began to creep in 
among the primeval solitudes of these 
then “ western wilds;” when he thinks 
of this as long afterwards a missionary 
region, and when he calls to mind the 
men and women who have lived here 
eminent in all the walks and professions 
of life, and when he looks down upon 
the beauty of its landscape drawing to 
its enjoyment year by year the wealth 
and culture of the land, and sees the 
thrift, refinement, and morality, which 
leave it nothing to regret when brought 
into comparison with older regions. 

Rev. Dr. Todd of Pittsfield presided 
on the occasion of the Centennial. 

After the singing of an appropriate 
anthem and the offering of prayer, the 
pastor of the church, on its behalf and by 
appointment of the association, delivered 
an Address of Welcome. A portion of 
this we venture to insert here, as not be- 
ing without some more than local interest. 
The author of the address had been 
speaking of the geography of the county 
as affecting its settlement, the mountain 
range and the wooded wilderness on the 
east of it shutting it offin a measure from 
access in that direction, while its river 
basin and the configuration of the land 
in other directions opened feasible en- 
trances to it from Connecticut on the 
south, and New York on the west : 

“ The natural connection of this region 
with the south rather than the east made 
practicable, moreover, a certain associa- 
tion which had being before that whose 
existence for an hundred years we to-day 
commemorate. Bound by no formal 
rules, and meeting at no stated times, 
there was a fraternal gathering of minis- 
ters for mutual consultation and benefit, 
which lacked but little of giving an ear- 
lier date to our Centennial. They who 
met in those gatherings, few though they 
were, and coming from places widely 
sundered, were men of such mark that 
history delights to record their friend- 
ship and the occasional mingling of their 
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counsels. Sometimes at our neighboring 
town of Great Barrington — then num- 
bering only about thirty white families, 
an outpost as it were of civilization ;— 
sometimes in this town, less populous 
still and with a people composed more 
largely of the red race than the white — 
and sometimes in a comparatively ob- 
scure and distant village of Connecticut; 
—there might have been seen these 
humble and simple-minded ministers of 
religion, assembled occasionally for mu- 
tual fellowship and counsel, each one of 
whom was to leave to after generations 
an enduring fame. I need hardly say 
they were Edwards, Hopkins, and Bel- 
lamy, supplemented at a later date by 
the added presence of West, when Ed- 
wards, by a mysterious providence, had 
been taken away. A mighty Triumvirate, 
—even when the greatest of their num- 
ber had given place to another, — whose 
works and worth have impressed them- 
selves upon the religious thought and 
feeling, nay, given distinct tone to 
the religious thought and feeling of 
more than one continent. What ques- 
tions were discussed, and what points of 
theology and philosophy were settled 
—for some generations at least— by 
those few men, assembling from time to 
time in the obscurity of their wilderness 
homes! What decisive arguments were 
elaborated in the quiet of their humble 
studies! The treatise of Edwards on 
the Will; Bellamy’s ‘True Religion de- 
lineated,’ and the ‘ Wisdom of God in the 
permission of Sin ;’ Hopkins’s ‘ System 
of Divinity ;’ and West’s ‘Treatise on 
Moral Agency,’ are as well known to 
the students of theology and philosophy 
now as they were at the time of their 
publication, and they stand each as a 
land-mark in the progress of opinion. 

“ As there were Reformers before the 
Reformation, so these giants were asso- 
ciated here before there was any formally 
organized association. We can not, as 
we would not, forget them today. By 
a felicitous appointment, not dependent 
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altogether upon the superior antiquity 
of this particular Church, you meet upon 
the very ground trodden so familiarly 
by two of these men ‘mighty in the 
Scriptures,’ and almost within sight of 
the home of a third. The dwelling un- 
der whose roof Edwards composed his 
‘Treatise on the Will, his Essays on 
the ‘ Nature of True Virtue’ and on ‘ Ori- 
ginal Sin,’ as well as a large part of his 
‘History of Redemption,’ still stands, 
hardly changed from its condition when 
he went in and out at its doors. The 
abode of West, hard by on yonder hill, 
beautiful for situation, commanding a 
loveliness of scenery that should have 
wrought into poetry the sternest syllo- 
gisms of his logic, has given place toa 
more modern structure. And yet the 
old house lives in the newer one, built 
out of it, as his old theology, in the dress 
of a modernized phraseology, lives in the 
Christian dogmatics of the present day. 
The well-worn floor of Dr. West’s stu- 
dy, thinned to a mere shell at the spot 
where his feet oftenest rested during 
the many years of his protracted student- 
life, may be seen now by any one curious 
to look at it, preserved in the modern 
structure, though a carpet such as his 
eyes never saw now conceals it from 
ordinary view.” His study chair and 





1 Since the above was written, the Edwards man- 
sion has lost something of the antiquity of its 
appearance through the intervention of the pain- 
ter, who has covered its well worn coat of white- 
lead, which hardly concealed the ancient and 
inevitable New England red, with the genteelest 
neutral tint that ever delighted a Downing. But 
the house still wears the same covering of narrow 
rived clapboards which were put upon it when 
first built. An oaken bar also fastens the double 
front door, the same it may be that Edwards and 
his good wife so often handled. His study is the 
present parlor. 


2 The mansion which now stands within a few 
feet of the site of that occupied by Dr. West was 
largely constructed out of the materials furnished 
by the latter. Several of its doors are thus pre- 
served and much of its timber. The floor of his 
study is now the floor of a chamber, the outlook 
of which commands the beautiful valley of the 
Housatonic and its enclosing mountains for 
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writing-desk are still preserved and will 
be visible to-day, as also the drinking 
glasses, which, could they speak, might 
tell of something else than theology or 
philosophy occasionally passing the lips 
of the worthies of the olden time.” + 

The Address of Welcome was followed 
by the Discourse of Prof. Albert Hopkins 
of Williams College. The selection of 
Prof. H. as the preacher on the occasion 
was eminently appropriate. Himself a 
native of Stockbridge and always a res- 
ident of Berkshire, he was on this ac- 
count, as well as by reason of his tastes 
and habits, peculiarly well fitted to 
satisfy the demands of the occasion. He 
selected as the text of his discourse the 
5th verse of the 9th chapter of Romans. 
“ Whose are the fathers.” The ruling 
thought of the sermon was— The Fathers 
their own best Legacy — and in illustra- 
ting this he held the unwearied attention 
of his audience for nearly two hours, 
while he sketched the character of the 
men who had been members of the as- 
sociation, not forgetting either some of 
the “honorable women” who had proved 
“true yoke-fellows” with them. Two 
hours, however, sufficed for only a par- 
tial execution of the work which his plan 
imposed. Understanding that this must 
be the case, if he should attempt to do 
anything like justice to the history of 
such as Sergeant, Edwards, Hopkins, 
West, Shepherd, and Hyde,-he wisely 
confined himself to a full-length portrai- 
ture of these and a few others, the 
marked and peculiarly influential men of 
the association. 





many miles. At the conclusion of the Centen- 
nial the writer had the pleasure of escorting sev- 
eral of the guests of the occasion to the Dr’s. late 
residence, and the present owner of the dwelling 
was quite willing to open the seam of the carpet 
and show the well worn floor beneath. 


1The chair was occupied by Dr. Todd, Pres- 
ident of the day, while the drinking glasses and 
sundry china dishes formerly belonging to Dr. 
West graced the dinner table which awaited the 
guests at the close of the services at the church. 
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Of course we can not reproduce such 
a discourse in these pages. It was a 
symmetrical whole, condensed and beau- 
tiful, and we should break the charm of 
its perusal in the complete form in which 
it is soon to appear, were we to attempt 
a further sketch of it here. 

A few extracts which Prof. Hopkins 
gave from Dr. Hopkins’s journal, connect 
themselves, however, very naturally with 
the sketch of the distinguished minister 
of Great Barrington and Newport, from 
the pen of Rev. Mr. Whiting of Provi- 
dence, recently published in these col- 
umns. Samuel Hopkins, then a young 
man, came to Great Barrington, then 
called Housetunnuck, for the first time on 
the 2d of July, 1743. His journal reads 
thus: 


“ HOUSETUNNUCK, Sunday, 
July 3, 1743. ‘ 

“ Preached here to-day in the forenoon 
from John i. 5-12. Had some freedom. 
In the afternoon, John iii. 36. Had a 
greater liberty in speaking this afternoon. 
No visible effect of the word to-day ; 
though the mass of the people seem to 
be serious and attentive. Mr. Hubbard 
has sent a desire this evening that I 
would go and preach for him—there 
being a fast appointed on account of the 
drought and the worms, which devour. 
in some places, almost all before them.” } 


“ HousETUNNUCK, July 3, 1743. 

“ Rode to-day out to Number One,? ten 
miles from this place; and heard Mr. 
Sergeant preach a sermon —there being 
a fast among this people to-day. After 
which I preached a sermon from Esther 
iv. 8. Had no great matter of freedom. 
I perceive that Mr. Sergeant was not 





1Mr,. Hubbard was then the minister of Shef- 
field. 


2 The ‘“‘ Number One” spoken of in this journal 
is supposed to have been the beginning of what 
is now the town of Tyringham. The journal it- 
self, in manuscript, from which these extracts are 
taken, is now preserved in the library of Rey. Mr, 
Durfee of Williamstown. 
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well pleased with it. He made several 
objections against it to me, and though 
he did not in plain words say so, yet he 
evidently disliked my preaching without 
notes. It may be that I am in the 
wrong in thus doing, but I do not see it 
yet. Oh that God would lead me in the 
way that I should go.” 


“ HoUSETUNNUCK, Wednesday, 
July 6, 1743. 

“Preached this afternoon to a small 
number of people from Psalms lxv. 4. 
Was very much shut up both in praying 
and preaching. Who can be content to 
preach with so little zeal for God, and so 
little desire for the good of souls ?” 


“ STOCKBRIDGE and Hovusetun- 
NuCK, July 7, 1743. i 

“Rode from Housetunnuck to Stock- 
bridge to-day—about eight miles dis- 
tant. Went to see Mr. Sergeant, and 
in our discourse he denied that the 
Apostle spake of himself in the seventh 
chapter of Romans. We had some talk 
upon it, but brought nothing to a point. 
I am not satisfied whether it is from an 
Arminian principle or not that Mr. Ser- 
geant holds this. I know many Armi- 
nians are of his mind as to this chapter.” 


We should like to quote that part of 
the discourse in which Prof. Hopkins 
sketches the character of Dr. West, and 
where he draws from personal recollec- 
tions. It is a living picture. But we 
must refrain. 

The discourse ended, a hymn — com- 
posed for the occasion —sung, and prayer 
offered, the benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Dr. Field, still living, at the age 
of eighty-two, at Stockbridge, the scene 
of his former ministry, and forming a 
link of connection between the present 
and the past. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements then invited their guests to 
repair to the village hotel, where a col- 
lation was prepared. Here the memory 
of the olden time was quickened by 
tokens of the past and by short addresses 
from one and another, as called up ap- 
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propriately by the President, until the 
evening shades drew on. The old conch- 
shell, which for lack of a bell summoned 
the people to church in the days of Dr. 
West, was now the gong that summoned 
the guests to the more carnal feast of 
the dinner-table. From the wall looked 
down the portrait of the doctor. Goblets 
and dishes, which had formerly been used 
by the memorable ministers were upon 
the table, and not the least noticeable of 
the articles upon the board was a pack- 
age of Dr. West’s manuscript sermons, 
which, as a fitting close to this true 
“feast of reason and flow of soul,” were 
generously distributed among the minis- 
ters present, and gladly, reverently borne 
away. Two of these are before us as we 
write. One bears the date 1758, only 
three years after his leaving college, and 
must have been among his earliest ser- 
mons. It is from the text, ii. Cor. 12-10: 
“ When I am weak, them am I strong.” 
The other bears date 1763, and is founded 
upon ii. Cor. 5-10: “ For we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
etc.” They are both written out in full, 
but in characters so minute as to be con- 
tained each upon a single sheet of fools- 
cap folded so as to make eight leaves. 
So close are the lines and so delicate and 
fine the letters, it is impossible to read 
these sermons except when held close to 
the eye, and we should suppose that with 
such manuscripts to preach from, Dr. 
West would have been constrained often 
to say, in the words already quoted from 
Hopkins’s journal, though from a different 
cause, “ Had no great matter of freedom.” 

The sermons distributed and the tables 
forsaken, the throng, which had been so 
pleasantly communing for five or six 
hours with the men and scenes of the 
past, dispersed to their homes far or 
near; save a few who, coming to the 
home of Sergeant, and Edwards, and 
West, for the first time, could not depart 
until they had stood in the very room 
where was composed the Treatise on the 
Will, «nd mounted io the hill where yet 
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stand the dwelling of Sergeant, and 
near by the fragments of that of West, 
from which they descended, feasting their 
eyes upon the lovely scenery, to close fitly 
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so memorable a day by reading in the 
beautiful cemetery on the plain, by the 
slant rays of the setting sun, the inscrip- 
tions which cover their sacred dust. 





THE ESSENTIAL INDEPENDENCE AND EQUALITY OF 
LOCAL CHURCHES. 


BY REY. 


Tue proposition which I undertake 
to prove is, that every local Christian 
Church is independent of any outward 
jurisdiction .or control, whether from 
popes, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, 
or others assuming to be vicegerents of 
Christ; or from any assembly, synod, 
presbytery, convention, conference, as- 
sociation or council assuming to speak 
in the name of “the Church,” or of the 
churches — being answerable directly 
and only to Christ its head: and every 
such Church is on a level of inherent 
genuineness, dignity and authority with 
every other Church on earth. 

Here are two main points : — 

I. Every local Christian Church is, 
by divine right, independent of all con- 
trol from without, except that of Christ 
its head. 

II. Every local Christian Church is 
on a level of inherent genuineness, dig- 
nity, and authority, with every other 
Church on earth. 

I. Every local Christian Church is, by 
divine right, independent of all control from 
without, except that of Christ its head. 

(1.) There is no biblical precept con- 
Jerring any control over the local Church 
upon any man or body of men. Those 
directions which Paul gave with reference 
to subjection to “ principalities and pow- 
ers,”! have sometimes been twisted in 
that direction, as if the apostle were 


then persuading church members to . 


submit to a bishop or a pope, rather 





1 Titus: iii. 1. 
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than admonishing citizens toward a due 


subordination to the laws of the land. 
And the two precepts in the last chapter 
of the epistle to the Hebrews (vv. 7, 17,) 
have been claimed by Papists and others, 
as establishing the right of a hierarchy 
to the obedience of the churches. But 
those precepts clearly refer to the rela- 
tion of the members of a Church to its 
own Christian teachers, and not to its 
subordination to any external authority 
— whether of one or of many. 

The first (v. 7):— “Remember them 
that have the rule over you,” is explained 
by the clause succeeding: “who have 
spoken unto you the word of God; 
whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation.” The words trans- 
lated “that have the rule over you,” 
[16» jyouuevOv Suv —ton hégoumendn 
humon,] rather mean “your teachers or 
leaders in faith,” and the reference — 
involved in the word “remember,” — 
apparently is to those who were already 
dead, whose example was to be had in 
constant and affectionate imitation, as 
both a stimulus and a guide.’ So that 





1“ He first sets before the Jews the example 
of those by whom they had been taught; and he 
seems especially to speak of those who had sealed 
the doctrine delivered by them, by their own 
blood,” etc.— Calvin. Comment. in loco. 

“ Sanctitatem in omni vita exhibuerunt, et in ea 
perstiterunt ad mortem usque. . . . Hanc sancti- 
tatem per fidem acceperant atque servaverant; 
quare videte eandem fidem retineatis, ut par sit et 
vester exitus.”— Grotius. Comment. in loco. 

* By the description following, it is evident that 
the apostle here intends all that had spoken or 
preached the word of God unto them, whether 
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there is not here the remotest reference 
to any “rule” over the Church at all; 
as our translation (prepared by pre- 
lates,) wrongly suggests. 

The other verse (v. 17,) unquestion- 
bly does make allusion to ruling in the 
Church, but not to ruling over it. Our 
translation says, “ obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves; 
for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy, and not with grief; for 
that is unprofitable for you.” But here 
again “them that have the rule over 
you” is tots iyouuérors duGy [tois hégou- 
menois humon,] signifying, as before, 
simply the spiritual teachers, or guides, of 





apostles, evangelists, or pastors, who had now 
finished their course, ete.—John Owen. Com- 
ment, in loco. 

“That is, calling to mind the peaceful and hap- 
py death of those religious teachers among you, 
who gave you instruction respecting the word of 
life, imitate their faith; that is, persevere in your 
Christian profession, as they did, to the very end 
of life.” — Stuart. Comment. in loco. 

“ Here dead teachers are intended; as appears 
from the word Mynyoveiere, from the past tense of 
é\a@Ancav, and especially from the following part 
of the sentence. . . . . The reference seems to be 
to those holy preachers of the gospel, like Stephen 
and James (Acts vii. 59-60, xii. 2,) who died for 
Christ: ‘remember them and consider their 
deaths, in order to imitate their steadfastness in 
the faith. ”— Sampson. Comment. in loco. 

‘““We shall have to understand a reference to 
such menas Stephen, James the son of Zebedee, 
and James the younger, who was stoned in a tu- 
mult, A. D. 62,— men whose death was known to 
the readers, and whom they even now doubtless 
acknowledge as jjyotpevor.” — Ebrard. Comment. 
tn loco. 

“Innuit ergo doctores ex primis Christi testi- 
bus et apostolis eorumve discipulis et sociis, qui 
paulo ante decesserant vel jam jamque decessuri 
erant.” — Bengel. Gnomon. in loco. 

“Remember them that were your leaders, who 
spoke to you the Word of God; look upon the 
end of their life, and follow the example of their 
faith.” — Conybeare and Howson, New Translu- 
tion, Life and Epistles St. Paul. First 4to Edit. 
Vol. ii. p. 547. 

“The sentiment here is, that the proper re- 
membrance of those now deceased who were once 
our spiritual instructors and guides, should be 
allowed to have an important influence in induce- 
ing us to lead a holy life.’— Barnes, Comment. 
in loco, 
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the Church, whose proper authority over 
them “in the word and doctrine,” its 
members are bound to recognize and 
respect.1 That those ordinary ministers 
of religion who labor in, and with, a 
Church, are here intended, and not any 
hierarchy without, is made evident by 
the declaration that the“ guides” referred 
to, are those which “watch for souls,” 
which “ watching” was assigned to Tim- 
othy, as a part of his work as an 
evangelist ; and they are to “ watch” not 
as those who are to reign over the 
Church and call it to an account, but as 
themselves “they “that must give ac- 
count” to the Great Head, for the faith- 
fulness with which they have led and fed 
their flock “like a shepherd.” 





1“ Doubly foolish are the Papists, who from 
these words confirm the tyranny of their own 
idol ; ‘the Spirit bids us obediently to receive 
the doctrine of goodly and faithful Bishops, and 
to obey their wholesome counsels ; he bids us 
also to honor them.’ But how does this favor 
mere apes of bishops?” — Calvin. Comment. 
in loco, 

“ The rulers, or guides, here intended, were the 
ordinary elders, or officers of the Church, which 
were then settled among them.”—John Owen. 
Comment. in loco. 

‘¢ Obey your leaders and be subject to them; for 
they watch over your souls, as those who must 
give an account.”— Stuart. (New translation.) 
in loco. 

“Proper attention and obedience to spiritual 
guides is here inculcated.” etc.— Turner. Com- 
ment, in loco, 

“‘ Doctoribus defunctis memoriam prestate (v. 
7,) viventibus obedientiam.... Obedite in iis, 
que precipiunt vobis tanquam salutaria ; conced- 
ite, etiam ubi videntur plusculum postulare ... 
Auditores debent ductoribus suis obedire et con- 
cedere, ut cum gaudio,” etc.— Bengel. Gnomon. 
in loco, 

“Tn the former verse the apostle exhorts them 
to remember those who had been their leaders, 
and toimitate their faith ; in this he exhorts them 
to obey the leaders they now had, and to submit 
to their authority in all matters of doctrine and 
discipline, on the ground that they watched for 
their souls, and should have to give an account of 
their conduct to God. If this conduct were im- 
proper, they must give in their report before the 
great tribunal with grief; but in it must be given: 
if holy and pure, they would give it in with joy. 
It isan awful consideration that many pastors 
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So that, rightly read, neither of these 
precepts suggests any ruling over a 
Church from without, except that of 
Christ, in his Word and by his Spirit, 
ever shaping that ruling that is within 
’ it, to the praise and glory of his name. 

(2.) There is no evidence furnished by 
the scriptures of the exercise of any outward 
control over the primitive churches. The 
apostles neither claimed nor exercised 
such control over those churches which 
they had founded. There is no record 
of the assumption, or exercise of such 
control by any other man or body of 
men. And we shall more clearly see 
how adverse the supposition of any such 
control is to the facts in the case, when 
we come to the particular consideration 
of those texts which are urged — as indi- 
rect evidence — on its behalf. 

(3.) The whole drift of the New Testa- 
ment is in a direction opposite to any theory 
of control over the individual Church. Not 
only did the individual churches, in obe- 
dience to apostolic counsel, and under 
the apostolic eye, perform untrammelled 
all the- functions of their church life; 
but the sole responsibility of their life 
and labor was laid and left upon them 
by Christ and his apostles, who every- 
where recognized the right and duty of 
the “ brethren” to make final decision 





who had loved their flocks as their own souls, 
shall be obliged to accuse them before God for 
either having rejected or neglected the great sal- 
vation.” — Adam Clarke. Comment. in loco, 

“Render unto them that are your leaders obe- 
dience and submission; for they, on their part, 
watch for the good of your souls, as those that 
must give account; that they may keep their 
watch with joy and not with lamentation; for 
that would be unprofitable for you.” — Conybeare 
and Howson. (New Translation.) Vol. ii. p. 548. 

“Gehorchet euren Fuhrern und folget ihnen; 
denn sie wachen uber eure Seelen, als die einst 
Rechenschaft geben sollen,” etc.— De Wette’s 
translation in loco. 

“The reference here is to their religious teach- 
ers, ... .and the doctrine is, that subordination 
is necessary to the welfare of the Church, and that 
there ought to be a disposition to yield all proper 
obedience to those who are set over us in the 
Lord.” — Barnes. Comment. in loco. 
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upon all matters. Men, from reading the 
New Testament alone, could hardly be 
led to conceive of any supremacy, whether 
of one or many, over that local Ekklesia, 
whose “works” and “labor” and “ pa- 
tience,” had —— among others — this 
praise ;—“ thou hast tried them which 
say they are apostles and are not, and 
has found them liars.”! 

(4.) The general arguments of the advo- 
cates of some external jurisdiction over the 
local churches do not sustain that doctrine. 
A late earnest writer in the interest of the 
Papacy, has argued that since the Church 
must have some government, and Christ 
does not himself visibly preside over it, he 
must have delegated his power either to 
some one man, to an order of men, or to 
the whole Church collectively. The for- 
mer and latter suppositions he throws out 
as insufficient for the duties to be perform- 
ed, inconsistent with His rights as the 
founder of the institution, and incompati- 
ble with the end intended; and then 
draws the conclusion that the power of the 
Church was actually vested, by its Great 
Head, in “ several offices, in due subor- 
dination to each other,” all centering in 
the occupant of the Papal chair.2 But 
this argument is most evidently founded 
upon a low view of the power of truth 
over the minds of men, and a complete 
ignoring of the possibility of that con- 
stant influence by Christ himself over 
the affairs of his kingdom on earth, which 
his own words, “Lo I am with-you 
alway,” entitled his people to expect. It 
is kindred to that old assumption of 
despots that men cannot be trusted to 
govern themselves, without forts forever 
frowning upon them, and an omnipresent 
police peering into their affairs. Self- 
government is inconceivable to many 
minds, as a system that can be trusted 
to be aregulator of human conduct; and 





‘1 Rev. ii. 2. 


2“ The path which led a Protestant Lawyer to 
the Catholic Church,” by P. H. Burnett. New 
York, 1860. pp. 61-107, 
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many even who accept it as sufficient in 
civil affairs, distrust it still in regard to 
spiritual things. But, if there were only 
one man on earth, and he loved God, and 
“willingly walked after the command- 
ment,” doubtless he could be governed 
by the influence of Christ through the 
Word and the Spirit, without a pope. 
It is difficult to see why, if there were 
two such men, the same might not be true 
of them; and so of ten, or one hundred. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see why, on these 
conditions, the same might not be true of 
any number of men up to the whole of the 
race. So that to deny that the Congre- 
gational theory — that Christ committed 
the government of the Church to its own 
members, under His constant supervision 
—is adequate to the performance of all 
that the nature of the case demands, is 
to deny the sufficiency of truth to do its 
work, or the omnipotence of Christ in 
the superintendence of that work, or 
both. And ail reasoning toward the Pa- 
pacy as a necessity that the Church on 
earth may be suitably governed, is, in 
the face of the facts, as baseless and im- 
pertinent, as the assumption would be in 
regard to civil matters, that there can be 
no just and suitable order and subordi- 
nation, without absolute monarchy every- 
where. 

The same, for substance, is true of the 
assumptions of the prelacy of the Epis- 
copal Church, and of the aristocracy of 
Presbyterianism ; all practically denying 
that Christ can procure the proper 
government of his Church on earth with- 
out some hierarchal help. 

(5.) The texts cited by the advocates of 
some external jurisdiction over the local 
churches, in proof of its scripturalness, do 
not sustain that doctrine. The Episcopal 
arguments for the supremacy of “ the 
Church” over all local congregations 
and all individual believers, are mainly 
founded upon such an interpretation of 
the word “ Church” as sanctions their 
claim. But the scriptural usage of the 
word éxxiyala (ekklésia) does not coun- 
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tenance such an interpretation, and those 
functions which Christ appoints to his 
churches do not comport with it. 

The central idea of the Presbyterian 
theory — which places the board of El- 
ders, the Presbytery, the Synod, and the 
General Assembly over the local Church 
—is that “the several different congre- 
gations of believers, taken collectively, 
constitute one Church of Christ, called 
emphatically the Church ; —that a larger 
part of the Church, or a representation 
of it, should govern a smaller, or deter- 
mine matters of controversy which arise 
therein ; — that, in like manner, a repre- 
sentation of the whole should govern and 
determine in regard to every part, and 
to all the parts united; that is, that a 
majority shall govern: and consequently 
that appeals may be made from lower to 
higher judicatories, till they be finally 
decided by the collected wisdom and 
united voice of the whole Church.”! But 
the local Church is the only one known 
to the New Testament, whence it follows 
that all arguments founded on the theory 
of any other Church must be without 
warrant from the word of God. The 
same conclusion will be inevitable if we 
examine those texts which are specially 
relied on to sustain this assumption. 
The main passage quoted for that pur- 
pose in the “ Book of Discipline,” is 
Acts xv. 1-29. By turning to that pas- 
sage our readers will see that certain 
Jews had insisted, in the Church at 
Antioch, that all Christian believers from 
the Gentiles should be circumcised. A 
discussion arose. Paul and Barnabas 
participated in that discussion, but made 
no attempt authoritatively to decide it. 
The Church finally sent Paul and Bar- 
nabas, with several lay delegates, to 
Jerusalem to consult about the matter. 
It is stated that they were sent “ unto 
the apostles and elders about this ques- 





1“ The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” Form of Gov- 
ernment. Book i. chap. 12, note. 
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tion.” But that this language was not 
used to exclude, but rather to include 
(by specifying its most prominent per- 
sons,) the whole Church at Jerusalem, is 
made evident by the fact that (v. 4) 
“when they were come to Jerusalem 
they were received of the Church, and of 
the apostles and elders,” and declared 
their errand. “ And the apostles and 
elders came together for to consider of 
this matter,”’ and when they had fully 
considered it, “it pleased the apostles 
and elders with the whole Church” to 
send a delegation to Antioch with their 
reply, and they wrote letters by them, 
after this manner: “The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting, etc. 

. + It seemed good unto us, being as- 
sembled with one accord, to send,” etc. 
And the delegation went to Antioch with 
this epistle, and “ when they had gather- 
the multitude” of the Church at Antioch 
together, they delivered it, etc. 

We submit that nothing can well be 
plainer than that this was a Congregation- 
al, rather than a Presbyterian procedure. 
The entire membership of the Church at 
Antioch send delegates to the entire 
membership of the local Church at Jeru- 
salem, to ask their advice on the ques- 
tion whether circumcision is still a rite in 
force upon them. The entire member- 





1 Now the apostles and elders are mentioned 
first and foremost as members in this assembly. 
But that we ought to think of this assembly as an 
universal one is implied as self-evident, ‘for,’ as 
Meyer says, ‘the deliberation of the apostles 
and presbyters took place in the presence and 
with the cosperation of the whole assembled 
Church, as appears from v. 12, compared with 
v. 22, and most distinctly from v. 25.” — Baum- 
garten’s “ Apostolic Hist.” vol. ti. p. 13. 

“ The brethren were also present at the mect- 
ing. In this respect it was unlike modern synods, 
from which the people generally are excluded as 
members.” — Davidson. ‘ Ecclesiastical Pol. of 
New Test.” p. 323. 

“The apostles and elders are mentioned on 
account of their rank, not as comprising the en- 
tire assembly. It is evident from v. 23, that the 
other Christians at Jerusalem, were also present 
and gave their sanction to the decrees enacted.” 
Hackett on Acts, in loco, 
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ship of the local Church at Jerusalem — 
under the guidance and counsel of the 
apostles— meet those delegates, consider 
the matter, and send a reply, which the 
Church at Antioch receives, and is com- 
forted.. We do not see how any man 
who does not read this chapter through 
a Presbyterian glass darkly, can, by any 
possibility, distort it into any semblance 
of support of the ecclesiastical judica- 
tories which belong to the Presbyterian 
system. 

Equally fruitless are other attempts 
to graft that system upon the honest 
sense of the New Testament. The 
“ Book” says,! “'The Church of Jerusa- 
lem consisted of more than one.” It 
then cites, in proof, the following pas- 
sages: 

Acts vi. 1. “When the number of 
the disciples was multiplied, there arose 
a murmuring of the Grecians,” ete. 

Acts ix. 31. “Then had the churches 
rest throughout all Judea,” ete. 

Acts xxi. 20. “Thou seest, brother, 
how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe,” etc. 

Acts ii. 41, 47. “The same day there 
were added unto them about three thou- 
sand souls. And the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should be saved.” 

Acts iv. 4. “Many of them which 
heard the word believed; and the num- 
ber of the men was about five thousand.” 

We can find in these passages no as- 
sertion, nor even hint, of more than one 
Church at Jerusalem. There were other 
churches in Judea. And, beyond doubt, 
thousands of those who were converted 
at Jerusalem were foreign Jews come up 
to the feast. And even if all were resi- 
dents, and all remained, there is still no 
particle of evidence that they were asso- 
ciated into more than one ecclesiastical 
body. They all met together in one 
place for business, apparently as other 
churches met; which is the clearest proof 
that they, however numerous, were but 





1 Book i. chap. 10, note. 
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one Church And the attempt which 
the “ Book” makes to prove that there 
were several churches in Jerusalem 
which had a practical Presbyterial union 
for purposes of business, by first assum- 
ing that there were so many believers 
there that they could not all have be- 
longed to one Church, and then quoting 
such passages? as speak of the Church 
action at Jerusalem as being that of one 
body, which they say must then have 
been a Presbytery, is a begging of-the 
very question in debate, which no man 
would tolerate for a moment, in a secular 
argument. 

Equally absurd seems to us the at- 
tempt of the “ Book,” to prove from the 
burning of the books of those “which 
used curious arts” at Ephesus, taken in 





1“ The entire multitude of the Christians 
[were called together] not the one hundred and 
twenty. (Actsi. 5.) Thatthe Christian commu- 
nity in Jerusalem was divided into seven distinct 
churches, each of which assembled by itself and 
chose a deacon (as some assert—i. e. Mosheim, 
Kuinoel) is untenable and improbable. The diffi- 
culty of apprehending how many thousand Chris- 
tians could have assembled in one place, is lessen- 
ed by the probability of the fact that many of them 
had left Jerusalem, where they were present mere- 
ly on account of the feast.” — De Wette, in loco. 

So, of the Church at Corinth, the following 
thoughts are worthy of consideration: 

“The place (1 Cor. xiv, 23.) that speaks of the 
whole Church coming together into one place, 
doth unavoidably prove (for aught we can discern) 
that Corinth had their meetings, and not by way 
of distribution into several congregations, but 
altogether in one congregation: and doth also 
answer your reason drawn from the variety of 
teachers and prophets in that Church; for it is 
plain from that very chapter, that the Church of 
Corinth had many prophets : let the prophets speak 
two or three, and let the rest judge (v. 29); and 
many that spake with tongues, who must speak 
by course two or three, and one interpret (v. 27); 
yea every one generally had a psalm, or a doc- 
trine, or a revelation, or an interpretation (v. 26): 
as indeed they came behind in no gift (1 Cor. i: 7); 
and yet for all their variety of gifts and gifted 
men, prophets, interpreters, speakers with 
tongues, and the like, both they and the whole 
Church also, even women and all, used to come 
together into one place.” — “‘ Modest and Brother- 
ly Answer,” etc., by Richard Mather and William 
Tompson. London: 1644. 4to. p. 37. 

2 Acts xv. 4; xi. 22; and xxi. 17, 18, etc. 
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connection with other passages which 
speak of Paul’s “tarrying at Ephesus 
until Pentecost,” and of “a great door 
and effectual” as being opened to him 
there, etc.,! that “ the Church of Ephesus 
had more congregations than one, under 
a Presbyterial government.”? Unques- 
tionably there was a time when there 
was more than one Church in Ephesus. 
The first fruits of Paul’s preaching there, 
appear to have been gathered into a 
Church in the house of Aquila. Subse- 
quenily, on his second visit, converts so 
multiplied that a new assembly was gath- 
ered elsewhere. But when Aquila re- 
moved to Rome,’ the Church that had 
been in his house appears to have co- 
alesced with the other assembly, and 
thenceforth we hear only of “ the 
Church” at Ephesus; as in Acts xx. 17 
(A. D. 58), Rev. ii. 1 (A. p. 67, or as some 
think, A. p. 96), without any added inci- 
dents, upon which the liveliest imagina- 
tion could hang the Presbyterial theory. 

It is indeed wonderful with what calm 
assurance the Presbyterian “ Book” at- 
taches its code to scripture references 
which have not even the semblance of 
remotest possible connection with the 
subject. The vivid imagination which 
led the ancients to picture an ursa major 
in the northern heavens, on the strength 
of a cluster of stars that much more de- 
cidedly suggests to the less poetic modern 
mind the form of a humble kitchen uten- 
sil, was feeble in comparison with it. For 
example, we learn’ that “three minis- 
ters, and as many elders as may be pre- 
sent belonging to the Presbytery, being 
met at the time and place appointed, 
shall be a quorum competent to proceed 





11 Cor. xvi. 8,9,19; Acts xviii. 19, 24, 26, ete. 

2 Book i. chap. 10, note. 

3 He was there in A. D. 57, when Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans. Rom. xvi. 3-5. 

4 See the subject well and thoroughly discussed 
by Dr. Davidson. ‘ Eccl. Pol, New Test.” pp. 
98-112. 

5 Book i. chap. 10, Sec. 7, note. 
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to business,” from Acts xiv. 26,27, com- 
pared with Acts xi. 18; passages which 
declare that when Paul and Barnabas 
“had gathered the Church together, they 
rehearsed all that God had done with 
them, and how he had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles,” and that 
“ when they heard these things, they held 
their peace and glorified God, saying, 
then hath God also to the Gentiles grant- 
ed repentance unto life!” 

So all the proof adduced by the 
“Book,” from scripture, in support of 
the power of Church “ judicatories,” 
over the churches and their membership, 
is! those passages in the 18th of Matthew 
(vv. 15-20,) which record Christ’s confi- 
ding of all matters of discipline expressly 
to the hands of the Church itself, and the 
direction of Paul (also to the Church 
itself,) when “ gathered together,” to cast 
out the unworthy! Weare also referred 
for proof? that “the Church session con- 
sists of the pastor or pastors, and ruling 
elders, of a particular congregation,” 
solely to the same direction of Paul,® “in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” etc. So we find‘ the position that 
the Church session “have power to in- 
quire into the knowledge and Christian 
conduct of the members of the Church,” 
educed from one single passage, and that 
the following, in the Old Testament® : — 
“the diseased have ye not strengthened, 
neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought 
again that which was driven away, nei- 
ther have ye sought that which was lost; 
but with force and cruelty have ye ruled 
them,” —a text which it seems to us, 
would prove anything else, at least 





1 Book i. chap. viii, sec. 2, note. 
2 Book i. chap. ix., sec. 1, note. 
3 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. 

* Book i. chap. ix. sec. 6, note. 
5 Ezek, xxxiv. 4 
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equally as well! So the power of the 
Presbytery’ to “issue and receive ap- 
peals from Church sessions,” to “ exam- 
ine and license candidates for the holy 
ministry:” to “ordain, install, remove, 
and judge ministers ;” to “resolve ques- 
tions of discipline ;” to “condemn erro- 
neous opinions;” and, in general, to 
“ order whatever pertains to the spiritual 
welfare of the churches under their 
care ;” is wholly rested — so far sa scrip- 
tural authority is concerned ——- upon 
those passages which narrate the discus- 
sion at Jerusalem in regard to circumci- 
sion;* the exhortation of the brethren 
in Ephesus to the disciples at Achaia to 
receive Apollos ;* the separation of Bar- 
nabas and Saul to the work whereunto 
God had called them;‘ the address of 
the twelve apostles to the Church at 
Jerusalem in regard to the choice of the 
seven deacons; and Paul’s advice to the 
Ephesians,” to pray “always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, 
watching thereunto,” etc.; and to the 
Philippians® to “be careful for nothing, 
but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God!” Our Pres- 
byterian friends regard these passages 
as so overwhelming in demonstration 
of the scripturalness of their views and 
of the unscripturalness of all opposing 
ones, that they calmly say, on proceeding 
to speak of synods and of the General 
Assembly :7 “as the proofs already ad- 
duced in favor of a Presbyterial assembly 
in the government of the Church, are 
equally valid in support of a synodical 
assembly, it is unnecessary to repeat the 
scriptures to which reference has been 
made, or to add any other.” We find it 





1 Book i. chap. x. sec. 8. 
2 Acts xv. 5-24. 

3 Acts xviii. 24, 27. 

4 Acts xiii. 2, 3. 

5 Eph. vi. 18. 

6 Phil. iv. 6. 

7 Book i. chap. xi., note, 
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easy to agree with them on the point of 
the equal validity of such texts in support 
of synods — and we might add, of Ecu- 
menical councils, and of the whole system 
of the Papacy, as well—but we can 
hardly concur in their conclusion that 
nothing more is needed to establish their 
system as the natural outgrowth of the 
Bible. However those who take Presby- 
terianism first for granted, and then go 
to the Bible with both the expectation 
and determination to find there the 
evidence of its truth — or, if not that, at 
least not to find there the evidence of its 
errors —may regard these “ proof texts,” 
it seems to us abundantly clear that 
they who take the Bible for granted, and 
go meekly, prayerfully, and studiously, 
to its pages to find out what form of 
Church government will be the simple 
and unforced outgrowth of its records 
and its precepts, could by no ordinary 
possibility educe from it the Presbyterian 
theory. 

(6.) Christ, by his own voice, and 
through that of his apostles, placed upon 
the local Church the sole and final respon- 
sibility of its affairs — under himself. He 
did this in respect to the discipline of 
members. He did it in regard to the 
election of Church officers. He did it 
in reference to all other necessary 
business of a Christian Church. This 
ought to decide the matter. 

He never hinted to his churches that 
they were to carry their work to others 
to be done, or their troubles to others to 
be settled, or their trials to others to be 
borne; but he directed them to “ fight 
the good fight of faith,” and to “ endure 
hardness” for him. And in the extrem- 
est case of difficulty and discipline, he 
did not instruct Paul to assume to inter- 
fere — either for himself, or for the twelve 
apostles — as being officially authorized 
to settle it; nor to advise or command 
the Church to lay the matter before 
presbytery, synod, or any other tribu- 
nal, but directed him rather to inform 
those interested, that the painful act of 
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excommunication that had become ne- 
cessary, would be properly done if done 
“in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
by them, when “ gathered together.” He 
charged them to remember the words 
which their martyred teachers had spo- 
ken to them while they were yet present 
with them, and to obey the pious coun- 
sels of the living who were breaking to 
them the bread of life; but he never 
commanded them as churches to “ give 
place by subjection” to any power but 
his own;— “no, not for an hour; that 
the truth of the gospel might continue 
with them.” 

But, if Christ laid the direct responsi- 
bility of all their affairs upon the local 
churches ; and if the texts cited by the 
advocates of some external jurisdiction 
over these churches are guiltless of any 
such suggestion ; and if the general ar- 
guments of those advocates for such ju- 
risdiction are equally baseless; and if the 
whole drift of the New Testament is in 
a direction opposite to that of any theo- 
ry of control over the individual Church ; 
and if there is no evidence furnished by 
the scriptures that any such jurisdiction 
was even attempted over the churches 
planted by the apostles; and if there is 
no biblical precept whatever, conferring 
the control of the local Church upon 
any man or body of men—it is an easy 
and inevitable inference that every true 
Christian Church is, and ought to be, in- 
herently independent of any jurisdiction 
from without, except that of Christ its 
Head; who, though ascended “ unto his 
Father and our Father, and to his God 
and our God,” is yet never “far from 
every one” of his churches, which “in 
him live, and move, and have their 
being.” 

II. Every true local Christian Church — 
whatever may be the lowliness of its outward 
estate —is on a level of essential genuine- 
ness, dignity, and authority, with every other 
Church on earth. This is a necessary 
consequence of the obvious fact that a 
true Church of Christ gets its vitality, 
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and value, not from the number of its 
members, or their wealth, or honorable 
position in human society ; nor from the 
magnificence of its temple, or the splen- 
dor of its worship ; nor from its affiliation 
with some wide-reaching and imposing 
hierarchy; but from its living union to 
its great Head. Since it is Christ’s life, 
—rooted in him, branching in them, — 
that must be the life of every true 
Church; and his wisdom and power, 
flowing from him through them, that 
must be their wisdom and power; it 
follows that wherever “two or three” 
truly gathered in His name, have Him 
“with them alway,” their wisdom may be 
— and, if they are faithful to their possi- 
bilities, will be— Christ’s wisdom, and 
their dignity will be the dignity of Christ 
“in the midst of them,” and their author- 
ity, the authority of Christ acting and 
speaking through them; while the larg- 
est and most imposing organization can- 
not have any wisdom that is wiser than 
that, nor any dignity that is more august 
than that, nor any strength that is 
stronger than that, nor any authority 
that is more imperial than that. 

The function of a Church on earth is 
to let its “light shine before men,”! to be 
“the pillar and ground of the truth,”? 
by “manifestation of the truth, to com- 
mend itself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.”* To do this, fidelity 
to the truth is the main essential. The 
“little candle” that throws its beams 
afar —— 


“So shines a good deed in a naughty world; ”— 


if it is only always burning, may be even 
more useful as a guide to the benighted 
traveller, than if it were a bonfire daz- 
zling his vision by the brief brilliance of 
its blaze, only to make the night after- 
ward darker around him, by the contrast. 
The little pilot-boat, that seems hardly 
more substantial than a cockle-shell on 
the heaving bosom of the sea, if it only 
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know the way, may go before and pilot 
an India-man safe up the windings of the 
channel, to her wharf, even better than 
the Great Eastern could do in its place. 
And no Church can be so small in num- 
bers, or so feeble in its pecuniary re- 
sources, or so humble in all its outward 
seeming, that—if it live the life of 
Christ —it may not safely “bring unto 
their desired haven” all those around it 
who “labor and are heavy laden,” and 
who seek the way to that “ rest that re- 
maineth to the people of God.” 
Moreover, a Church that is few in 
numbers, and feeble in its temporalities, 
is, by those very circumstances, thrown 
the more upon its sense of dependence 
upon the strength of Christ, and is there- 
fore the more likely to be in quick and 
constant sympathy with him. Driven to 
look to his Providence for its daily 
bread, it is not exposed to that tempta- 
tion which proved too much for the Lao- 
diceans,’ and its religion will almost 
necessarily be more pure, and fervent, 
and effectuai, than if its outward circum- 
stances should seduce it to say “I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing;” the fact being that 
this very worldly prosperity had blighted 
its spiritual life, until, with all its out- 
ward seeming of thrift,in the eye of 
God it is “ wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” Piety is 
both the strength and the dignity ofa 
Church of Christ. And piety is nurtured 
by the feeling of dependence for tempo- 
ral, as well as spiritual blessings. There 
is often most prayer where there are 
fewest to pray; and there can be no 
doubt that many a log cabin on the 
Western frontier, which rudely shelters 
“two or three” devout men, in the over- 
looking eye of Heaven, lifts itself under 
the Sabbath sun with a loftier glory, 
than the proudest cathedral pile whose 
towering summit flushes with that sun’s 
earliest and latest kiss. The voice of 





1Matt.v.16. 21Tim. iii. 15, %2 Cor. iv. 2. 


1 Rey. ili, 14-22. 
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Christ will be just as true, just as wise, 
just as imperative, when it speaks through 
the conscience (enlightened by the Spirit, 
and the Word) of a little company of 
farmers in the back-woods, as when it 
utters itself through the medium of the 
“ influential ” and “ cultivated ” member- 
ship of a thronged city Church; while 
reason and observation suggest that the 
obstacles to the pure deliverance of that 
voice, will be many more in the latter 
case, than in the former. 

That little handful of North of England 
men — William Bradford, and George 
Morton, and Francis Jessop, and Richard 
Jackson, and Robert Rochester,! and 
their humble associates — as they used 
to steal along the green lanes between 
Austerfield, and Harworth, and Bawtry, 
toward the manor-house of the Arch- 
bishop of York, in Scrooby — then ten- 
anted by William Brewster, who, as they 
“ ordinarily mett at his house on y® Lord’s 
day . . . with great love entertained 
them when they came, making provission 
for them to his great charge ” *— to take 
sweet counsel together, and shake off the 
“yoake of antichristian bondage, and as 





1 Hunter’s “‘ Founders of New Plymouth,” pp. 
102-129, 

2 Bradford’s “ Plimoth Plantation.” Ed. 1856, 
p. 411. 
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y® Lord’s free people, joyn themselves 
(by a covenant of the Lord) into a 
Church estate, in y* felowship of y® gos- 
pell, to walke in all his wayes, made 
known, or to be made known unto them, 
according to their best endeaours, what- 
soever it should cost them, the Lord as- 
sisting them;”* were not only a true 
Church, but we might almost claim — 
though so few, and in outward seeming, 
so feeble and unprophetic of great re- 
sults, — were the truest Church at that 
moment existing on the earth; having 
more of Christ’s authority than any 
other, and concentrating within them- 
selves — since the germs of American 
Christianity, and American missions, and 
even of American freedom, were there 
—more irresistible and more benignant 
might than any other. So it has again 
and again come true, that God hath 
“chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the worid to 
confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 





8 Ibid. p.9 





COELOS ASCENDIT HODIE. 
(A HYMN OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY.) 


To-day above the sky he soared, Alleluia, 
The king of glory, Christ the Lord, . Alleluia. 


He sitteth on the Father’s hand, Alleluia, 
And ruleth sky, and sea, and land, Alleluia. 


Now all things have their end foretold, Alleluia, 
In holy David’s song of old, Alleluia. 


My Lord is seated with the Lord, Alleluia, 
Upon the throne of God adored, Alleluia. 

In this great triumph of our king, Alleluia, 
To God on high all praise we bring, Alleluia. 


To Him all thanks and laud give we, Alleluia, 
The ever blessed TRINITY. ALLELUIA. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN ORLEANS 
COUNTY, VT.: 


[THEIR PASTORS AND NATIVE MINISTERS.) 


BY REV. PLINY H. WHITE, COVENTRY, VT. 


[THIRD ARTICLE.] 


CrartspurY.— The Congregational 
Church in Craftsbury was organized 
July ‘4, 1797, and consisted of sixteen 
persons, of whom eight were males and 
eight were females. One of the con- 
stituent members was Rev. Samuel Col- 
lins, who was, soon after, installed pas- 
tor; the town acting as a parish, and 
uniting with the Church in the call. 
Shortly after its organization, the Church 
voted not to adopt the half-way covenant. 
Mr. Collins’s pastorate continued about 
seven years, after which the Church was 
for along time without a settled minis- 
ter. During the interval, however, two 
revivals took place, in connection with 
the temporary labors of neighboring min- 
isters; one in 1811, resulting in twenty- 
one additions, and one in 1818, resulting 
in thirty additions. A house of worship 
was completed and dedicated September 
28, 1820. Rev. James Hobart preached 
the dedication sermon. Revivals were 
experienced in 1830, 1842-8, and 1862. 
The succession of pastors has been as 
follows : 


SAMUEL COLLINS,......0000- Inst. 1797. 
Dis. June 30, 1804. 
WILLIAM A. CHAPIN,....... Ord. Sept. 25, 1822. 
Dis. Sept. 24, 1834. 
SAMUEL R. HALL,.........4. Inst. July, 8, 1840. 
Dis. Jan. 4, 1854. 


During the interval between the sec- 
ond and third pastorates, Rev. Daniel 
Parker was stated supply two years, 
commencing in February, 1838. Soon 
after the dismissal of the third pastor, 
Rev. Thomas Kidder became stated sup- 
ply, and continued for a year. He was 
succeeded in the spring of 1855, by Rev. 
Austin O. Hubbard, who continued un- 
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til the autumn of 1857. In the autumn 
of 1858, Rev. L. Ives Hoadly became 
stated supply, and has continued till the 
present time. 


PASTORS. 


1. Rev. Samuey Coins was born 
in Lebanon Crank, (now Columbia) Ct., 
in 1747. He was apprenticed to a trade, 
and did not commence study till after he 
had passed the age of twenty-one. He 
was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1775. His ministerial career commenced 
at Sandown, N. H., where he was or- 
dained pastor, December 27, 1780, and 
dismissed April 30, 1788. He was in- 
stalled over the Presbyterian Church in 
Hanover Center, N. H., November 25, 
1788. Rev. Eden Burroughs had been 
pastor of this Church, but had renounced 
Presbyterianism, taking the majority of 
the Church with him. Mr. Collins be- 
came pastor of the remaining minority, 
and, as a consequence, his ministry there 
was beset with trials. He was, however, 
universally esteemed as a devoted and 
excellent Christian minister. In 1795 
he was dismissed from that pastorate, and 
soon after, he removed to Craftsbury. 
After the close of his ministry in Crafts- 
bury, he continued to reside in that town 
till his death, which took place January 
7, 1807. 

In 1779, he married Betsey Hackett of 
Salisbury, by whom he had Robert, born 
January 23, 1782; Samuel, born May 
23, 1784; also Abijah, Priscilla, Julius, 
Betsey, James H., Mary Ann; Miranda, 
born November 1, 1798; and Lucia, born 
July 28, 1801. 
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2. Rev. Witt1am Arms CHAPIN was 
the oldest of twelve children of Daniel 
and Elizabeth (Arms) Chapin, and was 
born in Newport, N. H., December 8, 
1796. His father was the son of Moses, 
who was the son of Ebenezer, who was 
the son of Japhet, who was the son of 
Dea. Samuel Chapin, who settled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1642, and who is 
supposed to be the ancestor of nearly 
thirty thousand descendants. His pa- 
rents were Christians of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism stamp, and taught him 
the whole of that compend of theology 
before he could read. When about 
twenty years of age he became pious, 
and immediately commenced preparation 
for the ministry. He was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1816, taught sev- 
eral years in Virginia, then read theology 
with Rev. E. P. Bradford of New Bos- 
ton, N. H., and was licensed by the Lon- 
donderry Presbytery in 1821. His first 
settlement was at Craftsbury. After 
his dismissal from that pastorate, he re- 
moved to Greensboro, where he preached 
six years as stated supply, and was then 
installed pastor, January 20,1841. Here 
he remained till his death, which was oc- 
casioned by consumption, November 27, 
1850. 

He married, September 10, 1823, Lucy 
Curtis of Hanover, N. H., by whom he 
had five children. She died June 29, 
1832; and he married March 26, 1833, 
Sarah Orr of Bedford, N. H., by whom 
he had two children, one of whom, John 
Orr, died of a wound received at the bat- 
tle of Pittsburgh Landing. 

Mr. Chapin’s theology was strictly 
Calvinistic. His sermons were very me- 
thodical and lucid, and in the delivery of 
them he was slow and deliberate, almost 
to a fault. He was proverbially punc- 
tual to meet every appointment, let the 
state of the weather, or of the road, be 
what it would. His advice was much 
sought in the adjustment of ecclesiasti- 
eal difficulties, for which he was well 
qualified by imperturbable calmness, pa- 
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tience in investigation, and soundness of 
judgment. No one had more of the con- 
fidence of the Churches and ministers of 
Orleans County, and no one did more to 
fashion them according to the Puritan 
type. : 

3. Rev. SamveL Reep Hatt. [See 
Congregational Quarterly, vol. vi. p. 30.] 


NATIVE MINISTER AND MINISTER’S 
WIFE. 

Rev. Davin ApAMs GROSVENOR, son 
of Nathan and Lydia (Adams) Grosven- 
or, was born July 10,1802. His father 
was a deacon of the Craftsbury Church, 
and afterwards entered the ministry. 
On the mother’s side he was descended 
in the sixth generation from Rev. James 
Fitch, the first settled minister in Nor- 
wich, Ct. He was graduated at Yale 
College in 1826, and at New Haven The- 
ological Seminary in 1850, and was or- 
dained, June 6, 1832, colleague pastor 
with Rev. Samuel Clark of the 2d Con- 
gregational Church in Uxbridge, Mass. 
After his dismissal from this pastorate, 
he removed to Ohio, and was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Elyria, February 9, 1843. He subse- 
quently became stated supply at Medina, 
Ohio. 

Sarah Chapin, daughter of Rev. W. 
A. Chapin, and wife of Rev. —— Mel- 
ville, was a native of Craftsbury. 


Derby. — The Congregational Church 
in Derby was organized August 9, 1807, 
and consisted of nine male and seven 
female members, gathered from three 
towns in Vermont and one in Canada. 
It was supplied with only occasional 
preaching for three years. Rev. Luther 
Leland then became pastor, and con- 
tinued for about twelve years, preaching 
on alternate Sabbaths. Revivals were 
experienced in 1825, when forty-two 
were added; in 1831, when fifty-seven 
were added ; and in 1858-9, when seven- 
teen were added. The present member- 
ship is larger than that of any other 
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Church in the county. The Church has 


had three pastors : 


LUTHER LELAND, Ord. June 28, 1810. 
* Nov’r. 9, 1822. 
Inst. June, 1827. 
Dis. May 19, 1829. 
ORPHEUS T. LANPHEAR,....Ord. Oct. 25, 1849. 
Dis. May 25, 1855. 


SAMUEL C. BRADFORD, 


Between the second and third pastors, 
Rev. James Robertson was stated sup- 
ply three years and a half, beginning in 
October, 1832; Rev. S. M. Wheelock, 
two years, 1836 — 1838; and Rev. Wil- 
liam Claggett three years. Since the 
dismissal of the third pastor, Rev. John 
Fraser has been stated supply seven 
years, beginning in August, 1856. In 
the autumn of 1863, Rev. B. M. Frink 
became stated supply. 


PASTORS. 

1. Rev. Luruer LELAND, son of Ab- 
ner and Hannah (Thayer) Leland, was 
born in Holliston, Mass., October 31, 
1781. He was the sixth in descent from 
Henry Leland, who emigrated from Eng- 
land to Dorchester, Mass., in 1652. He 
was graduated at Middlebury in 1806, 
and read theology with Rev. Asa Bur- 
ton, D. D., of Thetford, Vt. For several 
years he was the only minister in Orleans 
county, and performed a large amount 
of toilsome service as missionary, or 
stated supply, in various towns. During 
the war of 1812, he was chaplain of the 
United States troops stationed at Derby 
Line. He died November 9, 1822. 

2. Rev. SAMUEL CLEAVELAND BRAD- 
FORD was one of three ministers who 
were sons of Rev. Moses and Sarah 


(Eaton) Bradford of Francestown, N.. 


H., at which place he was born July 2, 
1795. He was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1818, read theology with Rev. 
James Bradford of Sheffield, Mass., and 
was licensed by the Berkshire Associa- 
tion in October, 1819. THe spent some 
more than a year in the service of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society, and 
in January, 1821, went to Crown Point, 
N. Y., where he was ordained pastor in 
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June, 1822. Rev. Josiah Hopkins of 
New Haven, Vt., preached the sermon. 
During the first year of his ministry at 
Crown Point, a revival took place, which 
doubled the membership. He remained 
there about five years, and then went to 
Derby, where his health soon failed and 
he was obliged to suspend preaching. 
He labored in various places in Vermont 
and New Hampshire a few months or 
years at a time, as health permitted, but 
did not again take the permanent charge 
of a parish. His present residence is 
Francestown, N. H. 

3. Rev. OrpHeus T. LANPHEAR, son 
of Sabin and Lucy (Lamb) Lanphear, 
was born in West Fairlee, Vt., January 
26,1820. He was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1845, and at 
Andover Theofogical Seminary in 1848, 
and was licensed by the Andover Asso- 
ciation, April 10, 1848. He preached 
nearly a year at Milton, Vt., and from 
that place went to Derby. His ordina- 
tion sermon at Derby was preached by 
Rey. Ebenezer Cutler. Being dismissed 
from that pastorate, he was installed 
over the High Street Church in Lowell, 
Mass., September 5, 1855. Rev. W. G. 
T. Shedd, D. D., preaching the sermon. 
He was dismissed October 21, 1856, and 
was installed over the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Exeter, N. H., February 
2, 1858. Rev. J. P. Cleaveland, D. D., 
of Lowell, Mass., preached the sermon.. 


NATIVE MINISTER AND MINISTER'S 
WIVES. 


Rev. CHArtes WILLEY, son of Jesse 
and Hannah (Perkins) Willey, was born 
September 9, 1815. He read theology 
with Rev. S. R. Hall of Craftsbury, was 
licensed by the Orleans Association at 
Morgan, August 16, 1843, and then spent 
some months at Andover as a resident 
licentiate. His original design was to 
become a member of the mission to 
the Pawnee Indians, but circumstances 
changed his purposes, and he commenced 
preaching at Chicester, N. H., Sept.1, 
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1844. He was there installed pastor, 
October 15, 1845. Rev. E. N. Hidden 
of Deerfield, N. H., preached the ser- 
mon. He was dismissed December 3, 
1850; since which time he has been 
stated supply at Kingston two years, at 
Loudon four years, at Epsom nearly two 
years anda half, and in Barrington since 
September, 1859. He married, Septem- 
ber 24, 1843, Harriet Claggett, by whom 
he had Charles C., born January 2, 1847. 
She died August 20, 1847, and he mar- 
ried Charlotte E. Kelley of Concord, 
N. H. 

Ann M. Child, wife of Rev. Charles F. 
White, and Ruth M. Child, wife of Rev. 
John Fraser, were natives of Derby. 


Gtover.— The Congregational Church 
in Glover was organized July 12, 1817, and 
consisted of seventeen persons, of whom 
only three were males. It had its origin 
in a revival occasioned by the faithful 
labors of a young layman. Before the 
expiration of the year the membership 
had more than doubled. Most of the male 
members had previously been decided 
Universalists. For several years the in- 
stitutions of the gospel were maintained 
by means of “reading meetings.” In the 
spring of 1826, Rev. Reuben Mason be- 
came pastor, and sustained that relation 
for ten years. About 1830, a house of 
worship was built, in connection with 
several other denominations. In the fall 
of 1849, the Congregationalists abandon- 
ed their rights in the union house, and 
by vigorous efforts and great self-denial 
built a house of their own. The pecu- 
niary exhaustion occasioned by this effort 
was so great that preaching was not sus- 
tained for some years. In March, 1857, 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety sent an itinerant missionary to 
Glover, who labored nearly a year, with 
good success, and to the great encour- 
agement of the disheartened Church. 
A stated supply was soon secured, and 
in January, 1860, a pastor was settled. 
This Church has had three pastors :— 
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REUBEN MASON,,........000. Inst. March 18, 1826. 
Dis. 1836. 
ORA PEARSON,,.......es00008 Inst. Jan, 1, 1840. 
Dis. 1844, 


SyDNEY K. B. PERKINS,...Ord. Jan. 11, 1860. 


Between the second and third pastors, 
Rey. Levi H. Stone was stated supply 
from July 6, 1845, to Dec. 31, 1854, dur- 
ing the first four years and two months 
of which he preached only half the time. 
L. N. Woodruff was stated supply nine 
months in 1857-8. 


PASTORS. 


1. Rev. Revsen Mason was one of 
thirteen children, (three of whom be- 
came ministers,) of Perez and Martha 
(Barney) Mason, and was born in Leb- 
anon, N. H., July 3, 1778. He was 
brought up a carpenter, with almost no 
education, and began preaching as a 
Methodist, but became a member of a 
Congregational Church, January 19, 
1817. His subsequent theological studies 
were directed by Rev. Samuel Goddard 
of Concord, Vt. He was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Water- 
ford, in September, 1818. Rev. Leonard 
Worcester preached the sermon. His 
ministry at Waterford was very success- 
ful, and there were numerous additions 
to the Church. From Waterford he re- 
moved to Glover. The sermon at his in- 
stallation was by Rev. Drury Fairbanks 
of Littleton, N. H. He was afterwards 
installed at Westfield, September 26, 
1837, and dismissed October 3, 1842. 
He died June 30, 1849. 

He married, March 2, 1803, Mary Hib- 
bard of Lebanon, N. H., by whom he 
had two sons and eight daughters. 

2. Rev. Ora Pearson. [See Congre- 
gational Quarterly, Oct., 1863. p. 276.] 

3. Rev. SrpNey Keita Bonp Per- 
kins, son of Rev. Jonas and Rhoda 
(Keith) Perkins, was born in Braintree, 
Mass., April 14, 1830. He was gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1851, taught 
the Hollis Institute at South Braintree 
two years, and then entered Bangor 
Theological Seminary, where he was 
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graduated in 1857. Before going to 
Glover, he preached nine months at 
White River Village, Vt. His ordina- 
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tion sermon at Glover was preached by 
his father, Rev. Jonas Perkins. 





THE HISTORY OF THE ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIATION,* 


WITH 


SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 


BY REV. 8S. J. SPALDING, NEWBURYPORT, 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE MERRIMAC. 


Tue logical germ of Congregational- 
ism is love. ‘This principle developes 
primarily a simple brotherhood ; and, but 
for personal ambition and the love of 
power, this would be its ultimate and 
only expression. Church establishments 
and denominational peculiarities are ren- 
dered necessary by an imperfect spiritial 
life. The highest, purest, and best Chris- 
tian feeling invariably crystallizes in a 
true communion of saints. In the revul- 
sion from the arbitrary uniformity of the 
Established Church of England, the Pu- 
ritans, as was natural, passed into the 
extreme of independency. This was the 
prevailing type of the Puritan polity un- 
til the time of Cromwell. From that 
period onward there was a recession 
from extreme views, slowly at first, but 
more rapidly as the necessity of recon- 
struction and unity was felt by the 
churches. But it is noticeable that this 
recession was not at all in the line of 
established authority, but entirely in 
that of fraternity and fellowship. Among 
those earlier churches there was no ex- 
pressed law of comity—each Church 
took to itself all the functions which are 
now shared by a number; the member- 
ship organized without consultation with 
other churches; it ordained its pastors, 
and approved candidates for the ministry ; 
nor was the ordination by one Church 





* A Centennial Discourse, preached at Rowley, 
Oct. 15th, 1863. 


deemed binding on that of another. 
While these elements of Puritanism were 
in this unsettled and somewhat plastic 
state, the planting of New England be- 
gan; and from 1630, ten years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the gradual 
development of the Congregational pol- 
ity becomes distinct. Congregational- 
ism, as understood in New England, is 
not an exotic, but it came up with the 
growth of the colonies. And it is evident 
that the founders of our churches were 
aware of their work, and of its importance 
in the future history of the country. 
Their appeal is not to authority, but to 
the scriptures ; and their aim and study 
are evidently to lay foundations which 
will meet the approbation of the Divine 
Spirit. With our Fathers the great in- 
terest was the Church. As yet the State 
was not, only as it existed in the Church. 
And it has been well said by that dili- 
gent and filial student of Puritanism in 
New England, the late Dr. Joseph S. 
Clark : “ any intelligent person who will 
look at the facts, will see that it was not 
the Church allying itself to the State, 
but a State growing out of the Church, 
which occasioned the seeming jumble of 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs — a condi- 
tion of things almost inevitable while the 


‘ great interests of religion, as centered in 


the Church, were about the only subjects 
requiring legislation, and while the 
State, as such, was in its nonage. And 
when the two, in subsequent time, be- 
came distinct, as we now see them, the 
thing which actually happened was not 
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a divorcement of the Church from the 
State, but an elimination of the State 
from the Church. This fact must be 
borne in mind, or we shall never come to 
aright understanding of our fathers or 
their institutions.” 

With a work of so vast proportions, 
and of so vital interest on their hands, it 
was necessary that the early clergy of 
New England should confer often to- 
gether. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find the following in the journal 
of Gov. Winthrop, under the early date 
of 1633 : “ The ministers in the Bay and 
Sagus did meet once a fortnight at one 
of their houses by course, where some 
question of moment was debated.” 

These ministers were Rev. Messrs. Skel- 
ton and Higginson of Salem, Maverick 
and Warham of Dorchester, Wilson of 
Boston, Phillips of Watertown, Weld 
and Elliot of Roxbury, Bacheller of 
Lynn, and James of Charlestown. 

At this time there were but seven or 
eight churches in the Bay, and but ten 
in what is now the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The custom of ministerial associations, 
(for such the meeting referred to by 
Gov. Winthrop seems to have been,) 
runs back almost to the first settlement 
of New England. They were, however, 
viewed with distrust, and were thought 
to endanger the liberties of the churches. 

“Mr. Skelton,” says Gov. Winthrop 
in his journal, “ the pastor of Salem, and 
Mr. Williams, who was removed from 
Plimouth thither (but not in any office, 
though he exercised by way of prophecy,) 
took some exception against it, as fear- 
ing it might grow, in time, to a presby- 
tery, or superintendency, to the prejudice 
of the churches’ liberties. But this fear 
was without cause; for they were all 
elear in that point, that no Church or 
person can have power over another 
Church ; neither did they in their meet- 
ings exercise any such jurisdiction.”! In 
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1641-2 Letchford, in his Plain Dealing, 
says, “ of late divers of the ministers have 
had set meetings to order Church mat- 
ters; whereby it is conceived they bend 
towards Presbyterian rule.” In 1643 
there was an assembly called at Cam- 
bridge of all the pastors in the country, 
some fifty in all. “The principal occa- 
sion” of which, says Gov. Winthrop, 
“was because some of the elders went 
about to set up some things according 
to the presbytery, as of Newbury, etc. 
The assembly concluded against some 
parts of the presbyterial way, and the 
Newbury ministers took time to consider 
the arguments,” etc. 

This jealousy of ministerial power was 
early excited: and, perhaps for this rea- 
son, these ministerial meetings were for 
some years discontinued. 

Thomas Shepard of Charlestown, in 
1672, speaks of them as belonging to 
former days. “ Again, there might be 
seen,” he says, “ministers, and ministers 
cleaving together in way of communion ; 
nothing that was difficult, or question- 
able, or weighty, or new, or that had an 
influence upon the whole, but they were 
wont to consult with one another; as I 
have heard from divers of the ancient 
ministers of Christ now with God, and 
when I was a child, I observed in my 
father’s house, if there happened to be 
some misunderstanding at any time, it 
was reasoned out placidly, and still min- 
isterial communion was maintained; and 
these things are known unto hundreds yet 
living, that they may remember the min- 
isters’ meetings in the several towns by 
course, — at Cambridge, Boston, Charles- 
town, Roxbury, etc.” 

That these meetings were discontinued 
would appear also from the statement of 
John Wise of Ipswich, in his work of 
caustic satire, “The Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused,” published in 1710. He says: 
“ About thirty years ago, more or less, 
there was no appearance of the associa- 





4 Gov. Winthrop’s Journal, Nov. 1633, Vol.i. p. 117. 


1 Cong. Quar., Vol. II., 204. A. H. Quint. 
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tions of pastors in these colonies, and in 
some parts and places there is none yet.” 

The facts then appear to be these: 
The early clergy of New England, from 
a desire for mutual consultation and 
social converse, were naturally brought 
together at stated times. These gather- 
ings were of a purely social and religious 
character, and wholly unexceptionable. 
But some of the clergy of New England 
were avowed Presbyterians, as Thomas 
Parker of Newbury and his kinsman and 
colleague, James Noyes, also John Wood- 
bridge of Andover; and others, like Sam- 
uel Stone, the colleague of the famous 
Thomas Hooker, had Presbyterian ten- 
dencies. These facts, together with the 
jealousy of ministerial power in our 
churches, led to a discontinuance of 
these meetings, perhaps as early as 1645 
or 1650. Near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, or very early in the 
eighteenth, these meetings were revived 
in a still more systematic form, and with 
a decided ecclesiastical character. In 
the first instance they were purely indi- 
genous, and arose from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the early clergy. The 
revival of these associations! may be 
traced to Rev. Charles Morton, minister 
of Charlestown. Mr. Morton came to 
New England in 1686, probably bring- 
ing with him the records of an associa- 
tion once existing in Cornwall, England. 
Such a manuscript volume is now in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

An association of the ministers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, meeting at Cambridge, 
was formed in 1690, and doubtless at the 
suggestion of Mr. Morton. The first 
record is in his handwriting, and bears 
the date of “ Oct. 13, 1690, at Charles- 
town.” This is in the volume just re- 
ferred to. The rules adopted, were, 
with some additions, those of the English 
association. 

The first nine signatures to these rules 





1 See art. by A. H. Quint, Cong. Quar. II. 203. 
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are those of Charles Morton, James Al- 
len, Michael Wigglesworth, Joshua Moo- 
dy, Samuel Willard, John Bailey, Na- 
thaniel Gookin, Cotton Mather, and 
Nehemiah Walter. As the result of their 
deliberations a small work was published 
in 1699, entitled “Thirty Important 
Cases, Resolved with evidence of Scrip- 
ture and Reason. [Mostly] By several 
pastors of adjacent churches, meeting in 
Cambridge, New England. [With some 
other memorable Matters] Now Pub- 
lished for General Benefit, in Boston, in 
New England. Printed by Bartholomew 
Green, and John Allen. Sold at the 
Booksellers’ Shops. 1699.” 

There is an advertisement in this work 
written by Cotton Mather. In this he 
tells us that the number of members 
then belonging to the association was 
seventeen; that the meetings were held 
in the library of Harvard College, on 
the first Monday of every month, except 
the three winter months; that many 
cases of discipline, or of conscience, were 
referred to them for advice from all 
parts of the country; and that as the 
same question was frequently submitted 
to them by different churches or persons, 
it was thought best to publish their most 
important recorded determinations, to- 
gether with the reasons for them. 

After citing many of the propositions 
discussed by this body in the 5th Book 
of his Magnalia, Cotton Mather con- 
cludes: 


“Having so often produced the proposi- 
tions voted by an assembly of ministers at 
Cambridge, for the explanation of our plat- 
form, ’t is not here, amiss, on this occasion to 
give some history of that assembly. | 

“ Know, then, that according to the advice 
of Mr. Hooker, who about a week before he 
fell sick of his last, let fall these words: 
‘We must agree upon constant meetings of 
ministers, and settle the consociation of 
churches, or else we are utterly undone;’ 
it has been the care of the ministers, in the 
several vicinages throughout the most part 
of the countrey, to establish such constant 
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meetings, whereat they have informed one 
another of their various exercises, and as- 
sisted one another in the work of our Lord : 
besides a general appearance of all the min- 
isters in each colony, once a year, at the 
town, and the time of the General Court for 
elections of magistrates in the colonies. 
These meetings have not all obliged them- 
selves to one method of proceedings, in pur- 
suing of mutual edification ; some do still fast 
and pray together, and speak ‘in their turn to 
@ proposed subject, much after the manner of 
the great Grindal’s lectures, then held in the 
congregation of that pastor, to whose house 
they adjourn, confer a while together on mat- 
ters of concernment; but one of these meet- 
ings is regulated by the following orders: 

“ Tt is agreed by us, whose names are under- 
written, that we do associate ourselves for the 
promoting of the Gospel, and our mutual assist- 
ance and furtherance in that great work. 

“Tn order thereunto — 

“J. That we meet constantly, at the Col- 
lege in Cambridge, on a Monday at nine or 
ten of the clock in the morning, once in six 
weeks, or oftener, if need be. 

“TI. That in such meetings, one shall be 
chosen Moderator, pro tempore, for the better 
order and decency of our proceedings, which 
Moderator is to be chosen at the end of 
every meeting. 

“III. That the Moderator’s work be: 

“1. To end the meeting, wherein he is 
chosen, and to begin the next with prayer. 

“*2. To propose matters to be debated, and 
receive the suffrages of the brethren. 

“3. To receive, with the consent of the 
brethren, the subscriptions of such as shall 
join with us; and keep all the papers be- 
longing to the association. 

“4. To give and receive notices, and ap- 
point meetings upon emergent occasions. 

“TV. That we shall submit unto the coun- 
sils, reproofs, and censures of« brethren so 
associated and assembled, in a things in the 
Lord. (Eph. v. 21.) 

“'V. That none of us shall relinquish this 
association, nor forsake the appointed meet- 
ings, without’ giving sufficient reason for the 
same. 

“VI. That our work in the said meeting 
shall be: 

“1. To debate any matter referring to 
ourselves. 
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“9. To hear and consider any cases that 
shall be proposed unto us, from churches or 
private persons. 

“3. To answer any letters directed unto 
us, from any other associations or persons. 

“4, To discourse of any question pro- 
posed at the former meeting.” 

It was probably from this body that 
the sixteen proposals came, Nov. 5, 1705, 
which mark an important crisis in the 
history of our churches. These propo- 
sals contemplated great changes in our 
polity, and were nothing less than an at- 
tempt by certain ministers “in and about 
Boston” to unsettle the platform of these 
Congregational churches. The attempt 
was utterly defeated by Rev. John Wise 
of the Chebacco Parish, Ipswich — now 
Essex—in a pamphlet entitled, “The 
Churches’ Quarrel Espoused.” 

That this was not the only association, 
appears from the fact that the “ Propo- 
sals” were drawn up and put forth for 
the consideration of “ the several asso- 
ciated ministers in the several parts of 
the country.” Mr. Wise thus character- 
izes these “ Proposals”: —‘“ They seem 
a conjunction of all the Church govern- 
ments in the world, and the least part is 
Congregational ;” — “the spectre or 
ghost of Presbyterianism ;”— “ some- 
thing considerable of prelacy ;” — “some- 
thing which smells very strong of the 
infallible chair.” : 

The “ Proposals” came to a speedy 
death in this Commonwealth, and in the 
larger part of New England, but the 
associations increased in number and 
strength. 

The first association of which we have 
any authentic records in the valley of 
the Merrimac, was formed at Bradford, 
June 3, 1719. The following are the — 


“ ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR THE 
REGULATION OF THE SOCIETY — 


“Tt is Agreed by us, whose Names are un- 
derwritten, yt We do Associate ourselves for 
the promoting of the Gospel, and our mutual 
Assistance and furtherance in that great work : 
in order thereto : 
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“TJ, That We meet the — 

“ Third Wednesday in April at Mr. Symme’s ; 
“Third Tuesday in May at Mr. Brown’s; 

“ Third Tuesday in June at Mr. Barnard’s ; 
“First Tuesday in August at Mr. Hale’s ; 

“ Second Wednesday in Sept. at Mr. Roger’s ; 
“Third Tuesday in October at Mr. Phillips’s ; 
‘Last Tuesday in November at Mr. Tufts ; 
Annually. And if any of the Meetings be 
Diverted by an Extraordinary Providence or 
public Solemnity, that we meet y® Week fol- 
lowing. 

“TI. That in such Meetings One shall be 
chosen Moderator, for the time being, to 
continue till the next Meeting. 

“JI. That the Moderator’s Work be: 

“1. To appoint meetings upon emergent 
occasions. 

“2. To Propose Matters to be debated. 

“3. That we Submit unto the Counsels, 
Reproofs, and Censures of the Brethren so 
associated and Assembled in all things in 
ye Lord. (Eph.5: 21.) 

“4, That none of us relinquish this Associa- 
tion, nor forsake y® appointed Meeting with- 
out giving sufficient reason tor the Same. 

“5, That Our Work in the said Meeting 
shall be — 

“1. To begin and end the meeting with 
Prayer : the Person at whose house We meet 
to begin with Prayer; and the Person at 
whose house it is to be next to End with 
Prayer. 

“9. To Give our Answer to Such Question, 
or Questions, as shall be proposed at the pre- 
ceding Meeting. 

“3, To hear and consider any Cases that 
shall be laid before us. 

“4, That at our Table-refreshments We 
Content ourselves with Two Dishes. 

“THomas SYMMES, 
“Moses Hate, 
“Joun Rocers, 
“SaMUEL PHILLIPS, 
“ Joun TurFts, 
“JoHN BARNARD, 
“Joun Brown.” 


These articles were evidently copied 
from those of the Association formed 
“ at Charleston, in N. E., Oct. 13, 1690.” 

The record of the first meeting is as 
follows : 


“A,D.1719. August 4. Ata Minister’s 
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Meeting at the Rev. Mr. Moses Hale’s. at 

Byfield, present the 
“Rev. Mr. SymMEs, 

HALE, 

Turts, 

Brown. 

“ This Question was answered scil. ‘ What 
is the Duty of Ministers and Churches with 
respect to their Adult Baptised non-communi- 
cants?’ It was Answered in this Agreement 
scil. That the Pastors and Churches owe 
unto their Adult Baptised non-communi- 
cants, An Instruction in the Laws of our 
Lord Jesus ; an Admonition upon scandalous 
Violation of those Laws ; and, upon incorrigi- 
bleness in Evil, an open Rejection from all 
Ecclesiastical Privileges.” 

This is the only record for 1719. There 
are but two meetings recorded in 1720, 
and both are of a similar character. No 
meeting is recorded in 1721, and only 
one in 1722. In 1723 it was “agreed 
to turn the ministers’ meetings this year 
into days of fasting and prayer.” This 
arrangement was carried through in the 
respective congregations — there being 
preaching in the A. M. and the P. M. 

The business at the meetings of this 
body, was generally to consider and 
resolve cases of difficulty ;— of which 
there were a numberless amount. But 
this routine is sometimes broken. 


“ October 20, 1824, at Mr. Tufts’. Spent 
the Day in Fasting and Prayer in private, 
principally to implore the Compassion, and 
Aids, and Direction of Heaven, for ourselves 
and other Ministers in the Country under 
their difficult and distressing circumstances 
by reason of a short and scanty Maintenance. 
Mr. Symmes gave us a Sermon on these 
Words, Job xxi. 4: As for me, is my complaint 
to man! 

“1725. August 17. Proposed that every 
one should i%ke notice of anything remark- 
able in his Reading or Conversation, and com- 
municate it to the association for their 
Mutaal Edification. 

“1726. June 21. Discoursed of a Fast be- 
cause of the great drought, and agreed at 
length to meet at Byfield for that end, the 
next week on Wednesday, June 29, unless 
Providence should prevent us by sending a 
plentiful rain this week. 
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“1731. April 20. Proposed to turn some 
of our meetings at least into Fasts, to bewail 
the Declension and other Judgements of the 
present times, and implore a blessing on our 
Ministry, more especially as to the rising 
Generation. And to begin at Haverhill. Mr. 
Phillips and Tufts to preach; Mr. Barnard 
and Parsons to pray. 

“Nearly all the meetings for the years ’31 
and ’32 were turned into days of fasting and 
prayer. 

“1735. June. Our conversation turned 
chiefly upon Mr. Fiske’s case, and what had 
been transacted this Year at the Convention, 
and upon the Accounts we had received of the 
uncommon concern which prevailed in the 
inhabitants of the County of Hampshire and 
Places adjacent, for the Salvation of their 
Souls. 

“1735. July 15. Agreed to ripen our 
thoughts upon the Platform, and particularly 
upon that part of it relating to the Consocia- 
tion of Churches. 

“1735. October21. Discoursed of things 
relating to the work to be done on the next 
Day, the Gathering a third Church in Haver- 
hill, and endeavored to prepare matters for 
it. Considered a covenant which Mr. Brown 
had drawn up for that occasion; and as- 
signed to each, that was to officiate, his part.” 
[This determines the date of the founding of 
the Church in West Haverhill.] 


In 1741, June, the association was 
divided by the following votes: 


“1, Voted that this Association shall be 
divided. 

“2, Voted, that Mr. Barnard, Parsons, 
Balch, Cushing, Jr., Barnard, Jr., together 
with Mr Johnson and Mr. Chandler, if they 
shall desire it, be one of the associations into 
which this association be divided. 

“3. Voted, that Mr. Phillips, Mr. Cushing, 
Sargent, Baily, together with Mr. Brown, 
Batcheller, and Flagg, if they desire it, be the 
other of the associations into which this 
association be divided. 

“4. Voted, that the meetings of each asso- 
ciation for the time to come be upon the 
second Tuesdays of the months in which 
each association shall amongst themselves 
agree to have them. 

“5. Voted, that there be ageneral meeting 
of both associations once a year, at the time 
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and place which shall be agreed upon at the 
preceding general meeting: and that the 
General Meeting to be agreed on, be appointed 
one year in one association and another year 
in the other—and if any accident shall pre- 
vent a General Meeting, then that association 
in which said General Meeting was to have 
been, shall among themselves, appoint an- 
other day and seasonably invite the other 
association thereto. 

“6. Voted, that the next Gencral Meeting 
be on the second Tuesday in September, 1742, 
at the house of Mr. James Cushing. 

“7, Voted, that the book belonging to this 
association before the division be kept still 
for the use of both associations in their Gen- 
eral Meeting, and that a clerk be chosen for 
said General Meeting. 

“8. Voted, that Mr. Parsons be the clerk 
for said General Meeting. 

“9. Voted, that this association be from 
this time divided, in Consequence of the vote 
first mentioned.” 


In consequence of this arrangement, 
we have no records of the meetings of 
these associations from June, 1841, to 
May 14, 1745. Nor is there any record 
of a general meeting. This is the more 
to be regretted as it was the period of 
special excitement with reference to Mr. 
Whitefield. The first visit of this dis- 
tinguished preacher to New England was 
in 1740. He arrived in Boston, Sept. 
18, and proceeded east as far as York, 
Maine, and then west to Northampton, 
and completed his tour on the Ist of 
December. 

Two weeks after Mr. Whitefield left 
New England, Rev. Gilbert Tennent 
made a similar ‘tour of about the same 
length. Opposition, if it existed, was 
either concealed or ineffectual. Mr. 
Prince, in his Christian History, says, 
alluding to this stage of the revival: 
“ And thus successfully did this divine 
work, as above described, go on, without 
lisp, as I remember, of a separation 
either in this town or province, for above 
a year and a half after Mr. Whitefield 
left us, namely, the end of June, 1742; 
when the Rev. Mr. Davenport of Long 
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Island, came to Boston. The excesses 
of this preacher in denunciation soon 
aroused a powerful opposition, and two 
great factions were formed which divided 
the ministers of New England.” In the 
Merrimac Valley, some pastors sided 
with, and some against, the new move- 
ments. 

The minister’s meeting, of which we 
have been speaking, united with a neigh- 
boring association in sending a letter, 
dated Dec. 26th, 1744, to the Associated 
Ministers of Boston and Charlestown, 
relating to the admission of Mr. White- 
field into their pulpits. This letter, 
signed by the members of these associa- 
tions, or the larger portion of them, to- 
gether with the action of the Cambridge 
association, advising, in answer. to his 
request, one of their own members, was 
published. The pamphlet is in the libra- 
ry of the Boston Atheneum. (B. 583. 
Tracts.) Of the first association the 
names are Caleb Cushing of Salisbury, 
Joseph Whipple of Hampton Falls, John 
Lowell of Newbury, Paine Wingate of 
Amesbury, Jeremiah Fogg of Kensing- 
ton, Nathaniel Gookin of North Hamp- 
ton, Elisha Odlin of Amesbury, Peter 
Coffin of Kingston, William Parsons of 
South Hampton, and Samuel Webster of 
Salisbury. 

Of this association we know nothing 
except its existence and membership at 
the time referred to. Of the ten signa- 
tures, five are names of pastors within 
the geographical bounds of the Essex 
North Association. Of the five churches 
represented by these pastors, two have 
become extinct, viz., East Salisbury and 
Sandy Hill. One has become Unitarian, 
viz., the First Church of Newburyport; 
one is feeble, Rocky Hill; and one, that 
of West Amesbury, full of strength and 
vitality. 

Of the second association the names 
are as follows : 

John Barnard, North Andover; Joseph 
Parsons, Bradford; William Balch, Brad- 
ford, (now Groveland;) James Cushing, 
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Haverhill, (North Parish, Plaistow ;) 
Christopher Sargent, Methuen; William 
Johnson, Newbury, (now Second Church, 
West Newbury;) John Cushing, Box- 
ford West; Thomas Barnard, New- 
bury, (now First Church, West New- 
bury ;) Edward Barnard, Haverhill 
Centre. 

We find in this list the names of pas- 
tors belonging to both parts of the minis- 
ter’s meeting, from which we infer that 
they still considered themselves one. 

The names of the body, not at- 
tached to the letter, are James Chand- 
ler, Samuel Phillips, Samuel Batcheller, 
Ebenezer Flagg, and Abner Bailey. 
Nine of the members signed the letter, 
and five did not. Those who signed 
were all opposed to Mr. Whitefield; and 
those who did not were supposed to be his 
advocates. Messrs. Phillips and Chand- 
ler seem at this time to have withdrawn 
from the body, as their names do not 
again appear on the records. It is no- 
ticeable, also, that all who joined the 
association after 1745, were either decid- 
ed Arminians, or moderate Calvinists. 
These were John Tucker of Newbury, 
William Symmes of North Andover, 
Elizur Holyoke of Boxford, Jonathan 
Eames of Newton, N. H., Samuel Wil- 
liams of Bradford, Thomas Cary of 
Newburyport, and Jonathan French of 
Andover. 

There is evidence that from the time 
of Mr. Whitefield’s second visit onward 
there was a well understood division 
among the pastors in this region. The 
opponents of Mr. Whitefield were strong- 
ly in the majority in the ministers’ meet- 
ing — consequently those who joined that 
body were in sympathy with them. 

About this time the two parts of the 
association came together. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
* At a ministers’ meeting at Mr. Sargent’s, 
May 14, 1745. 


“ Several of the association which had for 
some years past resided on the north side of 
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the river, but since ceased, appearing desirous 
of uniting with us again, it was put to vote, 
‘Whether those gentlemen of the two asso- 
ciations present, shall be re-united ?’ passed 
in the affirm. The gentlemen and the Rev. 
Messrs. Flagg, Batcheller, Bayley. The Rev. 
Mr. Parker of Haverhill, having desired to 
be admitted into the association, voted in 
the affirm. Voted, that the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nard of Newbury, be clerk of the associa- 
tion. At this meeting there were present 
Rev. Messrs. Barnard, Parsons, Balch, Cush- 
ing, Sargent, Cushing, jun., Barnard, jun., 
Barnard, tertius.” 


The ministers’ meeting continued its 
regular sessions down to August 10, 
1773. The record there closes abruptly. 
During the first part of its existence 
from 1719 to 1744, a period of twenty- 
five years, there is no division of senti- 
ment noticeable: but in the last part, 
from 1744 to 1773, a period of twenty- 
nine years, it is evident that a change 
had taken place in the views of a major- 
ity of its members respecting the duties 
of practical religious life. No fast or 
season of special prayer was observed 
by the body after 1745. No questions 
of vital interest were discussed, but the 
whole time of the sessions seems to have 
been taken up in hearing statements of 
difficulties and giving advice. 


“June 9, 1752. The association sub- 
scribed thirty-three dollars to the relief of 
the poor in Boston, in this Season of distress, 
by reason of the Small pox, and sent it by 
Mr. Parsons, going to Medford. 

“ Aug. 11, 1752. Mr. Barnard of Ando- 
ver, gave an account of a letter received from 
the honorable Thomas Hubbard, Esq., return- 
ing thanks in the name of the overseers of the 
poor of the Town of Boston, to the associa- 
tion for thirty-three dollars contributed to 
them under their distress. 

* Aug. 8, 1758. The association, by a 
committee, proportioned the charge for print- 
ing a late pamphlet entitled ‘A Vindication, 
etc.” wrote by one of our number.” 


This pamphlet was prepared as a de- 
fence of Rev. Samuel Bacheller, the first 
minister of the West Parish in Haverhill, 
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who was accused of heresy in saying 
that the work of redemption was finished 
when Christ uttered the words “ Itis fin- 
ished.” It was intended as a reply toa 
large pamphlet written by Joseph 
Haynes, entitled, “‘ A discourse in order 
to confute the heresy, delivered and much 
contended for, in the West Parish, in 
Haverhill, and countenanced by many of 
the ministers of the neighboring parishes, 
viz.: ‘That the blood and water which 
came from Christ when the soldier pierced 
his side, his laying in his grave and his 
resurrection, was no part of the work of 
redemption, and that his laying in the 
grave was no part of his humiliation.’” 
It was printed in 1757. [See a more ex- 
tended account in the sketch of Rev. 
Samuel Bacheller.] 

“1769. June. A motion was made to 
have a lecture on the forenoon of our asso- 
ciation. Some discussion followed, when it 
was agreed that each member should act his 
pleasure with respect to the lecture. The 
lecture was preached generally at all the 
subsequent meetings.” 

After the death of the ministers’ meet- 
ing at the early age of 54, its records 
passed into the hands of Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Symmes of North Andover, and 
Rey. Elizur Holyoke of Boxford, First 
Parish, and by them were given to the 
Wilmington Association, now the An- 
dover. The following is the record: 

“1792. July 3. The Wilmington Associa- 
tion, to which this book formerly belonged, 
having been long since dissolved, the book 
fell into the hands of the Rev. Messrs. Holy- 
oke and Symmes, who desired the scribe, in 
their names, to present it to this association, 
if they would please to accept it. It was 
gratefully received, and the thanks of the 
association were given to Messrs. Holyoke 
and Symmes for the same. Voted, that in 
future the votes and proceedings of the asso- 
ciation shall be recorded in this book.” 

But why, it may be asked, were these 
records taken to the Wilmington Asso- 
ciation in preference to the body occu- 
pying most of the ground of the old 
ministers’ meeting, and known as the 
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Essex Middle, and now as the Essex 
North ? 

The Wilmington Association was form- 
ed July 5th, 1763, nearly two years after 
the formation of what is now the Essex 
North. It was evidently formed with a 
bias in the opposite direction from that 
of the Essex North, and a bias with 
which Mr. Holyoke, and Dr. Symmes, 
and Mr. Jonathan French, all of whom 
became members of it, were in sympathy. 
The.5th and 6th articles of agreement 
show this bias more distinctly than any 
statement, viz: 


“5. We propose to admit no person into 
our association as a member, to the grief 
and displeasure of any one among us. 

“We propose not to admit into our pul- 
pits any preacher which we think will be to 
the grief of any of our association.” 


The articles were originally signed by 


“Tsaac Morritt of Wilmington. 
‘““THomas Jones of Woburn. 
“Evias SMITH. 
“EviaB Stone of Reading.” 
“ JONATHAN FRENCH was admitted to it May 
7, 1776. 
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“Witt1am Symmes was admitted to it July 
2, 1782. 

“Exizor Hotyoxe was admitted to it Aug. 
6, 1782.” 


In May 9, 1797, the name was changed 
from Wilmington to Andover Associa- 
tion. 

The active members of that body at 
the time the transfer of the records was 
made, were Rev. Henry Cummings of 
Billerica, Rev. Isaac Morrill of Wilming- 
ton, Rev. Eliab Stone of Reading, Rev. 
John Marrett of Woburn, Rev. Caleb 
Prentice of South Reading. Rev. Mr. 
Morrill of Wilmington, was a decided 
Arminian, and a bitter opponent of 
Whitefield. It is said that Whitefield 
once sent an appointment for preaching 
on the common by the meeting-house in 
Wilmington, when Father Morrill mount- 
ed his horse, and rode to every house in 
town to forbid attendance, thus carrying 
the notice to every family, and securing 
for Mr. Whitefield an overwhelming con- 
gregation. 

Dr. Cummings of Billerica, was a 
strong revolutionary patriot, and an in- 
telligent, openly determined Arminian. 


, IN BRADFORD, JUNE ind 1719. 





NAMES. 


Date of Admission. 


Residence. 





Thomas Symmes,. 
Moses Hale, 
John Rogers, 
Samuel Phillips,.. 
John Tufts,........6 
John Barnard,. 

John Brown,....... 
Joseph Parsons,..... 
William Balch, 
Christopher Sargent, . +e 
James Chandler, ....... 
James Cushing, ...... 
William Johnson,..... 
Samuel Batcheller,..... 
John Cushing, ..... 
Ebenezer Flagg,.. 
Edward Barnard,. 

Abner Bailey, .... 
Benjamin Parker,. 
Thomas Barnard,. 

John Tucker, D. 
William Symmes, D. D.,. 
Elizur Holyoke, .. 
Jonathan Eames,.... 
Samuel Williams, LL. D. 
Thomas Cary, 

Jonathan French, 


June 
+-/June 
--|June 
June 
-|June 
--|June 
June 
June 
-|June 


seeeeee eee eeeeeeecers 





Nov. 


Octoker 8, 
October 11, 


about 
about 


..|August 13, 
..'about May, 


1719| Bradford,.... 
3, 1719) Newbury, (Byfield. Ne 
1719 Boxford, 1st GHUSOR ae nccadeoece 
1719. Andover, South Church 
1719} West Newbury, 1st ee 
1719| Andover, North Church..........+6+ 
1719| Haverhill............. Reevaneereweee e 
» 1726) Bradford.......... 
, 1727, Groveland. 
1730| Methuen...... 
1733) Georgetown 
1733) Haverhill, North Parish POrrr rT es 
1733) West Newbury, 2d Church..... 
, 1736, Haverhill, West F =. 
oe .| Boxford, " West Parish. . 
1737} Chester, N. H 
1740 Haverhill... 
|Salem, N. 
1745 Haverhill, East Parish. 
1745; West Newbury, 1st Parish. 
1748 Newbury 
1758, Andover, North Parish 
1764 Boxford, East Parish . 
1764; Newtown, is: ies 
1766, Bradford 
1771| Newburyport. 
1773: Andover, South Parish... 





eee e ere eeressseees 


seer serene 


14, 


see 
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LICENTIATES OF THE MINISTER’S MEETING. 








‘Date of Approbation-/ 


Residence, 





Timothy Walker, 










29, 1729 Concord, N. H.... 


eee ee eee eeee 













James Chandler, ..... us oy 15, 1730 as eg sees eeeccccce 
Nathaniel Merrill,........... 000068 00eee sccse July 15, 1735|Hudson, N. H...........+ so ceceveccs 
Samuel Phillips, Jr.,. 5 September, 1737|Andover, North Parish...... Ane 
Edward Barnard,. . September, 1738} Haverhill. ...........0 

Abner Bailey, ..... ...|September, 1738 Salem, N. H. ‘ 

Samuel Webster, D. D.,...........065 ...|September, 1739/Salisbury.......ss+eeeeeees 

Joseph Parsons, Jr... LN evan oust 2 1]October 14, 1755|Brookfield. ..........c.ccsceeeees 
Abiel Foster,....... April 15, 1760|Canterbury, N. H pavcnaduicneumeced oi 
Jacob Emery, .... 1762|Pembroke, N. H........-.cescccsees 
Amos Moody,.... -|October 12, 1762)Pelham, N. H............ececceceees 
NN RIN, d.5bc cneee snes -| October 12 1762 Danville, SRRCEE La mies sateen Kaka yen ss 
John Marsh, D. D.,.. August 14, 1764)Wethersfield, Conn............0000++ 
ND BING 5 yo nenn ss 0005055 5000 0555060005 June — 10, 1766) Newburyport. ........-eeeeeeeeee eens 
Tees Marea, D. D., oscccescsesesse bacaue August 1 JO ee re pheniaesaee a 
SOE Ee RINIAY sn 556 0 niin po is bign >= seb sen cae May 04, F771 Atkinson, Ne EW. oo.00.000sivececesee9 ° 











It may be proper here briefly to al- 
lude to another ministerial body, which, 
though some eighteen years subsequent 
to the Essex North Association in res- 
pect to organization, was yet related to 
it as occupying a considerable portion of 
its present field. I refer to the Haver- 
hill Association, formed at Haverhill 
August 19, 1779. 

The plan on which the Haverhill As- 
sociation was first formed was this: 


“Tt having been found by experience that 
associations of the ministers of the gospel, 
under proper regulations are well adapted 
to promote the design of this sacred office 
and subserve the common interest of the 
charches : — 

“ We, therefore, the subscribers, pastors of 
neighboring churches, do hereby propose and 
agree to associate. We agree to meet to- 
gether at our respective homes in rotation 
according to seniority, on the Tuesday before 
the first Sabbath in May, and the five follow- 
ing months annually. And when met, to 
tuke under consideration such matters as 
may properly come before us relative to our 
fidelity to each other—-to the interests of 
religion in general and of the churches in 
particular to which we severally belong — 
to give and reccive in the spirit of meekness 
and brotherly love, such advice as may ap- 
pear most suitable under our present difficul- 
ties, as well as those which may subsist in 
our respective charges. And that all things 
may be done decently and in order, we agree 
to choose a moderator who shall continue 
until another is chosen; also a scribe te 
take minutes of our proceedings and to give 
attested copies as there may be occasion. 


“ And as public lectures on such occasions 
have sometimes been given, and when gener- 
ally attended by the people, might be to edi- 
fication, we therefore agree to have public 
lectures in the parishes or towns where we 
meet, so long as the people shall give us 
countenance and encouragement by mani- 
festing a good disposition to attend them. 

“In token of this our agreement and asso- 
ciation, and with a serious determination to 
meet together without needlessly or trivially 
absenting ourselves, and that we will hold 
the objects seriously in view as above speci- 
fied, we have hereunto set our respective 
names : 

“ HAVERHILL, August 19, 1779. 
“GyLes MERRILL. 
“ PHINEAS ADAMS. 
“ STEPHEN PEAzoDY. 
“Joun Suaw. 

“ The Rev. Gyles Merrill was chosen moder- 
ator, and the Rev. Mr. Adams, scribe.” 


The early records of the Haverhill 
Association are exceedingly meagre. Un- 
der the date of August 19, 1779, we have 
an account of the organization at Haver- 
hill, but at which parish there is nothing 
to determine. From this date to Octo- 
ber, 1811, when the rules were first re- 
vised, a period of thirty-two years, there 
are but twenty-four records made; and 
the only items noted are the admission of 
members, the approbation of candidates 
for the ministry, the choice of officers, 
and one ordination of an evangelist : viz., 
that of Jacob Burbank, at Pelham, N. H., 
September 14, 1809. 

This body was composed of ministers 
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resident in both Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, but principally from the for- 
mer. In the course of time the Massa- 
chusetts element had almost entirely 
withdrawn; and on May 7, 1834, the 
rules of the body were revised, and the 
name changed to that of the Derry 
Association. This still exists, and is one 
of the most important of the associa- 
tions of New Hampshire, and a curious 
instance of migration. This body first 
appointed delegates to the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, May 19, 1807; 
its last appointment was made May 15, 
1833. From Dr. Bouton’s Historical 
Discourse on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire, it seems that Dr. Church was 
present and was chosen scribe of that 
body at its organization, June 8, 1809. 
At the first meeting after the organiza- 
tion, John H. Church and John Kelly 
are enrolled as from the Haverhill 
North Association. But the first ap- 
pointment of delegates to the General 
Association of New Hampshire which 
appears upon the records of the Haver- 
hill Association, was made August 10, 
1813. From this time onward until the 
change in the name, and the body became 
distinctly an Association of New Hamp- 
shire, two sets of delegates were annual- 
ly chosen to represent the members in 
their respective States. 


REVISED RULES. 


“Oct. 1811. At Amesbury, W. Parish, 
Mass. 

“Then the following regulations, for the 
government of the Haverhill Association, 
were adopted : — 

“ Art. I. There shall be three constitution- 
al meetings of this association annually. 

“Art. II. The first annual meeting of this 
body shall be on the second Tuesday in 
June. The second meeting shall be on the 
second Tuesday in August. The third and 
last meeting shall be on the second Tuesday 
in October. 

“ Extra meetings may be called in the fol- 
lowing manner: Five members signing a 
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written request to the scribe, and having 
provided a place for said meeting, and giving 
this information in the request —it shall be 
the duty of the scribe to call such meeting, 
by giving information to those members who 
did not sign the request. 


“ REGULATIONS. 


“ Art. I, The public lecture shall be in the 
afternoon, on Tuesday the day of the meet- 
ing, at such hour as is judged the most con- 
venient by the member at whose house the 
meeting is holden. The members shall con- 
vene and form before dinner, and the asso- 
ciation shall be in session until twelve the 
next day. 

“Business of these meetings: Two ser- 
mons shall be read in rotation, beginning with 
the two senior members, followed with re- 
marks. 

“ Art. II. There shall at each meeting be 
two theological questions discussed, begin- 
ning with two members next in standing to 
the two seniors, and the two seniors shall 
propose the two first questions, and then 
those who answer questions shall propose 
the next, without regarding seniority. Ques-, 
tions in theology or morals shall occupy the 
remaining time. 

“Art. IIL It shall be the duty of each 
member to propose at the last meeting in the 
year, a subject for the preachers the next 
year. The three senior members present 
shall select from these six subjects, which 
shall be given by vote of this body to the 
principals and their seconds. 

“Art. IV. It is expected that the moder- 
ator will be attentive that the members con- 
form to these rules. ; 

“ Art.5. Itis also expected that the scribe 
record all votes which respect the interest 
of this body, at the time and place when they 
shall be taken.” 


At the first regular meeting under the 
revised rules, important action was taken 
on the subject of temperance. 


TEMPERANCE. 


At a meeting of the Haverhill Asso- 
ciation, at the house of Rev. Nathan 
Bradstreet, in Chester, N. H., on the 
second Tuesday in June (the 10th) 1812, 
action was taken with a view to discoun- 
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tenance the improper use of ardent 
spirits; and it was voted, “that no 
brother shall be deemed wanting in 
generosity or hospitality if he neglects 
to provide ardent spirits for his brethren, 
when they meet at his house.” Rev. 
Messrs. Smith and Church were also ap- 
pointed as a committee to confer with the 
Londonderry Presbytery on the subject, 
and to obtain their cooperation with them 
in measures calculated to prevent the in- 
temperate use of ardent spirits. 

The following preamble and rules of 
conduct were unanimously adopted by 
the association at the same time and 
place: 


“The Haverhill Association being deeply 
impressed with the numerous evils which 
grow out of a common and excessive use 
of spirituous liquors, and feeling themselves 
under sacred obligations to be patterns of 
sobriety and to avoid every appearance of 
evil, do agree to adopt the following as 
general rules of conduct : 

“1, This association agree that they will 
consider the exhibition of spirituous liquors, 
in their meetings, as no part of brotherly en- 
tertainment; and they agree in common 
cases of health to refrain wholly from their use. 

“2. The members of this association be- 
ing acquainted with each other’s determina- 
tion, do decide that a brother of this body 
shall not be deemed deficient in the rites of 
hospitality, who omits in ordinary cases to 
set spirituous liquors before us, in our com- 
mon intercourse, but shall be considered as 
acting a decorous, brotherly, and Christian 
part. 

“3. This association do agree that they 
will, in their parochial visits, in their social 
interviews and circles, in their attendance on 
funeral and marriage solemnities, do all they 
deem consistent with Christian prudence to 
discountenance and suppress the common 
use of ardent spirits. 

“4, This association feeling a deep and 
tender concern for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the people under their parochial 
care, beg leave to solicit their particular at- 
tention to this important subject. They 
unitedly and earnestly recommend, that they 
would refrain from the use of ardent spirits, 
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in their friendly and social intercourse; and 
in particular on funeral occasions, when God 
is calling us to solemn thoughtfulness, that 
everything might be avoided, which tends to 
weaken the impression and render us less 
mindful of our latter end.” 


A further revision of the articles of 
the association, was made and adopted 
at a meeting in Bradford, June 13, 1815. 
Under these regulations the body con- 
tinued without any material alterations 
until 1834. 


“Oct. 10, 1815. Prof. Ebenezer Porter, 
of Andover, was admitted a member. 

“June 9, 1818. ‘Tompkins, Eaton, and 
Dodge, were appointed a committee to revise 
the questions to be proposed to candidates 
for the ministry. 

“ Aug. 3, 1819. The subject of a Minis- 
terial Library was referred to Eaton, Tomp- 
kins, and Church, as a committeee. The 
records give no account of their final action. 
Same date, Parker, Church, and Harris, were 
appointed a committee to prepare and pub- 
lish in the Concord Observer, Essays on the 
regulations and utility of Sabbath Schools. 
Same date. Tompkins, Eastman, and Kelly, 
were appointed a committee to collect facts 
respecting the profanation of the Sabbath, 
and disasters happening to transgressors ; 
with a view of publishing a tract on the 
subject. 

“ Oct. 12,1819. The word license is used 
for the first time in the records, in the place 
of the word approbation, in recommending 
candidates for the ministry. 

“ June 13, 1820. The association had a 
conference on this question, ‘Is it lawful for 
a man to yoke his team and endeavor thereby 
to secure grain or hay on the Sabbath day 
from apprehended damage?’ The records 
do not give the conclusion to which they 
came. 

“ Aug. 7, 1821. Voted to have a special 
meeting of the association for prayer, at 
Atkinson, Aug. 29th. 

“June 11, 1822. Special action was taken 
to secure the preaching of the gospel to the 
vacant societies in Nottingham West, Litch- 
field, and Atkinson, N. H., and Haverhill 
West. Inquiries were directed to be made 
respecting Manchester, Sandown, Hawke, 
and Newtown, N. H. 
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“ Aug. 12, 1823. Considered the subject 
of ordaining two young men to the work of 
the gospel ministry, and deferred the subject 
till to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock, with a 
view of calling in delegates from some of 
the neighboring churches. 

“ Aug. 13. Voted to resolve the associa- 
tion into an ecclesiastical council, together 
with those delegates who are present, for the 
purpose of ordaining Mr. William Shed and 
Mr. William W. Niles as evangelists, and 
appointed Rev. John H. Church as assistant 
scribe.” 


This was evidently a departure from 
the original design of the association, 
and an encroachment upon the inde- 
pendence of the churches. It was an 
assumption of power which is very in- 
frequent in the history of similar bodies, 
and can only be accounted for by the 
presence of several members of the 
Londonderry Presbytery in the asso- 
ciation. This action in the ordination 
of evangelists was probably without 
any intentional trespass on the well- 
established usage of Congregational 
churches. But it is instructive in show- 
ing how easily important departures are 
taken, from the simplicity of our polity. 
There is, it is true, a deference shown to 
Congregational custom in delaying till 
the next day final action, that delegates 
of the churches might be summoned. 

But it is very plain that no meeting 
of any Church could be regularly called 
in that brief space of time, and delegates 
appointed. It seems more like the action 
of a session and a presbytery. 


“ October 10,1826. Voted, that it is expe- 
dient to form a conference of churches. 
Church, Kelly, and Ingraham, were appoint- 
ed a committee to draft a constitution.” 


The movement of forming local con- 
ferences in New England, originated in 
almost all cases in the associations. 

In 1832 an ‘effort was made to form a 
new association by taken several brethren 
from the Haverhill and Andover Asso- 
ciations. This project, however, failed. 
It is probable that the brethren found 
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much practical inconvenience in being in 
two States. For within four years after 
this scheme was abandoned, the four 
churches in Haverhill and the one in 
Bradford, united with the Essex North 
Association. The Church in West Ames- 
bury had done the same thing in 1827. 

Thus one by one the Massachusetts 
churches withdrew, leaving the Haver- 
hill Association to become, May 7, 1834, 
the Derry Association of New Hamp- 
shire. 

In the fifty-five years of its history as 
representing in part the churches of 
Massachusetts, it had forty members, 
and eighty licentiates. Of the ten 
churches of this State once connected 
with that body, all but two, Dracut and 
Methuen, are now within the present 
bounds of the Essex North Association. 

The whole number of different churches 
connected with it from 1779 to 1834 was 
nineteen, of which ten were in Massa- 
chusetts and nine in New Hampshire. 

The names of the churches in Massa- 
chusetts and the dates of their con- 
nection, were as follows. Haverhill 
Centre, West, and North, 1779. West 
Boxford, Methuen and Bradford, 1788. 
Amesbury West, 1791. Haverhill East, 
1797. Amesbury First Church, 1805. 
Prof. Porter, 1815, and Dracut, 1816. 

The churches of New Hampshire and 
the dates of their connection, were as 
follows. Atkinson, 1779. Hampstead, 
1793. Salem, 1797. Chester, 1801. 
Pelham, 1809. Windham, 1810. Derry 
First Church, 1811. Londonderry, 1832. 
Auburn, 1834. 

We thus find traces of three different 
ministerial bodies on the territory now 
occupied by the Essex North Associa- 
tion. First, the “ Minister’s Meeting,” 
which was formed in 1719, and became 
extinct about 1773. Its records are in 
fine preservation and are held by the 
Andover Association. Its moderators, 
it would seem, were chosen at each 
meeting. Its scribes were, John Brown, 
1719-1735; Moses Parsons, 1735-1745 ; 
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Thomas Barnard, 1745-1750; Edward 
Barnard, 1750. 

Of the second body there are various 
notices, but as yet we can find no traces 
of its records. It embraced the minis- 
ters in the south-eastern part of New 
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Hampshire, and a few in the north- 
western corner of Massachusetts. The 
third body is the “ Haverhill Associa- 
tion.” Its records are in the keeping 
of the Derry Association, N. H. It did 
not die, but had a transmigration. 


INSTITUTED AT HAVERHILL, MASS., 
19 1779. 








NAMES. 


Place of Settlement. [Date of Admission. 





Gyles Merrill, wave 
Phineas Adams,...... pia mabeneKne 
Stephen Peabody,...... sna enwae 20 


‘Haverhill North Parish, 
.|Haverhill West Parish, 
Atkinson, NM. B.,...20..0000 ieeeanuaess 


o« August 19, 1779 
August 19, 1779 
os aS 19, 1779 


John Shaw,..... Cabbie sss antndavonecnen Haverhill ist Parish,,. .......000.sseceees 19, 1779 


Moses Hale, 


Simon Finley Williams,.....2....4 


Jonathan Allen,.. 
Peter Eaton, 
Francis Welch, 
John Kelly,. 
David Smit 
Abiel Abbot, 


Humphrey Clark Perley,. bbUaebes ees cae 


John Smith,........... 
Isaac Tompkins, 
Nathan — 
Samuel Mead.,. 


ER | 


‘Boxford taionaa mn 


Methuen,.. 
EOE, 026 snnnencnce 


5 eedesoresdveed |Boxford Wiss Parish, 


'Amesbur 


sab seeeehok papeadsesbaee pone! Saha ie 
..|Hampstead, N. H., . 


West Parish, 
Haverhill ist Parish, 


° ‘cn, N. i 
- |Amesbury West —- 
;Amesbur: 


ist Parish, . 


Stephen Hull,........ 
John Hubbard G urch,. 

SRMAMET TIRITIS,. 60060500600.000000 
Joshua Dodge,...... 

Edward L. Parker. 


set Wind 


..|Derry 1st 


Ebenezer Porter, Prof.,......seeceeeeees Theo. Sem., Andover, 
pababea bons een |Methuen,.........+. phe nica 


Jacob Ward Eastman... 
William Gould,.... 
William Balch,............ aberee 
Joel ae ‘Arnold,. 

BD Wace sccscsccesccees punweccense 
Joseph Merrill, 

Ira Ingraham, 

Dudley Phelps... 

Calvin Cutler,......... 
Moses G. Grosvenor,.. 
Spencer F. Beard, 
Loammi Ives Hoadly,. .. 
Jonathan Clement,.... 
Samuel H. Peckham 
Abijah Cross, 

John R. Adams, 
Benjamin Sargen iow 


souchvews Se ROME,, 


Dracut,. 
Bradford, 


Bradford, 





.|Salem, N. <A 
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January 
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NAMES OF CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY APPROVED BY THE HAVERHILL 
ASSOCIATION. 


" NAMES. 


‘Date of dgerevel. TI ; 


Date of Approval. 


"NAMES. 








John Kelly, .|May 1, 1792 
Rufus ee sees Digg ie 
Josiah Webster,. . .|no date given | 
Samuel Walker, ...|May 1 
David Batchelder,... me ..-|January 
Benjamin White, ... .| April, 
Benjamin Rice,.... ..-|March 
John Bascom, ’ - 
Joseph W. Clary 
Josiah Peet,... 
Darius O. Griswold,. 
Richard Hall, 
Nathaniel Merrill. 
Joshua Dean,.. 

Jacob Ide, 

Jonathan Lee,. . 
Eleazer Lord, 

Samuel John’ Mills,. 
Ansel Nash, 

Simeon Woodruff,. . 
Ephraim H. Newton,. 


31, 1810 
1810 








1813 : 


Chauncey Pm. banish eee 
William Eaton,. Seine 
David Oliphant 


++|April 14, 1813 


, 1804 | Hezekiah Woodruff,........ 


Phillip Colby, 

Robert Crowell,........ eon 
William Gould,....... 
Valentine Little,. 

Enoch Pillsbury, 

| Horatio Bardwel! 

| Calvin Colton, 

Leonard Jewett,. 

| David M. Mitchell, 

|Miles P. Squire,. . 

| Elijah Baldwin,............+ August 
'Herman Halsey,...... ceccee 
|Stephen Mason... 

bye Page, 


Job 8. Swift, 
William Kimball, peenens +... June 
Henry Robinson,....... ....|August 


30, 1814 
14, 1814 
“ “ 





“ 


11, 1816 
14, 1816 
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What is Woman? — Rev. Moses Bradford. 








NAMES. Date of ‘Approval. 


Date of Approval. 





John Wheeler,... August 
Reynolds Bascom,..........| “ 
Robert H. Noyes,...........|/October 
Henry Wade,...............| November 
Samuel Griswold,.........../August 
Horace Smith,....... asian nis 
James Prentiss, ‘ 

David C. Proctor, 

Jacob Cummings, ... 
Nathaniel Cogswell, 

James Abell,.............6 
Carleton Hurd,... 

James Kimball,............./3 
William L. Buffett,.... 
John L. Burnap,.........+-- 
Edmund Frost,............. 
Abijah Cross,. .:......--005+ 
Nathaniel Bouton,...... 
Caleb Burbank,............. 


“ 
29, 
6 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 

10, 

12, 
“ 
“ 
oe 


“c 
“ 
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1821 | Erastus Maltby,...... 


sy | Edward Palmer, 


13, 1822 Samuel Hall, 
|| Samuel Russell,. ane 
1823, John Sherer, 
1823 Joseph P. Taylor,... 


20, 1824 | Samuel C. Jackson, ae aed 


| NAMES. 


Frederick E. Cannon,.. 
Flavel Griswold,............ 


- Hoyt,...... eoeceeces 


ey Jones. sGanenekous ee 
|| Danie Lancaster,.. 
|;Samuel Marsh, 


Ora Pearson, 





Milton P. Braman,......... 
| David Merrill,...... 
{|Samuel Arnold, 


October 
..|August 
\October 
|December 
May 
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WHAT IS WOMAN? 


[FRom A MS. OF THE XIIITH CENTURY — PROBABLY BY A WELL-MITTENED OLD BACHELOR.] 


Quid est mulier? 
Amicitia inimica ; 
Ineffugabilis poena ; 
Necessarium malum; 
Naturalis temptatio 
Desiderabilis calamitas ; 
Domesticum periculum ; 
Delectabile detrimentum ; 


Mali nata, boni colore depicta 


Janua diaboli ; 


Via iniquitatis ; 


, 


Scorpionis percussus notitiumque. 


Genus femina. 


Ex eis ab initio aucupatum 


Est peccatum. 





REV. MOSES BRADFORD. 


BY REV. CHARLES CUTLER, FRANCESTOWN, N. 


Rev. Moses Braprorp, at whose 
house the Union Association was organ- 
ized fifty years ago, and whose name 
stands at the head of the list of its 
members, was born at Canterbury, Ct., 
Aug. 6th, 1765. His parents, William 
and Mary (Cleaveland) Bradford, are 
described as persons of “good under- 
standing, piety, and usefulness.” His 
mother, a devoted woman and disciple 
of Whitefield, dying at the birth of this 
her fourteenth child, with her parting 
breath made a special dedication of him 


H. 


to God. Falling into the hands of pious 
aunts, and afterwards becoming the care 
of a pious step-mother, his childhood was 
spent in circumstances most favorable to 
the formation of a religious character. 
It is not known at what age he became 
a subject of grace, but probably during 
his earliest years. In later life he was 
accustomed to speak of the piety and 
prayers of his step-mother, and her con- 
versation with him on religious subjects 
when he was very young. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen years, . 
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he went to live with an elder brother, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Bradford of Rowley, 
Mass., under whose tuition he received a 
good English and classical education, fit- 
ting him to enter the senior class of 
Dartmouth College in the spring of 
1785, where, in the autumn of the same 
year, he was graduated with a good 
reputation for talents and scholarship. 
After spending a year with his brother 
in the study of theology, he taught an 
academy for a time at Portsmouth, 
and preached at various places, among 
others at Milford, where he received an 
invitation to settle, which invitation he 
declined. 

In 1789 he came to Francestown, 
where he found existing two religious 
organizations, a Congregational Church, 
and a Presbyterian Scotch Society. Con- 
siderable antagonism had for years ex- 
isted between these, and neither had 
been able to settle a pastor. After Mr. 
Bradford had preached as a candidate 
for some months, the town voted him a 
call to settle either as a Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister, as he might 
prefer. He accepted the call, and after 
some months delay, during which time 
some obstacles to his usefulness were 
removed, he was ordained according to 
Congregational usage, Sept. 8th, 1790. 
Here, for thirty-seven years, he lived 
and labored, accomplishing for this 
Church and people a work, the value 
of which is inestimable. 

His mind was naturally strong and 
vigorous, and he had formed habits of 
independent and thorough investigation. 
He had been intimate with persons emi- 
nent for attainments in human and theo- 
logical science, and had imbibed their 
tastes and been excited to study. Hav- 
ing lived for years in the family of a 
pastor, and having had experience of the 
world both as a teacher and a preacher, 
his practical talent had been so called 
into use as to fit him to manage the af- 
fairs of his Church and parish judiciously. 
The Christian influences which had sur- 


Rev. Moses Bradford. 
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rounded his childhood, and his own deep 
religious experience, rendered him sober 
and earnest, and prepared him to engage 


“devoutly in the great business of his pro- 


fession. Thus furnished for his work, by 
a wise and generous management he suc- 
ceeded in uniting the discordant elements 
which existed among his people, and lay- 
ing the foundation of a peaceful and 
prosperous Church. The same prudence 
and personal influence was afterwards 
continually exercised in thwarting all 
those plans which the enemy devises for 
dividing and weakening the churches. 
Being a thorough and hearty believer in 
the fundamental doctrines of the scrip- 
tures, he preached these doctrines with 
great ability and fervor, often rising to 
a high degree of eloquence. Thus he 
educated the people and bound them to- 
gether with the bands of truth. 

Several revivals were enjoyed during 
his ministry. That in 1812 and 1815, 
resulted in the addition of more than 
a hundred members to the Church. The 
thoroughness of the examination of the 
candidates for admission to the Church 
is remembered with great interest. It 
was conducted first by the pastor; then 
by the pastor and the four deacons; then 
publicly before the whole Church. At 
those public examinations, the meeting- 
house was crowded to hear the reading 
of the experiences of the candidates. 
People and ministers from neighboring 
towns came in as they do to attend an 
ordination. Such thoroughness is evi- 
dence of the pastor’s wisdom. 

Mr. Bradford insisted upon the mem- 
bers of the Church attending with their 
families the preparatory lecture, as well 
as the services of the Sabbath, and set 
a good example by bringing his own 
family, including his hired help, at all 
seasons of the year, haying and harvest- 
ing not excepted. 

In personal appearance Mr. Bradford 
was not tall, but large and well propor- 
tioned; with a firm step and command- 
ing bearing, he impressed himself upon 
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all as a man of authority. He was social 
and easy of address towards acquaint- 
ances, but appeared more reserved to 
strangers, while children always stood 
somewhat in fear of him. Yet he was 
kind and sympathizing, and possessed a 
personal interest in all his people, and 
was respected and honored by all who 
knew him. 

His mental powers began to decay 
earlier in life than is common. Perhaps 
this fact will account in part for difficul- 
ties which arose near the close of his 
ministry, and which led to his dismission. 
An honorable settlement was made with 
him by the town, and his labors closed 
January 1, 1827. 

After his dismission, he resided a few 
years in Francestown, preaching to des- 
titute congregations as he had opportu- 
nity. Fora year or two from 1830 he 
preached at Colebrook, N. H., where his 
zeal for the cause of Christ was success- 
fully called into action. His son writes 
of his labors there, that “the people had 
erected a frame of a meeting-house and 
had not completed the covering, but had 
left it to the inbeating of the winds and 
storms of that north region. This 
aroused his spirit, and he levelled the 
broken shafts of his former vehemence, 
first at the meeting-house as a monu- 
ment of disgrace, and then at the people 
who were disgraced by it, and finally 
bantered them to sell it to him and he 
would make a personal effort to relieve 
them of this shameful appurtenance, 
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either by putting fire to it, or turning 
it to some good account. His shock 
electrified the people, and they set to and 
completed the house, and soon settled 
his son, the late Rev. E. G. Bradford, 
and have since maintained the order of 
God’s house and its ordinances. 

His active labors were soon terminated 
by a paralytic shock, which weakened and 
deranged his mind, and he removed to 
Montague, Mass., to spend the remainder 
of his days with one of his sons. 

But his love for preaching the gospel 
‘was so great, that even after the helm 
of reason was gone, he wandered about 
the country seeking a place to preach. 
After he was persuaded to desist from 
this course, he was continually planning 
excursions to preach, and packing and 
arranging his trunk for that purpose, 
till physical ‘weakness overcame him, 
when he yielded cheerfully and tran- 
quilly to the direction of his family, 
and without a murmur awaited his 
departure. 

His piety was never enthusiastic, but 
characterized rather by humility and 
self-distrust. This was illustrated on 
his death bed; when in the immediate 
expectation of death, he was asked his 
prospects in view of the future world, 
he calmly replied, “I have a hope.” 
He died at Montague, June 14th, 1838. 
He was twice married, and the father of 
twelve children, six of whom preceded 
him to the grave, and two more have 
since followed. 





RULES OF CONDUCT. 


[FRom A MS. A.D. 1545.] 


Pray not to God wyth thy lyppes only, 
But with thy heart vervently. 

In the mornynge ryse erley, 

And serve God devoutly, 

Go to thy meet appertly, 

And syt thereat dysicrytly, 

And receve yt of God thanckefully. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PRINCETON, N. J.* 


As early as 1739, the Synod of Phila- 
delphia adopted an Overture, having in 
view the organization of a school or 
seminary of learning; but owing to va- 
rious circumstances very little was done 
at that time. 

In 1741, Rev. Francis Atuison! a 





* For this sketch we are indebted to the excel- 
lent Presbyterian Historical Almanac, of Mr. 
Joseph M. Wilson of Philadelphia, for 1863. 


1 Francis Allison, D. D., was born in Ireland in 
1705, he was educated in the University of Glas- 
gow, and came to this country as a probationer in 
1734. In 1736 he officiated as a supply in a Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and soon after, receiving a 
call from the New London Church, he was ordain- 
ed and installed by New Castle Presbytery in 1737, 
where he labored for fifteen years. 

His time was also occupied as a teacher, as is 
shown above, and he was identified with all the 
movements of his day. He had an active mind 
and a warm, impulsive nature, and was a very 
prominent member of presbytery and synod. He 
was the originator of “the Fund for Ministers’ 
Widows,” which is still in existence in the Pres- 
byterian Church, (0. 8s.) 

In 1749 he received an invitation from the Phil- 
adelphia Academy (now the University of Penn- 
sylvania,) to become one of its teachers, which 
he was disposed to accept, but the synod refused 
to part with him as master of the synod’s school. 
He continued to labor at New London until 1752, 
when he removed to Philadelphia, where he be- 
came Vice Provost and Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy in the Philadelphia College, (Academy) 
which position he held for many years. 

He was also pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia until his death. 

In 1756 the University of Glasgow created him 
Doctor of Divinity, and as an evidence of the es- 
timation in which such an honor was then held, 
the Synod of Philadelphia returned their thanks ; 
there is a tradition that he was the first minister 
in this country who received that honor. [Im- 
possible. Cotton Mather, who died in 1728, had 
received it from that University.— EDs.] 

On the re-union of the Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia, May 24th, 1758, he preached from 
Ephesians, iv. 4-7. ‘‘ There is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One 
God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all, and in you all.” This sermon was 


member of New Castle Presbytery, open- 
ed a private academy at New London, 
Pa. Mr. Allison was from the North of 
Ireland, and received his education in 
the University of Glasgow. After com- 
ing to this country, he was tutor in the 
family of John Dickinson, Governor of 
Delaware, who placed his son under his 
care, and allowed him to take charge of 
other pupils. This arrangement had 
lasted some time, when in 1741 he open- 
ed the New London Academy, one of the 
earliest of its kind in this country. 
Though the action of the synod ap- 
peared dormant, still the friends of edu- 
cation kept their eyes upon the scheme, 
and finally, in 1744, the following ar- 
rangement was made, by which the 
synod took charge of the school: Ist, 
That all persons who please may send 
their children to the New London Acad- 
emy, and have them instructed gratis, in 
the languages, philosophy, and divinity. 
2nd, That the school be supported for 
the present by yearly contributions from 
the congregations under theircare. 3rd, 
That if any funds remain after paying 
the salaries of the master and tutor they 
shall be expended in the purchase of 





published with the title of ‘‘ Peace and Union 
Recommended ;” a note suggested that, as the 
perusal might to many seem long, they could con- 
veniently divide it by pausing at the twenty- 
eighth page. He took part in the politics of his 
day. The modern heresy, which makes ministers 
mere ciphers in the State, had not taken root at 
that time, and he was active in the convention 
with the Connecticut ministers to withstand the 
gradual but determined innovations of (Episco- 
pal) Churchmen and the Crown, on our liberties 
as citizens and Christians. 

He married Miss Armitage; they had six chil- 
dren, and their descendants are now in the bounds 
of New London and Faggs Manor congregations. 
He died Nov. 28, 1779, and, though a holder of 
slaves during his life, he was opposed to slavery, 
and set his slaves free in his will. 
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books and other necessaries for the 
school. 

Rev. Francis Allison was appointed 
the Principal, at a salary of £20, (Penn- 
sylvania Currency,) with the privilege of 
appointing an usher, at a salary of £15. 

In 1748 these salaries were increased 
by the synod to £40, and £20, and to 
meet this in part, each scholar, except the 
needy, was assessed twenty shillings a 
year. In 1749 the synod agreed to pay 
the Principal £30, as a compensation for 
teaching all the beneficiaries the trustees 
might select, whilst for the other schol- 
ars he was at liberty to charge the usual 
tuition. Under the care of Mr. Allison 
the school became justly celebrated, and 
it not only served to aid in the great 
work of furnishing the Church with 
well qualified ministers, but to rear up 
men of importance and renown in the 
State, and it is justly entitled to our re- 
gard as the first synodical school of the 
Church.! 

In 1752, when Mr. Allison resigned this 
school, the Rev. Alexander McDowell 2 
was appointed Principal, by whom it was 
removed to Elkton, Md., and then to 





1 The present New London Academy was es- 
tablished in 1828, and though not the lineal suc- 
cessor, is yet the successor in name and locality. 


2 Rev. Alexander McDowell was born in Ire- 
land, and came to this country with his parents, 
who settled upon Burden’s Tract, Virginia, in 
1737; he offered himself to Donegal Presbytery 
on September 4th, 1739, and was licensed July 
30th, 1740. He itinerated through portions of 
Maryland and Virginia, and on October 20th, 
1741, he was ordained as an evangelist to Vir- 
ginia, and subsequently to itinerate in New Cas- 
tle Presbytery. He was settled at Nottingham, 
Md., for in 1743 he was, at the suggestion of Rev. 
F. Allison, appointed to preach at White Clay 
and Elk River churches, and New Castle Presby- 
tery was directed to supply Nottingham for a 
year, when in 1744 it was placed under their care. 
The synod’s school was entrusted to him; he re- 
moved it to Elkton, Md., and in 1767 to Newark, 
Delaware. In 1754 he felt the burden too much 
for him, and the synod appointed Rev. Matthew 
Wilson to teach the languages, and to receive 
£20 yearly. He siill continued to labor as a 
teacher and preacher until his death, which took 
place Jan. 12th, 1782. 
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Newark, Delaware. In 1754, the Rev. 
Matthew Wilson’ became associated with 
him in the charge, and in 1769, it was 
chartered by the proprietary, John Penn ; 
it flourished for many years, and formed 
the basis on which was established Dela- 
ware College, at Newark, Del. 

Owing to many circumstances, the na- 
tural development of the First Synodical 
School into the First Theological Seminary 
did not take place ; but earnest men, free 
from that indolence of mind and heart 
which has been denominated conserva- 
tism, kept the attention of the Church 
alive, and in 1809, the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia adopted an Overture to the 
General Assembly which met that year, 
asking for the establishment of a Theo- 
logical School. 

A committee was appointed, Rev. Dr. 
Dwight, chairman, to take the Overture 
into consideration. ‘This committee 
made the following report, viz: 

To send down to presbyteries for con- 
sideration the following propositions — 
First, To establish one school in some 
convenient place near the centre of the 
bounds of the Church. 

Seconp, To establish two schools in 
such places as may best accommodate 
the northern and southern portions of 
the Church. 

Turrp, To establish a school within 





3 Rev. Matthew Wilson was born in New Lon- 
don, Pa., Jan. 15th, 1731. He was educated in 
New London Academy, and was licensed by New 
Castle Presbytery in 1754, and was employed as 
teacher of languages in the synod’s school. He 
was ordained in 1755 as pastor of Lewes and Cool 
Spring, Delaware, and subsequently at Indian 
River. He was an eminent man in his day, and 
took a lively interest in the affairs of the Church 
and State. Hewas engaged asa teacher, a physi- 
cian, and a preacher, and was accomplished in 
them all. He was zealous in the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence, and inscribed the word “ Lib- 
erty ” on his cocked hat, that no one might doubt 
his sentiments.. He was skilled in jurisprudence 
and highly esteemed for his counsel. He died 
March 30th, 1790. 

He was the father of the late Rev. James P. 
Wilson, D. D., the eminent pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
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the bounds of each of the synods, leav- 
ing it to the synod to direct the mode of 
forming the school and locating it. 

The Assembly of 1810 received the ac- 
tion of the presbyteries, by which it ap- 
peared that a majority were in favor of 
establishing one school —and the Assem- 
bly adopted the following resolutions :— 

1. That the state of our churches, the 
loud and affecting calls of destitute fron- 
tier settlements, and the laudable exer- 
tions of various Christian denominations 
around us, all demand that the collected 
wisdom, piety, and zeal, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church be, without delay, called 
into action for furnishing the Church 
with a large supply of able and faithful 
ministers. 

2. That the General Assembly will, in 
the name of the Great Head of the 
Church, immediately attempt to estab- 
lish a seminary for securing to candi- 
dates for the ministry more extensive 
and efficient theological instruction than 
they have heretofore enjoyed. 

3. That in this seminary, when com- 
pletely organized, there shall be at least 
three professors, who shall be elected 
by and hold their offices during the pleas- 
ure of the General Assembly, and who 
shall give a regular course of instruction 
in Divinity, Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture, and in Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government, and on such other 
subjects,as may be deemed necessary. 

4. That exertions be made to provide 
such an amount of funds for this semi- 
nary as will enable its conductors to af- 
ford gratuitous instruction, and, when it 
is necessary, gratuitous support, to all 
such students as may not possess ade- 
quate pecuniary means. 

5. That Rev. Drs. Ashbel Green, 
Woodhull, John B. Romeyn, and Samuel 
Miller, and Rev. Messrs. Archibald, Alex- 
ander, James Richards, and Amzie. Arm- 
strong, be a committee to digest and 
prepare a plan of a Theological Semina- 
ry, embracing in detail the fundamental 
principles of the instruction, together 
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with regulations for guiding the conduct 
of the instructors and the students, and 
prescribing the best mode of visiting, of 
controlling, and supporting, the whole 
system. 

6. That the following ministers and 
elders: Revs. Jedediah Chapman, Jonas 
Coe, Wm. Morrison, James Carnahan, 
and Mr. Isaac Hutton, of the Synod of 
Albany; Revs. Samuel Wilson, Philip 
Milledoler, John B. Romeyn, Aaron 
Woolworth, Jas. Richards, David Com- 
fort, Isaac Vandoren, and Col. Henry 
Rutgers, of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey; Rev. Ashbel Green, John 
McKnight, James Muir, Nathaniel Irvin, 
John Glendy, A. Alexander, John E. 
Latta, John B. Slemmons, John B. Pat- 
terson, Jas. Inglis, and Mr. Robert Ral- 
ston, of the Synod of Philadelphia ; Revs. 
John D. Blair, Wm. Williamson, Saml. 
Houston, Saml. Drake, Benj. Grisgsby, 
of the Synod of Virginia; Revs. Saml. 
Ralston, Jas. Guthrie, Wm. Spear, Jas. 
Hughes, of the Synod of Pittsburg ; Revs. 
Robert G. Wilson, Jas. Blythe, Arch. 
Cameron, Joshua L. Wilson, of the 
Synod of Kentucky; Revs. Jas. Hall, 
Henry Kollock, Malcolm McNair, Jas. 
M'Ilhenny, Andrew Flinn, of the Synod 
of The Carolinas, be, and they hereby 
are, appointed agents to solicit dona- 
tions during the course of the current 
year in the bounds of their respective 
synods, for the establishment and support 
of the proposed seminary. 

7. That as filling the Church with a 
learned and able ministry, without a cor- 
responding portion of real piety, would 
be a curse to the world and an offence 
to God and his people; so the General 
Assembly think it their duty to state 
that in establishing a seminary for train- 
ing up ministers, it is their earnest de- 
sire to guard as far as possible against 
so great an evil; and they do here- 
by solemnly pledge themselves to the 
churches under their care, that in form- 
ing and carrying into execution the plan 
of the proposed seminary, it will be their 
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endeavor to make it, under the blessing 
of God, a nursery of vital piety, as well 
as sound theological learning, and to 
train up persons for the ministry, who 
shall be lovers as well as defenders of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, friends of re- 
vivals of religion, and a blessing to the 
Church of God. 

8. That as the constitution of our 
Church guarantees to every presbytery 
the rights of judging of its own candi- 
dates for licensure and ordination, so the 
Assembly think it proper to state most 
explicitly that every presbytery and synod 
will of course be left at full liberty to 
countenance the proposed plan, or not, 
at pleasure; and to send their students 
to the projected seminary, or keep 
them, as heretofore, within their own 
bounds, as they think most conducive to 
the prosperity of the Church. 

9. That the professor in the seminary 
shall not, in any case, be considered as 
having a right to license candidates to 


preach the gospel; but that all such. 


candidates shall be remitted to their re- 
spective presbyteries, to be examined 
and licensed as heretofore. 

10. That Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., 
and Rev. James Richards, be a commit- 
tee to prepare an address from this As- 
sembly to the churches under our care, 
calling their attention to the subject of 
a theological school, and earnestly solic- 
iting their patronage and support in the 
execution of the plan proposed. 

It will thus be seen how important an 
undertaking the establishment of a sem- 
inary was held by the Church, and the 
care manifested in getting it properly 
started. In accordance with the plan of 
The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, I 
now propose to place upon record an 
Historical and Statistical Sketch of the 
operations of the Seminary for the past 
FIFTY YEARS. 

The Assembly of 18:1 appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the trustees of the 
College of New Jersey in regard to lo- 
cating the seminary at Princeton, and 
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to make an arrangement which shall 
never be altered or changed without the 
mutual consent of both parties. 

The Assembly of 1812 adopted the 
report of the committee, and located the 
seminary, at Princeton, N. J., and enter- 
ed into an arrangement with the College 
of New Jersey, by which the trustees 
of said college granted them every facil- 
ity in their power towards building up 
the seminary— and they also agreed 
that if at any time the Assembly found 
that the connection between their semi- 
nary and the college did not conduce suf- 
ficiently to the great purposes contem- 
plated to be answered by said seminary, 
they shall be at liberty to remove it to 
some other place. 

The Assembly elected a Board of Di- 
rectors, and ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
D. D., Pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Polemic Theology." 





1 Archibald Alexander, D. D., was born in Vir- 
ginia, April 17th, 1772; he was descended trom 
that Scotch Irish race in the texture of whose 
character is fully developed the fourfold ingre- 
dients of intelligence, piety, the love of liberty, 
and of Presbyterianism. His ancestors fought at 
the siege of Londonderry. His grandfather emi- 
grated to Virginia in 1737, and settled in the val- . 
ley. His father was one of the Trustees of Lib- 
erty Hall Academy, where Archibald received his 
early education: during a revival of religion he 
made a profession of his faith; this was in 1790. 
His piety was of a fervent, devoted type, and he 
soon placed himself under the care of Rev. Wm. 
Graham to study Theology. He was taken under 
the care of Lexington Presbytery, and Oct. ist, 
1791, was licensed by the same presbytery. 

Dr. Alexander commenced his labors as a mis- 
sionary under the care of that presbytery, and 
during his labors he cultivated that free, sparkling, 
colloquial style of preaching, for which he was so 
eminent; in enlarging his acquaintance with men 
and things, and in enlarging the sympathies of 
those who were destitute of the means of grace, 
An incident occurred during one of his tours 
which indicated his wisdom. Owing toa mistake 
in giving notice, he once reached a Church and 
found no hearers, save the family with whom he 
lodged the previous night. He preached to them 
as fully and freely as though the house was 
crowded, and the blessing of Heaven evidently 
rested upon his labors. 

On the 7th of June, 1794, he was ordained as an 
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The directors held their first meeting on 
the last Tuesday of June at Princeton; 
and in August 12th of the same year 
[1812] Dr. Alexander was solemnly in- 
augurated and entered upon the duties 
of his office. The number of students at 
the opening of the institution was three. 





evangelist by Hanover Presbytery, and Oct. 22d. 
of same year, he received and accepted a call from 
Briery and Cub Creek churches; and in 1796 he 
was elected President of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, Va., which relation existed until 1806. 

In 1796 he was a member of the General Assem- 
bly, and such was his power as a preacher, that 
the Pine Street Church (now the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church in Philadelphia, of which Thos. 
Brainerd, D. D., is pastor,) gave hima call. This 
he declined. His presidency of Hampden Sidney 
College was very successful. He displayed great 
tact in managing young men; having unbounded 
influence over them; though perfectly mild and 
retiring in manners, to command seemed natural 
to him, his intelligent eye and calm confidence of 
spirit were elements of power in his intercourse 
with students. 

In 1806 the Pine Street Church again called him, 
which he accepted. The history of his ministry 
in Philadelphia bears testimony of his indefatiga- 
ble industry; he was a faithful pastor, not only 
working himself but also making others work. 

In 1807 he was elected moderator of the Gener- 
al Assembly, and in his opening sermon of the 
Assembly, 1808, he made a memorable suggestion 
about establishing a Theological Seminary, he 
being the first man to propose in any of the judi- 
eatories of the Church the establishing of this in- 
stitution. In 1812 it had been resolved by the 
Church to establish such a seminary, and Dr. 
Alexander was unanimously elected the first pro- 
fessor, and on August 12th, 1712, he was duly in- 
augurated Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology. The subject of his discourse was The 
Holy Scriptures—their genuineness, integrity, 
authenticity, and inspiration, their authority asa 
rule of faith and practice, the principles of their 
interpretation, the helps in searching the scrip- 
tures, and the motives to their diligent perusal. 

It appears that Dr. Alexander was but forty 
years old when he was elected. His training had 
been preéminently of the right kind, first a mis- 
sionary, then a country pastor, then the president 
of a college, and then the pastor of a large city 
Church; he had thus passed through the various 
preparatory stations well adapted to call out his 
gifts, to enlarge his practical knowledge, and to 
qualify him for all that the Church could expect 
in his new department. He was professor in the 
seminary nearly forty years; during all of which 
time he commanded the confidence, the respect, 
and the veneration of the entire Church. His 
death occurred Oct. 22d, 1850. 
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The Assembly of 1813 elected SAMUEL 
Mitter;! D. D., Pastor of the First Pres- 





1 Samuel Miller, D. D., the fourth son of Rev. 
John Miller, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Dover, Delaware, was born Oct. 31st, 1769. His 
early literary training was under his parental 
roof, but in due time he was sent to Philadelphia, 
and attended the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he graduated with honor July 31st, 1789. 

Having devoted himself to the ministry, he 
commenced the study of theology under his 
father. He was licensed by Lewes Presbytery, 
and finished his theological course under the Rev. 
Dr. Nesbit, at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. In 
1792 he was called to the united congregation of 
Drs. Rogers and McKnight, of New York, which 
he finally accepted, and was ordained and instal- 
led June 5th, 1793. 

From the commencement of his ministry in New 
York, he enjoyed a reputation in some respects 
peculiar to himself. Though Dr. Mason, and Dr. 
Linn, and Dr. Livingston, and other great lights 
were there, yet the subject of this notice was far 
from being thrown into the shade. Besides hav- 
ing the advantage of a remarkably fine person, 
and most bland and attractive manners, he had 
from the beginning an uncommonly polished 
style, and there was an air of literary refinement 
pervading all his performances that excited gen- 
eral admiration, and well might put criticism at 
defiance. He was scarcely settled before his ser- 
vices began to be put in requisition on public occa- 
sions; and several of these early occasional dis- 
courses were published, and still remain as a 
monument of his taste, talents, and piety. One 
of his earliest published sermons was before a 
society in the city of New York for the manumis- 
sion of slaves; and it may well be doubted wheth- 
er a more discreet, unexceptionable, and dignified 
sermon has been written on the subject since. 

In 1806 Dr. Miller was moderator of the Gener- 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Miller is understood to have taken a deep 
interest in the establishment of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, from the first inception of 
the enterprise, though without the remotest idea 
that he was destined to be more intimately con- 
nected with it than many others of his brethren. 
When Dr. Alexander was inaugurated, in August, 
1812, Dr. Miller preached the sermon. When the 
chair of ecclesiastical history and church govern- 
ment was to be filled, the eyes of the Church were 
directed to Dr. Miller; and in due time the judg- 
ment of the Church was pronounced in his being 
formally elected to that responsible place. The 
appointment was made in May, 1813, and having 
accepted it, he was inducted into office on the 
29th of September following. 

Here Dr. Miller continued discharging the du- 
ties of his office with great fidelity and ability, 
and to the entire acceptance of the Church, dur- 
ing a period of over thirty-six years. Though he 
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byterian Church, New York, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government ; he was inaugurated Sept. 
29th of that year; and the location of 
the seminary, which had been temporary, 
was now made permanent at Princeton. 

During the year 1812, Dr. Alexander, 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic The- 
ology, discharged as far as practicable 
the chair of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture; and in 1813, when Dr. Miller was 
elected, they divided between them the 
whole course of instruction prescribed 
in the plan of the seminary. 

The Assembly of 1820, learning that 
the health of Dr. Alexander was such as 
did not admit of his any longer continu- 
ing to conduct (in addition to his other 
duties) the instruction in the original 
Languages of Scripture, the Professors 
were authorized to appoint an assistant 
teacher of those languages. They se- 
lected the Rev. Cuartes Honce, a li- 





had not, in his latter years at least, any great 
vigor cf constitution, and was obliged to nurse 
himself with more than ordinary care, yet he was 
able to go through with his prescribed duties in 
the seminary, besides performing a good deal of 
occasional literary labor, until within about a year 
of his death. In May, 1849, the General Assem- 
bly accepted the resignation of his office, testifying 
at the same time in the strongest manner possi- 
ble their grateful appreciation of his services, and 
their high respect for his character. His health, 
which had been waning for a considerable time, 
failed after this more perceptibly, until at length 
it became manifest to all that his period of active 
service was over. He lingered a number of weeks, 
suffering not so much from positive pain as from 
extreme exhaustion and difficulty of respiration, 
but without a cloud to intercept the clear shining 
of the Sun of Righteousness. He felt that his 
work was donc, and he was ready to enter upon 
his reward. He gently passed away to his re- 
ward, on Monday evening, Jan. 7th, 1850. His 
funeral drew together a large concourse of cler- 
gymen and others from the neighboring towns 
and cities, and an appropriate and characteristic 
sermon was preached on the occasion, by his ven- 
erable colleague, Dr. Alexander. 

Dr. Miller was married a few years after his set- 
tlement in New York, to Miss Sergeant, daughter 
of the Hon. Jonathan D. Sergeant of Philadel- 
phia. They have had a large family of children, 
several of whom still survive in the different 
walks of honorable and Christian usefulness. , 
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centiate of Philadelphia Presbytery, who 
was ordained by New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, and accepted the appointment. 
He was elected by the Assembly of 1822, 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture, and was inaugurated in the autumn 
of the same year. 

In 1833 Rev. Joseru Appison ALEX- 
ANDER, A. M., was appointed Assistant 
Instructor in Oriental and Biblical Lit- 
erature!; and the Assembly of 1885 





1 Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., the third 
son of Rev. Archibald and Janetta (Waddell) 
Alexander, was born in Philadelphia, April 24th, 
1809. His early education was obtained under 
the immediate supervision of his parents, and 
owing to an intellectual vigor, rare indeed, his 
powers of acquiring knowledge were amazing, es- 
pecially in the department of languages. In 1825 
he graduated at the College of New Jersey (Nas- 
sau Hall,) with the highest honors of his class. 
He was elected tutor, but declined the appoint- 
ment, and, with Mr. Patton, founded Edgehill 
School at Princeton. He studied theology at 
home and at the University of Halle and Berlin, 
in Europe. He was licensed and ordained by 
New Brunswick Presbytery in 1832, and became 
assistant instructor of the Hebrew and the Greek 
text of the Bible in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary ; in 1835 he was appointed associate pro- 
fessor, and in 1840, sole professor of Biblical and 
Oriental literature; in 1851 he was transferred to 
the chair of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History ; 
and in 1859, at his own request, he was assigned 
the department of Hellenistic Greek and New 
Testament Literature. The main business of the 
his life was with the Holy Bible, giving to the- 
ological research and instruction, all the energies 
of his massive intellect. 

His gigantic mind was in full vigor until the 
day before his death. On the morning of that 
day he was occupied with his usual course of 
polyglot reading in the Bible, being accustomed 
to read the scriptures in some six different lan- 
guages as part of his daily devotions. He seems 
also to have entertained himself during some part 
of the day with one of the Greek classics, Herod- 
otus, as a pencil mark on the margin ‘‘ January 
27, 1860,” is said to show. In the afternoon of 
that day, he rode out in the open air for the first 
time since his attack of hemorrhage. During 
that ride, however, which was not continued 
more than forty-five minutes, a sudden sinking of 
life came on him, so much so that he was borne 
almost entirely by the help of others from the 
carriage. This sinking continued all Friday night, 
and on Saturday he was hardly conscious of any- 
thing until he died, which was about half past 
three o’clock, P.M. His death was perfectiy 
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elected him Associate Professor of Ori- 
ental and Biblical Literature; and also 
elected Joun BRECKINRIDGE, D. D., who 
at that time was Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology.” 





calm, without a struggle, without one heaving 
breath. He died in his study, January 28th, 1860. 


2 John Breckinridge, D. D., the son of Hon. 
John and —— (Cabel) Breckinridge, was born 
July 4th, 1797, near Lexington, Ky. His father 
was an eminent lawyer, and filled several offices 
in the State and National Government. His son 
John entered the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton, in the autumn of 1814, and graduated 
in September, 1818. While at college he was led 
to seck his Savior, and making a profession of re- 
ligion, joined the Church. 

In the summer of 1820, he entered the seminary 
at Princeton as a student of theology; in the au- 
tumn of the same year he was appointed as tutor 
in the College of New Jersey, which office he held 
for a year, at the same time fulfilling his duties as 
a student in the seminary. In the summer of 
1822 he was licensed by New Brunswick Presby- 
tery, and soon after was appointed Chaplain to 
Congress, in which capacity he officiated one ses- 
sion; that winter, Jan. 20th, 1823, he was married 
to Miss Margaret Miller, the eldest daughter of 
Samuel Miller, D. D., of Princeton, N.J. It was 
the intention of both Mr. Breckinridge and his 
wife to devote their lives to the work of Foreign 
Missions, but the advice of experienced friends 
and other circumstances changed their anticipa- 
tions, and in the spring of 1823, he accepted a call 
from the McChord Presbyterian Church, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He was ordained and installed pastor 
by West Lexington Presbytery, and for three 
years he ministered to that people, greatly beloved 
and respected by them. 

In the summer of 1826 he received and accepted 
a call to the Second Presbyterian Church at Bal- 
timore, Md., as colleague pastor with John Glen- 
dy, D. D., who had for many years been pastor of 
that Church, but was then advanced in years; 
here he was installed Oct. 13th, 1826, by Baltimore 
Presbytery, of which presbytery he continued as 
a member during his life. 

In 1831 he was elected Corresponding Secretary 
and General Agent of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. The cause of educa- 
tion was at a low ebb, and though there was very 
little to prompt him to leave a warmly attached 
and liberal people, after mature deliberation he 
felt it to be his duty to accept the appointment. 
He removed to Philadelphia, and by the blessing 
of God upon his labors, by his wisdom, zeal, in- 
dustry, and eloquence, he revived the institution. 
The number of beneficiaries during the year he 
took charge of it were less than one hundred. 


+: Fhegumber and the means to support them in- 
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Rev. Dr. Breckinridge resigned in 1838. 
In 1840 the Assembly transferred Rev. 





creased during his administration to over six 
hundred. 

In 1835 he was elected Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the Seminary at Princeton, N.J., by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. After much consideration 
he concluded to accept the appointment, and 
spent the following winter and spring as an agent 
to solicit funds for the seminary, in which, as was 
usual, he was eminently successful. At the meet- 
ing of the directors he was inaugurated May 5th, 
1836; he performed the duties of the professor- 
ship with evident success, and he frequently acted 
as agent in procuring funds for the seminary. His 
success as an agent led the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to elect him the General Agent for that 
Board. The General Assembly of that year hav- 
ing organized that Board, he declined this call at 
this time, but he spent a few months in awaken- 
ing the Church upon the subject. 

In July, 1838, the Foreign Board again urged 
the office upon him, and he finally consented. The 
death of his wife (June 16th, 1838) had an impor- 
tant influence upon his leaving Princeton. 

As agent for the Board he visited every portion 
of our country, and gave that cause an impetus 
and popularity it has ever since sustained. In 
1839 he was called to the First Presbyterian 
Church in New Orleans, La. He declined this 
call but preached as a supply during the winter; 
returning north in 1840, when he married Miss 
Mary A. Babcock of Connecticut, and returning 
to New Orleans he spent the winter of 1840-41 
preaching for the First Church; but his health 
began to decline, and he finally left New Orleans 
in May, 1841, and was enabled to reach the home 
where he was born, Cabell’s Dale, near Lexington, 
Ky. Here, surrounded by all the comforts of life, 
receiving the devoted attentions of his widowed 
mother and his wife, he gradually succumbed to 
the influence of disease, and died Aug. 4th, 1841. 
His disease, bronchial consumption, was quite 
troublesome and painful, and for weeks gave him 
great disquietude. A short time before his death 
he had a season of repose, and calling his two 
brothers, Rev. Robert J. and Wm. L. Breckin- 
ridge, to his bed-side, taking each by the hand he 
said: “‘Iam dying; remain with me!” He soon 
after fell into a sleep which knew no waking. 

He was a good, great, and eminently useful 
man. His manners were pleasing, and his inter- 
course with his friends revealed the true gentle- 
man. As a preacher he was peculiarly interest- 
ing and eloquent, none were more acceptable and 
popular. As an agent to collect funds for benev- 
olent institutions he was unrivalled; being a man 
of great industry and activity he was often called 
upon to preach, address public meetings, and 
otherwise take a lively interest in all the public 
events of the day. The late James W. Alexan- 
der, D. D., spoke of him as follows: 
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Dr. Hodge to the chair of Theology. 
Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., be- 
came sole Professor of Oriental and Bib- 
lical Literature. : 





“The writer of these lines knew him longer, 
and better, than any man living; and if we ever 
knew a man of whom we could truly say his faults 
were few, and his virtues transcendent, this was 
one. 

‘“‘ The close of such a life is necessarily a matter 
of extreme interest and importance. We will, 
therefore, give some facts concerning it. He was 
endowed by nature with a degree of intrepidity 
of character — perhaps, more properly speaking, 
hardihood of spirit— which made him, all his 
days, insensible to fear; and we suppose, that at 
any moment during his life, this equality alone 
would have enabled him to die with perfect com- 
posure. He had, besides, in the highest possible 
degree, that sense of propriety, and that percep- 
tion of what is becoming — which constitute the 
highest charm of the behavior of a gentleman, in 
all circumstances, and this ruling characteristic 
was so strong to the very last, that some hours 
before his departure, he put his thin hand in ours, 
as he feebly revived from a season of great bodily 
suffering, and with a voice nearly inaudible, but 
perfectly steady, said—‘Do not permit me, in 
moments like these, to do anything unbecoming.’ 
To say that such a man meets the king of terrors 
with all the dignity that could illustrate the 
names of heroes or philosophers, is to say noth- 
ing. é , 

“And yet there was no insensibility to the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, or to the overwhelming 
importance of theevent. For, the same morning, 
when asked about his spiritual consolations, he 
replied, ‘I have no fear, but I have not that rap- 
ture of which many have spoken. I never had 
much rapture in religion. My views of the depth 
of sin and of the awfulness of eternity have been 
such !? 


“The principal seat of his disease was in the 
throat, and for several months before his death, 
that eloquent voice, which had filled so many 
hearts and thrilled so many spirits with all high 
and tender emotion, was already hushed to the 
lowest whisper. At the same time his frame was 
reduced to the last degree of emaciation, (though 
he daily rose and dressed himself, almost to the 
lastY and his nervous and vital energy so much 
prostrated, that he could not endure the least ex- 
citement whether physical or mental. While 
these circumstances render his great and en- 
during self-p< and c re the more 
remarkable, they explain, also, how it was that 
the last months of his life, were essentially 
months of solitude and of silence. It was a 
continued season for divine meditation, for in- 
ward prayer, and for swect mmunion with 
God. 
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In 1849, Rev. James W. Alexander 
was elected Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History,! which chair he held until 1851. 
On his resignation the Assembly trans- 
ferred Dr. J. Addison Alexander to the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History, and elect- 





“On one occasion, the day perhaps before his 
death, he called his only son, a youth of thirteen 
years, to his bed side, and with the tenderest ad- 
monitions, and the most fervent blessings, be- 
sought him to remember that he had consecrated 
him, from the womb to the service of God—as a 
minister of his son, Jesus Christ, and that, unless 
his whole heart and soul were in this great work, 
it would be an abomination in the sight of God, 
if he should intrude into it. 

“ An hour before his death, he became, appa- 
rently, entirely free from pain—and his poor, 
frail body, sunk into a posture of rest and quiet. 
He was, as he had constantly been, in the perfect 
exercise of all his senses and faculties. Aftera 
few moment, he said, ‘ Nothing is impossible with 
God.” And a litle after—‘God is with me.’ 
These were his last words.” 


1 James Waddell Alexander, D. D., the son of 
Rey. Archibald and Janetta (Waddell) Alexander, 
was born in Louisa County, Virginia, March 13, 
1804. Surrounded by the happiest influences, his 
active mind developed freely and rapidly; he was 
a frank, open-hearted, generous boy. At college, 
though the most youthful of his class, the attrac- 
tive simplicity and loveliness of his character 
won for him the affections of all. He gradu- 
ated at the College of New Jersey, in 1820, and 
was appointed tutor in the same institution, in 
1824, and was licensed by the New Brunswick 
Presbytery the same year; he resigned his tu- 
torship in 1825, and became pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Charlotte C. H., Va.; here he 
labored two years when he was called to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J., which 
he accepted. In 1830, he resigned his charge, and 
became Editor of the Presbyterian, published in 
Philadelphia. In 1833, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
in the College of New Jersey, and discharged the 
duties of this office until 1844, when he became 
pastor of the Daune Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York. In 1840, he was appointed Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 

In 1851, he accepted a call to become pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, where he continued until his death, which 
took place at the Red Sweet Springs, Va. His 
health had been somewhat feeble, and he had 
visited the springs in hopes of restoration, but in 
this he was disappointed. 

He died July 3ist, 1859, of dysentery. His 
body was taken to Princeton, New Jersey, where 
it was buried by the side of his sainted father. 
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ed Rev. William Henry Green, Professor 
of Biblical and Oriental Literature. 

THE PROFEssoRSHIPS have been as 
follows: When the seminary was insti- 
tuted in 1812, Rev. Dr. ArcniBpaLp 
ALEXANDER was elected Professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology ; this was 
the title of his chair until 1840, when it 
became Pastoral and Polemic Theology. 
In 1850 Church Government was added; 
thus, in 1851, when he died, he was Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral and Polemic Theology 
and Church Government. 

Rev. Dr. Samuet MILLER was elect- 
ed in 1813 Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government; on his 
resignation in 1849, he was made Emeri- 
tus Professor of the same chair, which 
arrangement lasted until his death in 
1851. 

Rev. Dr. Coartes HopceE was elect- 
ed in 1822 Professor of Oriental and Bib- 
lical Literature. In 1840 it was changed 
to Exegetical and Didactic Theology. In 
1852 Polemic Theology was added, which 
is the title of his chair at the present 
time. 

Rev. Dr. Joun BRECKINRIDGE was 
elected in 1835 Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. He resigned in 1838. 

Rev. Dr. Jos—erpH ADDISON ALEXAN- 
DER, who was appointed assistant in- 
structor in 1833, was elected in 1835 As- 
sociate Professor of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature ; in 1840 he was made Profes- 
sor of the same chair. In 1851 he was 
transferred to the chair of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical History, and in 1859, at his 
own request, he was transferred to the 
chair of Hellenistic Greek and New Tes- 
tament Literature, of which he was Pro- 
fessor when he died, in 1860. 

Rev. Dr. James W. ALEXANDER was 
elected in 1849 Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government. He re- 
signed in 1851. 

Rev. Dr. Witt1AM Henry GREEN 
was elected in 1851 Professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature. In 1860 it was 
changed to Oriental and Old Testament 
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Literature, which is the title of the chair 
at the present time. 

After the death of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander the title of his professorship 
was changed to “Pastoral Theology, 
Church Government, and the Composi- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons.” In 
1852, Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey was 
elected to this vacant Professorship, 
and declined. In 1853, Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Boardman was elected to the same, and 
declined. 

In 1854, at the unanimous nomination 
by the Board of Directors, the Rev. Dr. 
ALEXANDER TaGGARt McGiti was 
transferred, with his own consent, from 
the Western Theological Seminary, at 
Alleghany, to this vacant chair. In 
1859, the department of Ecclesiastical 
History was added to his duties. In 
1860, the title was made “ Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government; ” and 
in 1861, it was made “ Ecclesiastic, Ho- 
miletic, and Pastoral Theology.” 

Rev. Dr. Bensamin M. PALMER was 
elected in 1860 Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology and Sacred Rhetoric ; he declined. 

Rev. Caspar Wistar HopGe, A. M., 
was elected in 1860 Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Biblical Greek ; 
this was a new chair, and he is Professor 
at the present time. 

Rev. Dr. James CLEMENT MoFFAt 
was elected in 1861 Professor of Church 
History ; this is a new chair, the title of 
which, at the present time, is Helena 
Professorship of Church History. 


THE PROFESSORS OF THE SEMINARY 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cuartes Hopes, D. D., Exegetical, Di- 
dactic, and Polemic Theology. 

Avex. T. McGit1, D. D. Ecclesiastic, 
Homiletic, and Pastoral Theology. 

Wut1AM Henry Green, D. D., Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature. 

Rev. Caspar Wistar Hopas, A. M., 
New Testament Lit. and Bib. Greek. 

James C. Morrat, D. D., Helena Pro- 
fessor of Church History. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Origin of the New England Conference System. 


SYSTEM. 


BY REV. ALBERT COLE, CORNISH, ME.* 


Some years ago the York County Con- 
ference, Maine, appointed a committee 
of which the writer of this article was a 
member, to investigate the history of the 
origin of the York County Conference, 
and of the system of conferences obtain- 
ing in this State; and to report the 
result to a subsequent meeting. The 
report was made in 1859; and was re- 
committed to the writer, to be médified 
as he should see fit, and to be sent to the 
Mirror for publication. At a subsequent 
meeting of the conference, the subject 
was called up again; and a promise was 
given, that as soon as a certain doubted 
point could be settled, the wishes of the 
conference should be complied with. 
That point is now fully and fairly set- 
tled ; and so I submit for publication the 
following 

REporT. 


Your committee are so fortunate as to 
have in possession some very valuable 
manuscripts of the late Rev. Charles 
Freeman of Limerick, who bore an im- 
portant part in the formation of the 
county conference, and was one of its 
chief members and sustainers during his 
exemplary and useful life. In these man- 
uscripts we find a plain account of the 
formation of the first conference, which 
will be presently given in full. From 
that we learn, that the incipient steps to 





* This article—in the form of the report of a 
committee, which appeared in the Christian Mir- 
ror of March 15, 1864— contains facts which are 
worthy of preservation in permanent form, and 
we accordingly transfer it to our pages. Upham, 
in his Ratio, [Secs. 212-219.] discusses the whole 
subject of conferences; showing that they were 
urged by the fathers of New England, but never 
assumed organic and permanent life until their 
organization in York Co., Maine, in 1822-3. The 
facts here given detail the way of this origin. 

Eps. 


its formation were taken at a ministerial 
association at Alfred, in the summer of 
1822. 

But a question arises, which Mr. Free- 
man’s account does not answer ; and yet 
it is a question of some importance in 
our estimation. And we perceive that 
it was considered of importance some- 
time ago, and gave rise to sharp contro- 
versy in the newspapers of the time; as 
we learn from acorrespondence between 
Rev. Messrs. Freeman and Douglas, in 
the year 1842, kindly communicated to 
us by the latter a few days since. That 
question is, Who first suggested the forma- 
tion of the conference ? 

When your committee began this in- 
vestigation, there were living in this 
State two venerable men, fathers in 
Israel and in the ministry, who were 
present both at the incipient and the 
completing steps of the formation of the 
conference, Rev. Levi Loring of Athens, 
and Rev. Joseph Fessenden of Bridgton. 
These brethren were written to on this 
subject ; and promptly came the answers. 
Mr. Loring wrote, that the Rev. Nathan 
Douglas, with whom the association met, 
in walking from his dwelling to the place 
of the public meeting, suggested the 
idea of a gathering of the ministers and 
lay delegates of the churches, so as to 
interest the people, and advance the in- 
terests of religion in the county. And 
that after the return from the public ser- 
vice, the subject was discussed by the 
association, and it all resulted in the 
county conference. 

Mr. Fessenden, dictating a letter, for 
he was too feeble to write, ascribed the 
originating of the idea to the fertile mind 
of the late Rev. Charles Feeeman. 

We thought we could see a possible 
way of harmonizing these conflicting 
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witnesses. Mr. Loring remembered the 
private walk and suggestion; and Mr. 
Fessenden remembered the discussion in 
the association, where Mr. Freeman, the 
standing scribe, would naturally be the 
one to reduce the proposition to form, 
and present it for formal action. 

Both these venerable and beloved men 
soon passed away. Still the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas was alive, and could probably 
settle the question; but we knew not his 
address, and could not communicate with 
him. And so we waited. A kind Prov- 
idence has brought him and your com- 
mittee together; and from his lips, 
confirmed by the correspondence of 1842 
between him and Mr. Freeman, we learn 
that the answer sent us by Mr. Loring 
was exactly correct; that the suggestion 
came from Mr. Douglas, during the walk 
to the public meeting; that the matter 
was talked over in the association after 
the return, when it took due form, 
and was in proper time ushered into 
life. 

From the correspondence just men- 
tioned, we learn another fact. The Rev. 
George Payson, present at the associa- 
tion, was deeply interested in the idea; 
and was for carrying it further, so as to 
have a conference in each county, and 
then to have the various county confer- 
ences combined together in some form. 
He stated his views, and the objection 
to them on the part of some men, that 
in such a combination the individual 
churches would lose their independence. 
In this desire of Mr. Payson and others, 
originated afterwards the State confer- 
ence; and to obviate this difficulty, the 
ninth article of the constitution of our 
State conference was inserted, which 
provides that “ no ecclesiastical power or 
authority shall ever be assumed by the 
general conference, or be delegated to 
it.” 

We are now to introduce Mr. Free- 
man’s account of the formation of our 
conference, and what he says in relation 
to the other conferences in the State. 
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“ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE CON- 
FERENCE SYSTEM. 

“The first movement to establish the con- 
ference system was made in the York County 
Association of Ministers, at a meeting held 
in Alfred, Aug. 6.1822. There were present 
at this meeting Rev. Jonathan Calef of Ly- 
man — Rev. Joseph Billard of Berwick — 
Rev. Jonathan Cogswell of Saco— Rev. 
George Payson of Kennebunkport, then of 
Limerick — Rev. Levi Loring of Buxton — 
Rev. Joseph P. Fessenden of Kennebunkport 
— Mr. Phineas Pratt, of Saco — and Charles 
Freeman, of Limerick. Rev. Jonathan Ca- 
lef officiated as moderator, and Charles 
Freeman as standing scribe. [In this we do 
not find the name of Rev. Nathan Douglas 
of Alfred, with whom the association met. 
Doubtless it was left out simply by mistake. 
For in the before-named correspondence of 
1842, he gives an extract from the records 
of the association, to show that the Rev. Mr. 
Greenleaf was not there, bearing on a point 
raised in the correspondence; and that ex- 
tract mentions the eight persons above named 
as present, and also Mr. Douglas, at whose 
house the meeting was held.] 

“ At this meeting ‘It was voted, that on the 
first Tuesday of October this association 
hold its annual meeting. It was voted, that 
at the annual meeting of the association all 
ordinary business be suspended.’ 

“ Voted, that the churches in connection 
with the members of the York County Asso- 
ciation of ministers be invited to appoint one 
delegate to unite with their pastor in attend- 
ing the annual meeting to be held in future 
on the first Tuesday of October annually, 
and also that the destitute Congregational 
churches in this county be invited to unite 
with us, by appointing two delegates. 

“ Voted, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the yearly 
associational meeting. Voted, that Brethren 
Payson, Freeman, and Fessenden, be the 
committee. 

“ Voted, that the members of this associa- 
tion lay this business before their churches. 

“ Voted, that the scribe inform the destitute 
churches of this yearly association, and invite 
them to send delegates. 

“ Voted, that each member of the associa- 
tion prepare an account of the state of their 
churches for the yearly meeting. 
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“ Voted, that the scribe request the desti- 
tute churches to give by their delegates an 
account of the state of their churches. 

“ Voted, that the object of this yearly meet- 
ing be to promote the union and prosperity 
of the churches in this county. 

“ Voted, that at the annual meeting a collec- 
tion be solicited to aid the destitute churches 
in this country. 

“ Voted, that at the annual meeting of the 
association the place of the next annual meet- 
ing be appointed. 

“ Voted, that after prayer the association 
be adjourned to meet in Buxton, at the house 
of Bro. Loring, on the first Tuesday of Octo- 
ber next, at two o’clock, P. M.” 


The meeting proposed was accordingly 
held in Buxton on the first Tuesday of 
October, 1822; when they adjourned to 
meet in Alfred on the first Tuesday of 
October, 1823. 

December 24, 1822, a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from sixteen churches in 
Cumberland County was held in Gorham, 
when they organized the Cumberland 
Conference of Churches. The associated 
churches in York County afterwards 
adopted the name of conference. 

It appears that measures were soon 
adopted to form a general conference for 
the State: as in the notice calling the 
Cumberland Conference together in Dec., 
1824, is the following clause. “ It may 
be proper to remark that representatives 
of other conferences will be received 
either as delegates to this conference, or 
as delegates meeting at the same time 
and place to form a general conference, 
according as their appointments have 
been made. 

“ Asa Ranp, Clerk, C.C.C. 

“ Dec. 1, 1824.” 


The meeting referred to was in Fal- 
mouth. 

The county conferences were formed 
as follows.. 
York Co., at Buxton, Oct., 1822. 
Cumberland Co., at Gorham, Dec., 1822. 
Somerset Co., at Norridgewock, Oct. 1, 

1823. 
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Kennebec Co., at Winthrop, Oct. 29, 

1823. 

Oxford Co., at Bridgton, Jan. 6, 1824. 
Lincoln Co., at Alna, June 8, 1825. 
Penobscot Co., at Foxcroft, Jan. 11, 1826. 

The above is Mr. Freeman’s account 
in full. The Minutes of the General 
Conference put the organization of Pe- 
nobscot Conference in 1825; and that of 
the State Conference in 1826. Since 
then the other County Conferences have 
been formed ; and lately other New Eng- 
land States are following the example of 
Maine, by organizing State Conferences. 

In the first meeting of York County 
Conference; ten churches were represent- 
ed, as follows. The church of Alfred, 
by Rev. Nathan Douglas and Dea. Sam. 
White. That of Berwick, by Rev. Jos. 
Hilliard and Elder Wm. Shaw. That of 
Biddeford, by Bro. Asa Clark. That of 
Buxton, by Rev. Levi Loring and Dea. 
Dan. Leavitt. That of Lebanon, by Dea. 
John Moody and Bro. Nicholas Shapleigh. 
That of Limerick, by Rev. Chas. Freeman 
and Dea. Benj. Johnson. That of Ly- 
man, by Rev. Jona. Calef and Dea. Sim. 
Chadbourn. That of Kennebunkport, by 
Rev. Jos. P. Fessenden and Dea. Jos. M. 
Hayes. That of Parsonsfield, by Dea. 
Sam. Garland. That of Saco, by Rev. 
Jona. Cogswell and Bro. Nath’l Scam- 
mon. Also, Rev. George Payson and 
Mr. Phineas Pratt, were members. 

The first moderator was Rev. Levi 
Loring. The first scribe was Rev. 
Nathan Douglas. The first sermon be- 
fore the conference was delivered by 
Rev. Christopher Marsh, at Buxton, Oct., 
1822. The number of church members 
reported at that time was 570. The 
number reported June, 1863, was 2307. 

Such are the facts, so far as your commit- 
tee can gather them, concerning the origin 
of our County Conference, and of our 
conference system. No one acquainted 
with the history of religion in this State, 
can doubt that this system has been the 
means of incalculable good. And no 
child of God, attending our conferences, 
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can fail to desire their continuance and 
prosperity. We bless God for them; 
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and we bless the memory of their 
founders. 





THE WORK AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. A. L. STONE, D.D., BOSTON, 


Paut says that preaching is “ To the 
intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, might 
be known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God.” 

It is declared in this scripture that 
God’s purpose in creation had respect to 
the gathering of a Church on earth by 
which, in the displays thus made of the 
bright marvels of redemption, angelic 
students might learn the infinitely di- 
versified wisdom of God. 

This term “ manifold wisdom ” is very 
expressive. God’s wisdom is not single 
and simple. It is many-sided wisdom. It 
twinkles in every star. It shines in the 
splendors of the full-orbed sun. The 
laws and processes of nature give it 
a perpetually changeful illustration. In 
the formation of intelligent minds, in 
the glorious endowments of the angel- 
hood, in the adjustments of a providential 
government, this divine attribute takes on 
continually a new style of demonstration 
and flashes forth a new lustre. But it is 
“‘ manifold wisdom.” Creation and Provi- 
dence, with all their wondrous variety, 
cannot fully display it. There are other 
and brighter lustres hidden still. These 
are unveiled in redemption. There at 
once the softest and the most imperial 
rays of this divine celestial glory shine 
forth. 

And the Church, the community of the 
ransomed and the sanctified, is the mir- 
ror that gives forth this fairer and truer 
image of God. To angels and to men, 
to his friends and his enemies, this is 
God’s chosen crowning method of re- 
vealing himself in all the plenitude and 


diversity of his wisdom, and his power, 
and his goodness. 

And what is true of the Church as a 
whole is true in its measure and degree 
of each particular local Church. The 
whole is made up of these parts, and 
each part is singularly complete in itself, 
a rounded symbol of the whole. Just 
as when you shatter certain crystals, 
each fragment is a perfect miniature 
copy of the original, the same angles 
and forms reappearing without increase 
or diminution. 

The local Church stands in every com- 
munity God’s elect method of displaying 
his own glory and carrying forward his 
redemptive work. 

He might have committed this trust 
to scattered and isolated individuals. 
He might have constituted no Christian 
brotherhoods, inaugurated no family fel- 
lowships, but have sent out each reno- 
vated soul alone and on his own respon- 
sibility to do by himself whatever his 
hands should find to do, and to leave 
each trophy of his fidelity behind him 
in the solitude of the same isolation. 
But he did not choose this. He or- 
dained the Church the light of the 
world. He made the covenanted dis- 
ciplehood to be the salt of the earth. 
He set up the Church as the pillar and 
ground of the truth. He furnished it 
with nurturing ordinances and strength- 
ening sacraments. He knit its member- 
ship together by tenderest ties, and 
bound them by solemn pledges. He 
gave to them to be over them in the 
Lord, the ministry of reconciliation, and 
compacts and consolidates them thus 
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under leaders and with ripe discipline 
as his cohorts of battle and of victory 
in a revolted world. It is better to have 
armies, made up of divisions, brigades, 
and regiments, for the overthrow of re- 
bellion, than to send forth millions of 
patriotic and valiant men to move each 
by himself and to fight each in his own 
way. And however the army be sub- 
divided, unless it be routed, you come 
down still to a unit of fellowship, not 
of individuality, and the smallest squad 
goes officered, and orderly, and shoulder 
against shoulder, to its work. This is 
God’s way. This is the New Testament 
method to establish a Church in every 
community, and to push forward the 
conquering grace of God and the brood- 
ing and nurturing life of Christianity, by 
the instrumentality of the Church. 

Some of the reasons of this divine 
method we think are obvious, and may 
be suggested in passing. 

1. The demonstration made by a com- 
munity is altogether a more attractive 
and impressive demonstration than that 
by an individual. Here is a single man, 
who seems to have undergone some 
change, to be filled with a new spirit, 
to be governed by new principles, and 
to have new objects in life. Well, that 
affects us tosome extent. But there isa 
whole fraternity upon all whose constitu- 
ents the same transformation has passed. 
They have all come under the ascend- 
ency of these new principles, and are 
seeking to realize together this new life. 
This exhibition at once commands atten- 
tion. It is a matter of graver import- 
ance than the private history of individ- 
uals. It can be studied to advantage. 
It fills the public eye, and puts forth a 
challenge for public observation. It 
solves the question as to the social na- 
ture of the change, how men can walk 
together under the new dynasty, what 
new modifications have come upon the 
old ties of sharp competition and rasp- 
ing selfishness. If this work of the 
gospel upon the heart brings together 
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men who are hot and fierce in the greedy 
scrambles of avarice and ambition, and 
makes of them a band of brothers, that is 
a demonstration by itself, higher and 
clearer than any effect upon the indi- 
vidual nature. 

2. The purity of the truth is safer 
also in the keeping of the Church than 
when lodged only with detached indi- 
viduals. In the latter case, a gradual 
departure from a divinely given faith, 
may be wnperceived and unrebuked, 
until the steps are far astray and the 
soul quite in the dark. In the former 
case there are written creeds, that can- 
not be tampered with without discus- 
sion, comparison of views, inquiry at 
the fountain head of doctrine and gen- 
eral consent. Individual instances of 
aberration are perceived and faithfully 
and fraternallye dealt with. A whole 
Church is less likely to be led astray 
by doctrinal or practical error than a 
single individual. Their members and 
their covenants, and more especially 
their public ordinances of Sabbaths, and 
preaching, and sacraments, guard and 
preserve the purity of the faith invio- 
late. 

3. There is again in the Church a 
ministry of tender mutual care which 
an isolated experience would lack. The 
renewed soul entering into this fellow- 
ship finds a quick and lively sympathy ; 
he is watched over by loving eyes, he is 
helped by wiser counsel, he is girded 
about with brotherly arms, and in the 
strenuous endeavor which he is making 
to resist the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, he feels what strength there is in 
a comrade’s presence and cheering word. 
He undertakes neither doing nor suffer- 
ing alone, but finds himself surrounded 
by a family group, himself one of the 
household, and held up, companioned and 
comforted by sympathizing kindred. 

4. In the aggressive movements of 
Christians there is, moreover, a commu-- 
nity of interest, aim, and effort, not so. 
certain, perhaps not possible, otherwise.. 
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Those in the same Church fellowship, 
holding, as they believe, the very truth 
of God and walking after the very ordi- 
nances of the scripture, when they join 
their endeavors for spiritual progress, 
have the common end of building up 
that Church which Jesus has planted 
and which he loves, and where he has 
set them to work for him. It is their 
common and united desire, Oh, that this 
Church may be enlarged, may be quick- 
ened, may become more absolutely and 
convincingly a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
so that all within its pale may possess a 
diviner life, and all whom we can gather 
under its shadow, may taste with us the 
joys of the divine presence and fulness. 
These aims are definite. They are com- 
mon. They secure harmony. They look 
to and labor for specific spiritual issues, 
in regard to which there is no distrac- 
tion, no diversion. In whatever other 
bonds fellow Christians labor together, 
you cannot be so sure of common ends, 
and harmony of spirit. Human nature, 
with grace aiding, is crooked and per- 
verse, and drops easily into clannish and 
selfish currents of action. And one such 
exhibition of diverse and rival purposes, 
in spiritual enterprises, may more than 
undo all the good achieved or at- 
tempted. 

5. Again, in working through the 
Church, there is an order and economy 
of procedure not else realized. A Church 
is an orderly body, constituted by defi- 
nite covenants and agreements. It keeps 
regular and stated observances. It is 
not fitful and spasmodic in its demon- 
strations, but goes forth in appointed 
and continuous movements. It does not 
dash off in raids from which it returns 
with spoils, indeed, but without even a 
banner left behind to retain possession 
of the ravaged territory. It is an army 
of occupation. It aims to secure the 
permanent divine control where it ad- 
vances, to set up and maintain the insti- 
tutions of a divine government. It can 
mark .thus its progress, establish boun- 
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daries, secure and hold its conquests, and 
discern a basis for future operations. 
The guerilla movements too often have 
nothing permanent to show, for their 
labor must be repeated over the same 
ground, crossing and recrossing the same 
territory, with an unwise expenditure of 
time and energy, and unequal and tran- 
sient results. 

These are some of the considerations 
that- vindicate the divine plan of pushing 
forward Christian evangelism through 
the instrumentality of churches. It is 
not meant that nobody shall do any good 
unless he belong to the Church. We 
forbid no man’s working for human re- 
demption, whether he follow with us or 
not. It is not meant that no Church 
member shall have any plan of Christian 
activity in which the whole Church of 
which he is a member does not join with 
him. But it is meant that those whose 
prevalent and favorite mode of personal 
and concerted activity is to step outside 
of all the bonds of Church fellowship 
to take upon them other connections and 
practically to throw over and ignore 
these home ties in outside independent 
enterprises, withdrawing just so much 
energy and hard work from the specific 
business of awaking, arousing, reviving, 
lifting up and helping on the Church 
itself, Christ’s host, with his own ban- 
ner flying over it, do so far miss of the 
healthier, wiser, more biblical style of 
Christian working. In the Church, 
through the Church, by the Church, we 
believe it best pleases Christ, best suits 
the economy of his spiritual institutes, 
and keeps nearest the channels of the 
Holy Spirit’s most copious fulness, that 
Christian people should spend and be 
spent in their spiritual tasks. 

And now what are these spiritual 
tasks? Are they properly exhaustive 
of Christian strength and zedl? What 
is the style and what the amount of 
Church labor for all her sons and con- 
fessors ? 

And I answer: 
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1. It is the work which the Church 
itself can do. The truth of this reply 
would seem self-evident. You hire a 
laborer on your farm in the country. 
There are many fields and many tasks. 
Here the soil is to be tilled. There 
the yellow harvest is to be gathered into 
the garner. Yonder the emerald grass 
is to fall before the sweep of the mower’s 
arm. Yonder still a forest is to be 
felled and corded. What is the laborer’s 
work? Not all that there is to be done, 
but what he can do, what one able-bodied 
man is equal to; what with his best dili- 
gence he can personally achieve. You 
have no right to expect anything more 
from him. That is all you look for him 
to accomplish. As it is with individuals 
so it is precisely with associations of in- 
dividuals. What they can perform by 
their combined strength measures their 
full obligation. The spiritual wastes in 
this sin-desolated world are broad and 
drear. The gospel has as yet but a 
minority of earth’s population as its 
confessors and followers. It holds here 
and there a conquered territory as its 
own. It has all the rest yet to over- 
spread and subdue. Each Church has 
certain relations to this whole work. It 
is to do what it can toward bringing in 
the full day of the gospel triumph. Its 
task is what it finds its power adequate 
to undertake. Beyond that limit it may 
discern other and broader wastes of spir- 
itual barrenness and death. But it can- 
not enter and cultivate them. Its hands 
are full. It is to do the work of one 
Church, not the work of two. When it 
uses the whole of its own instrumentality 
in its field of labor, and exhausts itself 
in advancing its own spiritual triumphs, 
it is at the end of its responsibility in 
that direction. Its work is that which 
itself can do. 

2. It is, again, the whole of what it can 
do. This has already been said, but not 
with this particular emphasis. It must 
fill out its sphere. It undertakes the 
spiritual training of those who are band- 
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ed together in its fellowships. Hundreds 
of families are associated in its parochial 
bonds. Within these households there is 
every variety of age and character. Age 
lingers there with patriarchal years and 
honors, perhaps with manifold sorrows 
and infirmities. Infancy buds, childhood 
blooms, young men and maidens stand 
up in the glory of their strength and 
beauty, and burden-bearing manhood 
strides stoutly on with its loads of - 
weighty care. Some of these are al- 
ready the disciples of Christ, and are 
walking with the brotherhood. Some 
who are thus joined in sacred bands, are 
fighting great battles with temptations, 
plunging amid worldly influences and 
defilements, hoping to keep their ermine 
unsoiled, and to maintain Christian pur- 
ity, but needing to hear on all sides 
the watchwords of hope and faith as 
their comrades meet and pass them. 
Others are strangers yet to the work 
of the Spirit, and are drifting forward: 
childhood, youth, and age, toward eter- 
nity, unsealed for the Lord. This is the 
great special work for a Church, to save 
its own people; to carry salvation to 
every house and every heart of all 
these multitudes; to watch for oppor- 
tunities when grief or soberness sha- 
dows the door, to send in the healing, 
comforting Gospel. This sacred charge 
is laid at the door of the living, acting, 
working members of the Church. What- 
ever else they forego, this they must at- 
tend to. Whatever else they attempt to 
forward, this must not be neglected. No 
other ministry, no other brotherhood will 
care for these souls but this ministry and 
this brotherhood. If they cannot do this, 
and all they would wish to do beside, 
they must do this. If this remain un- 
done, and they are out on spiritual ad- 
ventures, a reproachful question arises 
which they must answer. This home 
duty, the whole of it, their whole 
strength in it, first of all, is, if I under- 
stand it, their Christian call. 

3. Now shall a Church in this work call 
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in foreign aid? There are clergymen of 
high repute for piety and zeal and of 
extraordinary power in presenting the 
awakening truths of the Word of God, 
who might be had for the sending. What 
is wisdom in regard to the employing of 
these “ Evangelists,” as they are called ? 
To take the ground that they should 
never be called in would be, as I think, ex- 
treme folly. A Church may be without a 
pastor, when it might be wise to have the 
temporary ministry of an Evangelist. 
The pastor’s health may be feeble, and 
such transient aid greatly relieve him, 
and greatly assist interests that are lan- 
guishing. A revival may be in progress, 
and the pastor’s hands, though he be 
well and strong, more than full, and his 
ministerial brethren near him have all 
that they can well do. There may have 
been a long dearth of refreshing influ- 
ences from on high, and the feeling may 
gain strength in the Church that a new 
voice, a new style of address, a different 
type of preaching temperament, and the 
natural interest of a new arrival, might 
serve to win a fresher hearing for the 
gospel and richer fruits. We will not 
say that in this latter case also it would 
not be well, occasionally, to bring in the 
labors of an Evangelist. 

But it should be adopted only as a rare 
and most exceptional expedient. Else 
there is danger that the impression will 
grow, that a revival is not to be looked 
for except in connection with this special 
form of labor. The ordinary preaching 
of the Word on the day divinely set 
apart for it will not be expected to issue 
in conversions. If such preaching is not 
immediately blessed for just this issue, 
every feverish spirit will rush instantly to 
the conclusion — we must have an Evan- 
gelist. Nothing would sooner dishearten 
and discourage the stated preacher. 
Nothing more truly dishonors the regu- 
larly appointed ministrations of the Sab- 
bath. This foreign allied influence comes 
to be the thing relied upon for large and 
rich fruits. With many there arises the 
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feeling that nothing is being done for the 
salvation of souls, unless this exterior 
influence is brought in. There comes 
up thus a new standard of piety and of 
religious engagedness— which is often 
a false standard. “Are you in favor of 
calling in an Evangelist ?” Well, if you 
hesitate with a fervent yes — itis judged 
that your heart is cold — that you don’t 
want a revival — that you are well enough 
satisfied with the present state of things. 
This may be true. But it may also be 
as far as possible from the truth — just 
the opposite. You may desire the con- 
version of souls and the enlargement of 
the Church just as ardently as the chal- 
lenger, only you may doubt the wisdom 
of the measures invoked. It is a very 
sacred tie between a new-born soul and 
the servant of God who has been per- 
mitted to lead him to Jesus. A pastor 
cannot afford to forego that tender bond 
for himself. He wants it for his own 
soul’s comfort. He wants it for future 
harmony between himself and his people. 
He wants it especially as a channel for 
his richest pastoral influence and useful- 
ness. The coming of an Evangelist be- 
tween a pastor and the souls of his 
people in such a tender relation has 
inevitably weaned many a people from 
their pastor, and made him feel that the 
home of their hearts is not with him — 
and this again, if anything will do it, 
inclines him to seek new relations. There 
are exigencies in which all these risks 
had better be run and can be safely run 
—but it is obvious that they must be 
few and rare. We all know that the 
usual style of an Evangelist’s preaching 
is high-wrought and strenuous. He has 
but a little time in which to produce 
results. He must use the most moving — 
the most telling — truths and method of 
presentation. He must crowd mind and 
heart with extreme urgency. Not a few 
of those who are thus addressed, but not 
won, will ever after be deaf to all relig- 
ious utterances. Their minds will be as 
though scathed and burned over. The 
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sweet, persuasive tones of Jesus’s voice 
will never again stir their pulses. We, in 
this city, were unspeakably favored in this 
respect, by the Evangelist whom God sent 
us here in’58 and ’59.1_ There was such 
calm, urgent, logical treatment of the 
great truths of the cross —so little of 
the rasping, harrowing, sensational ap- 
peals to the sympathies and the nerves of 
animal excitement — that the hearts not 
subdued were yet left, we may believe, in 
a favorable attitude for the future recep- 
tion of the gospel. We may well thank 
God for that. 

But there is still another point in this 
connection. The habit of resorting to 
the labors of an Evangelist is the habit 
of relieving the Church and the pastor 
from the most solemn part of their re- 
sponsibility. What is needed? A revi- 
val? Well, how shall we set out to 
secure it? Why, send straight off to 
suchaman. Henever fails. The power 
of God is with him. That is one way of 
answering. Can it not be seen that that 
takes the pressure at once from the pas- 
tor and the brethren. It brings upon 
them, to be sure, another kind of pressure 
— the running to and fro—the attend- 
ance upon multiplied meetings — hours 


and hours of strong nervous action in - 


scenes of worship and conference. But 
suppose the work is all laid upon them 
todo. Who is fit for it? This pastor, 
how shall he preach for it, and pray for 
it? These brethren, how shall they pray 
for it, and visit for it, and labor for it ? 
Close, solemn, and searching questions ! 
Why does the Holy Ghost delay? Who 
isin the way? Is n’t the preaching right 
yet? Are the brethren cold yet? Why, 
then, we must get down lower — we must 
have broken hearts— we must be bap- 
tized anew— we must get power with 
God — we — we—it.is upon us— WE must 
get power with souls. It is a great deal 
easier to say — invite Mr. Evangelist here, 
than it is to melt together and break 
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down a whole Church in penitence and 
contrition, making them to feel that the 
work rests with them, and will linger 
and halt until they are right for it. But 
this last is far more healthful—a far 
deeper and more abiding work — more 
honorable to the Spirit—and ushers 
in a different future for that Church 
and people. This sacred responsibility 
ought not to be relieved. It ought to 
be piled up upon the heart of pastor and 
people. “ This is your work — you must 
do it. It is between you, and your God, 
and these souls. You are to plead and 
prevail, or the destructiog of souls lies 
at your door.” If it be imperatively 
needed, we may have help in our work — 
but not somebody to do our work for 
us. That is our great danger. And 
coupled with the other points suggested, 
it vindicates the conclusion that the idea 
of employing evangelistic labor, should 
be very rarely entertained. It should 
not be one element in the calculation 
when we ask what has God for us to do 
as a Church and a people, for his glory 
and the honor of his Son. The true 
answer is: we have all our own spirit- 
ual work constantly, faithfully, and suc- 
cessfully to do by ourselves. And if 
our hearts are not right, nor our hands 
clean for this work —the awful guilt of 
denying God the wishes of his heart lies 
upon us —and we must not run away 
for help, but repent in dust, and sackcloth, 
and ashes. 

4, Then there is another question. Is 
there no outside territorial evangelizing 
work to be performed by the Church ? 
Beside caring for the souls in definite al- 
liance with their own fellowship, shall 
they do nothing to extend the work of 
Christ, in the community as such ? — to 
bring to the knowledge and obedience of 
the truth those who own no Church prop- 
erty, and are not numbered within the 
ranks of the parish families ? Why, yes; 
I think a Church has a large and sacred 
duty in this direction. It ought to build 
its house of worship where, besides ac- 
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commodating its own families, it will 
most happily affect the unevangelized 
portion of a community. It ought to 
ring out its Church bells clearly on the 
Sabbath morning air. It ought to pro- 
vide faithful, earnest preaching. It 
ought to welcome in, so far as it can, all 
- whose wandering feet pause at its thresh- 
old. Anything more? Yes, it ought to 
help sustain missionary laborers who 
shall carry the messages of salvation to 
the homes of the humblest poor — and 
keep a nourishing watch and care over 
these laborers, seeking through them to 
gather those whom they can happily 
influence, into the fold of the Church. 
Anything more? Yes, indeed, the main 
thing, as I think. The whole Church 
ought to be a band of missionary labor- 
ers. They are to take time and strength, 


and get grace and furnish themselves. 


with the Holy Ghost, and go among the 
unevangelized, and get hold of their 
friendship and confidence, and win their 
hearts for Christ. This is copying Jesus, 
the Master. This will re-act with most 
reviving efficacy and deeper spirituality 
upon the membership of the Church. It 
is the sort of labor that is most efficacious 
with this class. Preaching they have not 
a taste for. If they stroll in to some 
preaching service and catch a memorable 
word or two—there is no one who knows 
their state of mind, and who will guide 
them to peace and to hope. This per- 
sonal missionary visiting from house to 
house is the thing of all others in which 
our churches are specially deficient and 
in which they ought preéminently in our 
larger centres of population to be specially 
abounding. 

But instead of this, there is a tendency 
to multiply meetings. If anything more 
effective and urgent for those beyond the 
pale of ordinary gospel demonstrations 
is debated, the first thought with not a 
few is: why we must get up a meeting. 
If it is sought to stir a whole community 
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from centre to circumference with new 
spiritual devotedness: why, have a prayer- 
meeting every afternoon and a preaching 
service every evening. ‘These measures 
may issue in partial good. They may be 
largely blessed. But there is reason to 
fear that they will, again, relieve churches 
and private Christians from the pressure 
of that particular responsibility that 
makes them feel that spiritual issues are 
dependent upon their personal holiness 
and faithfulness. The deepening inter- 
est of many Christians evaporates in 
these meetings—in this way. These 
meetings satisfy them. They are doing 
something, because they have the meet- 
ings. They are doing all they can, be- 
cause they go to meetings all the time. 
When a man asks himself what he can 
do to bring in the reign of God’s 
truth and grace in a community, it 
makes, I think, a fearfully broad differ- 
ence whether he answer, J will get up 
another meeting, or, I must myself have a 
more penetrating baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and take into my hands the sacred 
task of personal labor with souls. With- 
out further expansion of this thought, all 
can see in what direction it leads. I be- 
lieve we have too many religious meet- 
ings — too little religious working. The 
perpetual running to meeting, I am afraid, 
stands in the way, in many instances, of 
a deep heart work of the Holy Ghost. 
Preachers and people become jaded by 
this incessant coming together. There 
is no such thing as household communion 
upon spiritual matters — no time for it 
—no strength for it. Beaten oil for the 
sanctuary is a product not possible amid 
such confluent assemblings — or if pro- 
duced, is at the expense of declining 
health and fast-failing vigor. More is 
expected of pastors in the way of fresh 
preparation for these manifold draughts 
than mind or body can yield. And the 
gain in any direction is more than doubt- 
ful. 
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STATISTICS OF 


BY REY. 
** Europe contains 272,000,000 inhabitants. 
Asia os 7 a 
Africa oy 


America “ 
Oceanica 


Total 1,283,000,000 inhabitants. 


“Of this crowd, 32,000,000 die in each year, 
which is 87,671 a day, or 61 per minute. Another 
estimate shows that 36,627,843,275,075,855 people 
have lived on the earth since the creation.” 

The above statistics, relative to the 
human family, recently published in one 
of our religious papers, and said to be 
from “an official report of one of the 
first of European statisticians — M. Le- 
goyt — and printed in the leading publi- 
cations of the day as reliable,” are here 
introduced, not so much to correct the 
“ European statistician,” as to append 
some other statistics, relative to the sub- 
ject in part, not elsewhere seen, but of 
some interest, and, it may be, utility. 

America is evidently much over-esti- 
mated in the above paragraph, while 
Oceanica is under-stated. Our Ameri- 
can writers on Geography, Mitchell and 
Cornell, who would not be likely to un- 
derrate their own country and continent, 
put America, in 1850, the one at 55,000,- 
000, and the other at 57,000,000, while 
they put Oceanica at 23,000,000 and 21,- 
000,000. Nor do the American writers 
put Asia and Africa so high as the Eu- 
ropean authority, but here the latter is 
probably nearer the truth, as probably 
founded on more perfect information, 
and also bringing the estimate down to 
a more recent date. They stand thus: 


M. Legoyt. Cornell. Mitchell. 
Europe. . .272,000,000. ... 262,000,000. . . .258,000,000 
. «600,000,000. . . .456,000,000 
Africa .... 89,000,000.... 61,000,000... 61,000,000 
America. .200,000,000. ... 57,000,000. ... 55,000,000 
Oceanica.. 2,000,000.... 21,000,000.... 23,000,000 


1,283,000,000.. . 1,001,000,000. . . .853,000,000 





As the European estimate may be for 
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the year 1860, while the American was 
for 1850, by equalizing the whole for 
1850, the middle of the present century, 
we may adopt the common estimate of 
one thousand millions, (1,000,000,000) in 
round numbers, as a near approximate 
to the truth. If the race dies, on the 
average, three times in a century, we have, 
at this rate, 30,000,000 per year, 82,135 
per day, 3,422 per hour, and 57.2 per 
minute, nearly one per second. 

Although the above corrections and 
modifications may seem of trifling impor- 
tance, they have been made for the sake 
of another and more important correc- 
tion and application. The quotation at 
the head of this article says, “ another 
estimate shows that 36,627,843,275,075,- 
855 people have lived on the earth since 
the creation,” which is a statement near- 
ly one million times beyond all probable 
truth, asmay soon appear. How precise, 
too, in so grand an estimate, including 
not only thousands, but tens and units! 

Had the earth at the Deluge com- 
menced with a thousand millions, and 
continued uniformly to the present with 
a thousand millions, changing its inhab- 
itants three times each century, the en- 
tire number living during these forty- 
one centuries would only equal one hun- 
dred twenty-three billions. And if we con- 
tinue back this estimate to the creation, 
we shall have less than /jifty billions to 
add, or a sum total of less than one hun- 
dred seventy-three billions. How utter- 
ly absurd, then, the above estimate of 
over thirty-six quadrillions ! 'This is trifling 
with the sublime science of mathematics. 

But now for a little serious and more 
rational calculation. If we may ailow a 
gradual and nearly uniform increase of 
the inhabitants of earth, from the eight 
persons who survived the Deluge, (A. M. 
1656, or B. C. 2348,) till the one billion 
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souls of A.D. 1850, or modify this some- 
what for a few centuries just after the 
Deluge, on account of the greater age 
attained in those early times; and fur- 
ther allow that the population has been 
removed by death, on the average, three 
times each century, and then add up the 
geometrical series, we shall find that the 
entire number of the inhabitants of the 
earth, since the Deluge, has been only 
about thirty-eight billions, or from thirty- 
five to thirty-eight. If to this we add the 
series before the Deluge, doubtless not 
over two billions, (if only 1656 years,) 
we shall find the grand total of earth’s 
inhabitants hitherto, not exceeding forty 
billions ! 

This number is indeed large, and dif- 
ficult of comprehension, but not so in- 
conceivable, not to say absurd, in view of 
sober mathematical calculation, as the 
one under correction; for if we adopt 
the estimate now given, as the more ac- 
curate, we may be somewhat aided in ap- 
preciating it, by the following suypposi- 
tion: Allow each person, great and 
small, to occupy, on the average, two 
and a half square feet, and let all these 
billions be supposed now alive, and stand- 
ing, as a vast congregation, on a level 
plain, they would not occupy a territory 
quite one half as large as the small 
State of Massachusetts. 

By further pursuing the above calcu- 
lation to the end of the millenium, a lit- 
eral thousand years, even should that 
happy period not commence till the year 
A. D. 2000, the increase to the human 
family, then living and dead, up to that 
interesting epoch, (A. D. 3000, or A. M. 
7000,) wili not probably exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty billions, even if we allow a 
very liberal increase of prosperity, in 
view of the peaceful and happy state of 
society during that glorious period. A 
little serious mathematical calculation 
and reflection, will often check extrava- 
gant estimates and opinions. 

A few further statements, selected from 
the foregoing calculations, may be useful 
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as well as interesting. Glancing back 
over the past, we may thus learn that 
the population of earth was, 


At the death of Abraham, only about 20 millions. 

At the death of Moses, about 45 millions. 

At the birth of Samuel, about 60 millions. 

At the death of Solomon, about 75 millions. 

During the time of Isaiah, about 100 millions. 

At the time of the Babylonish captivity, about 125 
millions. 

At the time of Alexander the Great, about 160 
millions. 

At the death of CHRIST, about 230 millions. 

At the death of Augustine, about 300 millions. 

At the death of Mohammed, about 380 millions. 

At the time of Peter the Hermit, and William 1st 
of England, about 525 millions. 

Time of Wickliffe and Edward 3d, about 665 mil- 
lions. 

Time of Luther, Calvin, and Henry 8th, about 775 
millions. 

Baxter, Bunyan, and Cromwell, about 840 millions. 

Edwards, Whitefield, etc., middle of last century, 
about 915 millions. 

Middle of present century, about 1000 millions. 


These estimates are believed to be as 
near approximate to sober truth, at the 
several epochs above stated, as that of 
a thousand millions at the middle of the 
present century. It allows for a nearly 
uniform progress through the ages of the 
past, with some proper modifications 
after the Deluge, and also a somewhat 
more rapid increase for the last few cen- 
turies of an improving civilization, but 
not for other temporary seasons of special 
adversity or prosperity, as these are now 


’ believed to be too little known for safe 


modification. 

We may still further learn from the 
above calculations, that the Free States 
of our own country, in 1860, contained 
a greater population than the entire 
earth on the death of Abraham; that 
Russia now equals that of the earth on 
the birth of Solomon; and that the Chi- 
nese Empire owt-numbers earth on the 
death of Mohammed; while our own 
nation, by the close of the present cen- 
tury, if not greatly impeded by the pre- 
sent rebellion, may equal that of earth 
in the time of the Evangelical Prophets. 

We may take still another view of our 
one thousand millions, now on earth, 
classified religiously : 
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Pagans are estimated at 650 millions, or 65 per ct. 
Mohammedans ‘“ 100 mi. 5 
Catholics, Greeks 

and Jews bad a 
Protestant Chris- 

tendom : 6 


17} “ 


7 “ 


Total, as before, 1,000 millions, or 100 per ct. 


Thus, after more than eighteen centu- 
ries since the Christian era, only about 
seven and a half per cent of the world is 
Protestant, while seventy-five per cent., 
or three-fourths, are still Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan, and ninety-two and a half 
per cent., non-Protestant. When we 
further consider, how small a proportion 
of even our Protestant communities are 
living Christians, truly regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit, or even nominal pro- 
fessors, in our Christian churches, (not 
over one in seven, if one in ten,) we find 
the contrast between the real friends of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the world, 
painfully striking. 

What a mighty work is still before the 
Christian Church, ere the millennial glory 
shall be fully ushered in! Can it be 
near at hand? These figures and com- 
parisons, as viewed in connection with 
the slow progress of the past, we must 
acknowledge, would be alone quite dis- 
couraging. But there are other consider- 
ations greatly modifying this aspect, and 
rendering the future exceedingly hopeful. 

When we remember how soon after 
the introduction of Christianity, through 
inexperience, the gospel was sadly per- 
verted, bringing in those dark ages of a 
thousand years, from near the end of the 
Jifth century, to the end of the fifteenth, 
carrying Christianity backward instead of 
forward, during all those long ages — an 
experience, we trust, now mainly cor- 
rected ;— when we remember the rapid- 
ly increasing inventions and discoveries 
made within the past few centuries just 
preceding and following the Reforma- 
tion, as the art of making paper, print- 
ing, the mariner’s compass, steam, rail 
roads, canals, telegraph, and photo- 
graphy, not to mention the almost infin- 
ite variety of machinery and other im- 
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provements of the present day, so suc- 
cessfully in operation, and almost taking 
the place of miracles ;— when we further 
remember the sisterhood of educational 
and benevolent institutions, that haye 
sprung up within the same period, most- 
ly within the last half century, and con- 
sider what they have already accomplish- 
ed, and also what foundations have been 
thus prepared for increasing future re- 
sults both at home and abroad ;— yea, 
when we consider the present state of 
the civilized world, now so fully aroused 
and in commotion, stirring up the very 
heathen also to enquiry and action ;— 
but above all, when we remember the 
divine promises and prophecies hasten- 
ing to their fulfilment, including tlie 
shutting up of Satan from all further in- 
fluence over man, and the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon all flesh ; — in view 
of all these things, may we not hope and 
assuredly believe, that the Lord will fi- 
nally make a comparatively short but 
glorious work of it, at no very distant 
day, bringing in the Jews with the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles, that so all flesh 
may see the salvation of God! 

The instrumentalities are all now near- 
ly prepared— angels and men are com- 
ing into a waiting attitude, and when 
the prophetic hour shall arrive, and the 
Supreme give the word of command ; — 
He speaks and it is done —the message 
hastes along the divine telegraph — peace 
and good-will to men on earth are fully 
enjoyed —“the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ ”— Hallelujahs ascend 
to heaven — even “ Glory to God in the 
highest.” 

Surely, then, there is enough in God’s 
word, and in his brightening providences, 
now being so rapidly developed, not to 
speak of the heard cries of a long suffer- 
ing humanity, to arouse and encourage 
every Christian heart, to put forth in- 
creasing energy and zeal in the Lord’s 
work, knowing, assuredly, that such la- 
bors shall not be in vain in the Lord, or 
in anywise lose their reward. 
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In Genesis xiv. 18, Abram is called 
“the Hebrew,” Ha’ibri, and the questions 
are at once suggested, what does this 
appellation mean? and, why was it 
‘given? It is impossible to answer fully 
either of these questions without answer- 
ing the other with it; but what is the 
correct answer to one or both, has been, 
and is still, a matter of dispute among 
the learned. 

There are three opinions which have 
been maintained, viz: 1. That “ Hebrew” 
Hebrew, is a patronymic from Heber or 
Eber, (= Heberite) Eber, the son of 
Salah, and great-grandson of Shem; 2. 
That the word derives its meaning from 
the verb abar, to pass over, and was given 
to Abraham because he passed over the 
Euphrates; 3. That as Mesopotamia is 
called in Joshua xxiv. 2, the country be- 
yond the river, b’eber, hannahar, (rendered 
in our translation “ on the other side of 
the flood,”) the word Hebrew, «bri, 
means, as applied to Abraham, “ one 
from over the river.” 

Of these opinions, the first is that com- 
monly entertained, not only by the Jews, 
but by most readers of the Bible. Jo- 
sephus, in Antiq., B. I. Ch. vi, § 4, men- 
tions Heber, “from whom,” he says, 
“they originally called the Jews He- 
brews.” It seems to be supported by 
Genesis, x. 21, where Shem is called “the 
father of all the children of Eber,” as if 
“children of Eber” was a distinctive 
name in common use. The second opin- 
ion was held, according to Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical Literature, (Art. 
Hesrew LanGuacs, by J. Nicholson,) 
by Origen, Jerome, and other early 
Christian writers. It is favored by the 
Septuagint in Genesis xiv. 18, where 
Abraham is called ho peratees, the passer 
over. The third opinion was held by Ge- 
senius, and may be considered the one 
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which is most favored by modern schol- 
ars, though Ewald has decidedly con- 
demned both the second and third opin- 
ions as untenable. Prof. Bush, in his 
notes on Genesis xiii. 14, supports the 
first opinion mainly on etymological 
grounds. I have nowhere seen any allu- 
sion to one reason, which seems, if we 
admit the correctness of the commonly 
received chronology, to decide the ques- 
tion in favor of the first opinion, that 
the name “ Hebrew,” as applied to Abra- 
ham, and afterwards to the whole Israel- 
itish people, is a patronymic, denoting a 
descendant of Eber or Heber. Kitto 
himself says, (Art. HEBER, in Cyc. Bib. 
Lit.,) “There is nothing to constitute 
Heber a historical personage. * * * 
No historical ground appears why this 
name should be derived from him rather 
than from any other personage that oc- 
curs in the catalogue of Shem’s descend- 
ants; but there are so much stronger 
objections to every other hypothesis, that 
this, perhaps, is still the most probable 
of any which has yet been stated.” 
Now, according to the account given 
in Genesis, ch. vi, Eber survived not only 
all his own lineal ancestors, but all his 
direct descendants in the line of Abra- 
ham downto Abraham himself. Indeed, 
he did not die till four years after the 
death of Abraham.! Let us look at the 





1 These remarks assume the correctness of the 
numbers as given in the Hebrew text. The Sep- 
tuagint makes every one of Abraham’s ancestors, 
from Noah to Terah inclusive, to have died in 
regular order, the father before the son, and every 
one, except Terah, to have been at least one hun- 
dred years old, at his son’s birth. Josephus, in 
his Antiquities, B. I., ch. vi, § 5, makes Abraham 
to have been “born in the 292d year after the 
Deluge,” (Whiston’s Translation,) yet calls Abra- 
ham “the tenth from Noah,” and, like the Sep- 
tuagint, reckons every one of these intervening 
fathers, except Terah, to have been one hundred 
years old, or more, at the birth of his son! 
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- details. In Genesis ix. 28, we are told 
that Noah lived 350 years after the flood. 
He died, therefore, 152 years before his 
son Shem, whose death took place 502 
years after the flood. Arphaxad, the 
son of Shem, died 440 years after the 
flood; Salah, the grandson of Shem and 
the father of Eber, died 470 years after 
the flood ; Eber died 531 years after the 
flood ; Peleg, his son, died 340 years after 
the flood; Reu, his grandson and the 
grandfather of Nahor, died 370 years 
after the flood; Serug, the father of 
Nahor, died 393 years after the flood ; 
Nahor, the grandfather of Abraham, died 
341 years after the flood; Terah, Abra- 
ham’s father, died 427 years after the 
flood; and Abraham himself died 527 
years after the flood. Take another 
view which may make this still plainer. 
Eber’s death was 181 years after that of 
his great-great-grandfather, Noah ; 29 
years after that of his great-grandfatner, 
Shem; 91 years after that of his grand- 
father, Arphaxad ; 61 years after that of 
his father, Salah ; 191 years after his son 
Peleg’s death; 161 vears after his grand- 
son Reu’s death; 138 years after his 
great-grandson Serug’s death ; 190 years 
after the death of his great-great-grand- 
son Nahor; 104 years after the death of 
Nahor’s son Terah ; and 4 years after the 
death of Nahor’s grandson, Abraham. As 
Eber was alive during the whole of Abra- 
ham’s life, and died later than any other 
of Abraham’s lineal ancestors, Abraham 
might very properly be distinguished, 
among those of a different family or 
race, as one of the descendants of that 
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old man Eber, who not only survived all 
his own ancestors, but lived longer than 
any other descendant of Shem, of whose 
age we have any certain knowledge. 
Henry Jenkins of Yorkshire, in England, 
has certainly some right to be considered 
“a historical personage,” for he died in 
A. D. 1670, at the age of 169 years; 
‘Thomas Carn has still greater claim to 
this distinction, for according to the par- 
ish register of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
England, he died January 2, 1588, at the 
age of 207 years; Mrs. Anna Pope of 
Spencer, Mass., who died in July, 1859, 
was celebrated in the newspapers on ac- 
count of her having attained “the great 
age of 105 years;” surely, then, Eber, 
who lived almost twice as long as any of 
his descendants, and died at the age of 
464 years, has claim enough to distinc- 
tion, on account of his age, to have his 
name given to Abraham, whose ancestors, 
subsequent to Eber, were all dead before 
he went to Canaan. It seems evident, 
if we receive the common chronology, 
that Abraham was called “ the Hebrew” 
on account of his descent from Eber or 
Heber; and when this appellative was 
once given to him by the Canaanites, and 
other strangers among whom-he dwelt, 
the transfer of it to his descendants, and 
especially to the Israelites, as a national 
designation, was very easy and natural. 

The following tabular view of the 
post-diluvian patriarchs, is added for the 
sake of clearness. The numbers are 
given according to the common ehronol- 
ogy, which is derived principally from 
the Hebrew text : 





Born after the | Age at son's 
ood. | irth. 


Lived after 


Died after the 
son's birth. | flood. 


———— 
Age at death. 





Shem, (born 98 years before the flood, ). 
Arphaxad, 

Salah, 

Eber, or Heber, 





100 years. | 500 years, | years. | 502 years. 
35 “ 403 “ “ 440 “ 


403 
430 
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Dea. ELI PEASE, died at Independence, 
Towa, December 31, 1863, aged 71 years. 

He was born at Blandford, Mass., January 
23, 1793. His father, Capt. Abner Pease, a 
native of Somers, Ct., and a soldier in the 
revolutionary war, died at Blandford, De- 
cember 16, 1849, aged 92. His mother, Chloe 
Viets, a native of Becket, a woman of rare 
moral excellence and superior mental endow- 
ments, died at Blandford, January 24, 1846, 
aged 80. 

Few men in the more private walks of life 
were better known or more sincerely respect- 
ed in Western Hampden than Mr. Pease. 
Called in early life to be an officer'of the 
Church in his native town, “he used the 
office of a deacon well, and purchased to 
himself a good degree, and great boldness 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” He 
held “the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience.” Though his integrity might 
well be called stern, no man had a more 
tender heart or kinder feelings. He feared 
not man, but God. 

So closely was he identified with the 
Church and society in Blandford, that when 
he was induced, in 1861, to follow some of 
his children who had removed to Iowa, it 
would scarcely have caused more surprise 


had the mountains themselves been moved 


from their foundations. From early child- 
hood to nearly three-score and ten years he 
had stood on those hill-tops a faithful watch- 
man on the walls of Zion. 

He did not go to seek a life of ease, but at 
once connected himself with the Presbyterian 
Church in Independence, and took charge of 
a Bible class of adults. and was actively en- 
gaged in every good work. The last Sabbath 
in December he was at his post instructing 
his class, though feeling unwell and spitting 
blood, but walked to his residence, nearly 
half a mile from the Church. His work was 
done. That terrible blast of cold that swept 


over the West brought on congestion of the 
lungs, and his life went out with the expiring 
year. He was calm and resigned, only ex- 
pressing the hope that his death might prove 
a blessing to his family and to the Church. In 


the repose of death his countenance seemed 
to say, “I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness.” 

Mr. Pease leaves a widow and three daugh- 
ters in Iowa. His oldest son, Capt. Franklin 
W. Pease, of Co. B, 37th Massachusetts 
Regiment, is with the Army of the Potomac. 
His youngest son, William Eli, was in the 
same regiment, and died just before the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, in July last. W. H. 





Rev. SAMUEL H. PECKHAM, was born 
in Petersham, Ms., Sept. 19, 1793, and had 
passed the limit of 70 years at the time of 
his death, which occurred Jan. 23, 1864, in 
Westminster, Ms. In his childhood and 
youth he enjoyed the faithful instructions of 
a pious mother, and during that early period 
he was often the subject of serious impres- 
sions. At the age of twenty-three he in- 
dulged a hope in Christ, while residing in 
Northampton, in an extensive revival, and 
united with the Church-in that town April 
7, 1816. It was not till three vears after this 
that he resolved to prepare himself for the 
work of the ministry. In the early part of 
1818 he went to reside in Belchertown. 
There he engaged in a Sabbath morning 
prayer meeting, with great spiritual profit to 
himself and others who codperated with him 
in that meeting. In the autumn of that year 
a powerful revival of religion commenced, 
in which he took an active part, attending 
religious meetings almost every evening for 
more than two months, and thus rendering 
important assistance to the pastor, Rev. Epe- 
rience Porter. As the fruit of that revival, 
two hundred and eight persons were added 
to the Church by a profession of religion. 
During this revival his mind became settled 
on the ministry. 

After a somewhat extended course of pre- 
liminary study, Mr. Peckham entered the 
Theological Seminary at Bangor,and pursued 
his studies there for about four years. He was 
licensed to preach Jan. 7,1824. His first pas- 
torate of five years was in the town of Gray, 
Me., where he was ordained Sept. 14, 1825, 
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and where he labored under the direction of 
the Cumberland County Conference. Nov. 
23, 1831, he was installed as pastor of the 
Church in North Haverhill and Plaistow, 
Ms., and continued in faithful labors seven 
years. His last pastoral charge was in South 
Royalston, Ms., where he was installed Dec. 
13, 1838, and where his ministry was attend- 
ed by a revival of great power. Ninety 
hopeful conversions were reported. And the 
Church was greatly increased, strengthened, 
and refreshed. 

Subsequently to his dismission from South 
Royalston, June 4, 1843, he resided at Lu- 
nenburg and Westminster, and has labored 
a part of the time as agent of the American 
Missionary Association, and about two years 
as stated supply of the congregation in North 
Ashburnham, Ms. 

Mr. Peckham possessed strong powers of 
mind. His character was marked by the 
stern, faithful, unassuming, conscientious 
traits, showing his Puritan lineage, more, 
perhaps, than by tenderness, and a concilia- 
tory, pliant manner, which might have made 
his path in the ministry more smooth and 
pleasant, and not less useful. He was hon- 
est and earnest. His faculties and attain- 
ments were consecrated to Christ, and he 
was diligent in doing good. He excelled in 
the clear and forcible presentation of gospel 
truth, and his labors in the ministry were 
successful in winning many souls to Christ. 

As a sermonizer, logical method, simplici- 
ty and solemnity characterized his produc- 
tions. He made no attempts at display or 
embellishment. His theology was thorough- 
ly Calvinistic. He labored to impress upon 
the hearts of others the great truths of the 
gospel which he loved. And he died in the 
faith which he had preached, sustained in an 
unshaken trust and hope of a blessed immor- 
tality. L. 8. 


Rev. DANIEL WARREN, died at Low- 
ell, Vt., January 29, 1864, of typhoid pneu- 
monia, after a short but severe sickness. 

He was a son of David and Anna (Bullin) 
Warren, and was born in Rochester, Vt., 3d 
March, 1798. His father was one of the early 
settlers of Rochester, and his grand-father 
was a soldier in the “ Old French War.” He 
served an apprenticeship to the carpenter’s 
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trade, but in the spring of 1820, entered upon 
a course of preparation for the ministry, and 
after pursuing academical studies at Royal- 
ton and Randolph Academies, he entered the 
Maine Charity School, (now Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary.) where he was graduated 
the 3d August, 1825. He received license 
from the Hancock and Penobscot Associa- 
tion, 15th December, 1824. 

Immediately after graduation, he returned 
to Vermont, and in September, 1825, com- 
menced preaching at Waterbury as a candi- 
date for settlement. He was there ordained, 
7th December, 1825. Rev. Chester Wright, 
of Montpelier, preached thesermon. He had 
a successful pastorate of nearly thirteen years, 
and was dismissed 26th June, 1838. After 
this he was stated supply at Juhnson three 
years; and from that place went to Essex, 
where he was installed 23d December, 1841. 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., of Burlington, 
preached the sermon. From this pastorate 
he was dismissed, 18th August, 1846, but con- 
tinued to supply the pulpit for a year after. 
He then went to Bakersfield, where, after 
preaching a year or more, he was installed in 
the pastorate. Rev. Worthington Smith, 
D. D., of St. Albans, preached the sermon. 
In the spring of 1854, a Council was called 
to dismiss him, on the ground of inadequate 
support. The Council declined to dissolve 
the pastoral relation, because the Church and 
society had not made suitable exertion to 
provide a support. 

He judged it his duty, however, to leave 
the field, and in April, 1854, removed to Col- 
chester, and supplied the churches at Col- 
chester and West Milton alternately till 
August, 1855. He obtained a regular dismis- 
sal from the Bakersfield pastorate, 5th June, 
1855. He preached a few months in Stowe, 
and about a year and a half in Lowell; then 
receiving a call to Warner, N. H., he com- 
menced preaching there 26th July, 1857, and 
was installed 20th October, 1857. Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Savage, of Franklin, N. H., preached 
the sermon. He was dismissed 18th Febru- 
ary, 1863, and did not again assume the charge 
of a parish, but removed to Lowell, Vt., 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
preaching in vacant pulpits as opportunity 
offered. 

His first wife was Priscilla Sparhawk, 
daughter of Dea. Ebenezer Sparhawk, of 
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Rochester, Vt. She died 27th December, 
1854, and he married, 16th January, 1856, 
Mrs. Hannah L. B. Scott, of Fairfax, 
Vt. P. H. Ww. 

Dea. ELIAB PARKER MACKINTIRE, 
died in Charlestown, Ms., Feb. 3, 1864, of 
consumption. 

He was born in Burlington, Ms., August 
31, 1797, the fourth son of Joseph and Sarah 
(Whittredge) Mackintire. His grandfather, 
Jonathan, 1718-1810, was a soldier in the 
old French wars, a member of Capt. William 
Flint’s company, and Col. Ichabod Plaistow’s 
regiment. His powder-horn is still preserved, 
marked with his name and the date, “June 
3, 1756, in camp at Half Moon.” 

When a lad of sixteen, Eliab P. Mackin- 
tire went to Charlestown to engage in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and there was his home 
through the rest of his life. He married 
Feb. 20, 1822, Mary, daughter of Deacon 
Amos Tufts. Bred in the Baptist denomi- 
nation, after careful study of the word, he 
became dissatisfied with its peculiarities, and 
united with the First Church in Charlestown. 
In the formation of the Winthrop Church, 
Jan. 9, 1833, he took an active part, and was 
chosen one of the Deacons, and Treasurer of 
the Benevolent Funds. His wise counsels, 
earnest piety, and consistent Christian activity, 
did much to promote the harmony and pros- 
perity with which the Church has been so 
richly blessed. Although modest and retir- 
ing, he was a leader from the unusual candor 
and clearness of his judgment, his freedom 
from bias, his high honor, and from his 
blameless life and character. He was a 
man of decided religious principles, and it 
was the religious element which illumined and 
adorned his whole character. Unsectarian, 
free from bigotry, and possessing clear and 
comprehensive views of the doctrines of the 
cross, he was an earnest and able defender of 
the Christian faith. 

As a citizen, he was universally esteemed 
and honored. His integrity, tested by the 
vicissitudes of nearly half a century in ac- 
tive business, was a controlling element of 
his character, and it was this, perhaps, more 
than any other trait, which commanded the 
respect and confidence of all. With a mind 
clear and discriminating, he was seldom at 
fault in his estimate of men or measures, 
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and his well-considered opinions, for which 
he could always render a reason, but which 
he never obtruded upon others, were valued 
and sought by those who knew him best, even 
to the end of his life. He avoided contact 
with the strife of parties, but his voice and 
vote were never wanting on any question in- 
volving the rights and welfare of men; for 
it was a part of his religious faith that the 
Christian is, still a citizen, entitled to the 
same privileges as other men, and under 
the same civil responsibilities. In the best 
sense of the word he was conservative ; for it 
was the earnest purpose of his life to preserve 
and strengthen the true and the good in all 
existing institutions, in Church or State, 
while he was equally earnest in efforts 
to eradicate the evil. His conservatism was 
of the progressive type. The questions now 
at issue in the land he comprehended with 
no ordinary vision, and to the wisdom and 
experience of a past generation he made new 
accessions with his increasing years. His 
natural powers were of a high order, well 
balanced and disciplined by extensive read- 
ing and careful observation. For his general 
knowledge, strong practical sense, unswerv- 
ing integrity, and benevolence of heart, 
sanctified and inspired by a living faith, he 
will long be remembered as one of the 
brightest models of a Christian citizen. 

Nor was he less distinguished for the 
strength of his friendship. Naturally cau- 
tious, his friendships were not hastily formed, 
nor soon forgotten, but founded on mutual 
confidence and sympathy, they possessed all 
the strength and permanence of his religious 
principles. In his family, where his character 
shone in its simple beauty, and among his 
Christian brethren, with whom his intercourse 
was free and without reserve, the memory of 
his kind words and genial friendship will be 
cherished in grateful remembrance. The 
friend of the poor, of poor students, and of 
City Missionaries, and Home Missionaries 
in the West, his name will be embalmed in 
many hearts With the termination of the 
last year he closed to his entire satisfaction 
all his business aftairs, and calmly and pa- 
tiently awaited the welcome summons which 
has called him home. His life was justly 
characterized by a former pastor of the 
Winthrop Church (Rev. Benjamin Tappan) 
as one of “dilligent service.” 
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Dea. ELNATHAN BEACH GODDARD 
was born in Russel, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
Feb. 4, 1805. He diced in Oakland, Cal., 
Feb.8, 1864. His father was Dr. Pliny God- 
dard, and was of English parentage. His 
mother was Laura Beach of Cheshire, Ct. 
His mother was a very devoted Christian, 
and survives him at an advanced age, being 
resident in Wyoming Co.,N. Y. She was 
left, by the father’s death in her son’s four- 
teenth year, with seven children. All of 
them became hopefully converted, and were 
generally connected with Baptist churches ; 
their mother, after her second marriage with 
Dr. —— Huntington, having also connected 
herself with a Baptist Church. 

After the father’s death, the family re- 
moved to Marcellus, N. Y., the original home 
of Dr. Goddard. This only son, although 
of so tender years, was a strong support for 
the widow and his sisters. He, at one time, 
was in a law office, but finally became a 
clerk. It was while acting as clerk with a 
merchant at Canandaigua, N. Y., that he 
was converted to God. It was a time of re- 
vival. Dr. Ansel D. Eddy was, at that time, 
pastor there. Mr. Goddard joined the Con- 
gregational Church in that place about his 
twentieth year. 

Not long after this he went to Vermont, 
residing first at Putney, where he became ac- 
quainted with Miss Fannie Colby, of West- 
minster, whom he married in 1830. He sub- 
sequently engaged in business at Shaftsbury, 
and at Middlebury, in the same State. He 
became a member of the Congregational 
Church, at Middlebury, in 1833. 

In 1839 he removed to the neighborhood 
of Alton, Ill. He was engaged in the organ- 
ization of the Congregational Church at 
Woodburn, IIl., and held the office of Deacon. 

Removing again, he became connected with 
the O. S. Presbyterian Church in New York 
city, on 29th street, and was chosen elder. 

In Feb., 1850, he arrived in California, and 
was early enlisted in the membership and 
work of the Howard street Presbyterian 
Church, N. S., in San Francisco, in which he 
was an elder. Removing to Oakland, he 
united with sixteen others, in forming the 
First Congregational Church in that city, 
and continued in the office of deacon till his 
death. 

These bare items of Dea. Goddard’s life 
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were, in his life-time, not bare. They are 
way-marks in a career ,of great usefulness. 
He lived in many places, but he never lived 
in any place which was not the better for his 
stay. The place was better in all respects. 
More enterprise and thrift sprung up in busf- 
ness. Social life was sunnier and healthier. 
Educational interests were more liberally 
cared for. The churches were quickened. 
The pastors were cheered. The poor were 
befriended. 

How valuable such a man is in a new 
country like California, even we, who are on 
the ground, hardly knew till we mourn our 
loss. Mr. Goddard, especially during the 
last eight years of his life, was a prosperous 
man of business. He built up large iron 
works in San Francisco, the “ Pacific Foun- 
dry.” He became indispensable almost to all 
Christian enterprises. His liberality com- 
menced when he was comparatively limited 
in means. Though in ill health most of his 
life, he continued in active supervision of his 
works up to the Saturday night before his 
death, which was on the next Monday morn- 
ing. And he did this in order that he might 
have the ability todo good to his adopted 
State. 

A trustee of the College of California, he 
was the most liberal, ‘according to his means, 
of all the donors to the College. He used 
to-give on an average $800 annually to the 
Howard street Church. In the three years of 
the organization of the Church in Oakland, 
he must have given annually more than this. 
Moreover, he was continually giving to hun- 
dreds of needy persons and projects. He 
gave many hundred dollars to sustain the 
PaciFic newspaper during twelve years of 
its publication. 

He was a warm-hearted, decided, and con- 
sistent, and not disagreeable Christian. His 
manners were pleasing. His social nature 
winning. He loved the young, and they 
loved him. As a Sabbath-school teacher he 
was very useful. He was undemonstrative 
in his religious experiences, but the truth he 
loved. Often discourses on the Sabbath 
would affect his thoughts deeply. How in- 
terested he was that the truth might benefit 
others as well as himself! He had the deep- 
est conviction of his need, and of the world’s 
need, of a Divine and suffering Redeemer, 
and his soul rested in him. 
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Such a life is worthy of commemoration 
in these pages, if onJy to impress anew the 
precious influence which a man may have, 
who, moving about, as so many Americans 
do, from place to place, lives always and 
everywhere as a son and an heir of God. 

G. M. 

Rev. JAMES WHEELOCK WOOD- 
WARD died in Toledo, Iowa, at his broth- 
er’s, Rev. G. H. Woodward, at the age of 
58 years. He was nephew of Rev. James 
Wheelock Woodward, formerly of Norwich, 
Vt. His father was Bezaleel Woodward, 2d, 
son of Hon. Bezaleel Woodward, for thirty 
years tutor and professor in Dartmouth Col. 
lege, and grandson, on his mother’s side, of 
Eleazer Wheelock, founder and first Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College. He was born 
in Hanover, N. H., March 30th, 1805; was 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1826, 
classmate with Secretary Chase, taking one 
of the highest honors of his class ; after which 
he taught the academy at Meredith Bridge, 
N.H., one year. He studied a full course at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, graduating 
in 1830. He was among the first scholars of 
his class, and was recommended by Dr. Alex- 
ander to an important professorship in a 
western college; but preferring at once to 
enter upon the preaching of the gospel, he 
took charge of the Presbyterian Church in 
Shrewsbury, N. J., where he continued nine 
years. There he married Jane, daughter of 
Dr. Tenbrook, in 1834. She died without 
children in Albany, N. Y., Dec. 6th, 1857. 
On leaving Shrewsbury, in 1840, he received 
a call to settle over the Congregational 
Church in Eastford, Ct., and likewise an in- 
vitation from the Congregational Church in 
Columbia, Ct., formerly Lebanon Crank, 
where Dr. Wheelock was pastor when he 
opened his Indian school, which resulted in 
the founding of Dartmouth College, N. H. 
After preaching there several months, he was 
installed over the Church early in 1841. The 
years he spent there were very laborious. 
His library was replenished, and his pen 
consecrated anew to writing sermons in full, 
having always before preached extempora- 
neously, or from briefs. This change of 
method increased essentially his powers. His 
plan was to preach a written discourse in the 
morning and use a brief in the afternoon. 
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He labored for the youth of his large congre- 
gation with special zeal and success, and de- 
voted much of his strength to the temperance 
reformation. It was here that the cause 
which destroyed his life, made its appearance 
on his face. He took a dismission from that 
Church, October, 1848, and retired to Flat- 
bush, L. I., where he combated the disease 
with the most approved medical skill. His 
face, however, becoming more and more dis- 
figured, he for the most part, relinquished 
the idea of again preaching, though he oc- 
casionally supplied a vacant pulpit, and 
preached several months in Griswold, Ct., 
where his labors were blest with a large in- 
gathering to the Church. Here the Church 
would retain him; but his malady would 
not stay its progress. The draft was too 
heavy upon his system, in connection with 
such incessant and anxious labors. He now 
turned his mind to other and less public 
business, and engaged in mercantile employ- 
ment with a brother-in-law in Albany, N. Y. 
They were not, however, successful, and he 
suffered loss. 

Again he was induced to try the skill of 
physicians, and put himself under the care 
of a cancer doctor in Hartford, Ct., Oct., 1858, 
spending his time in Hartford and with his 
friends at Columbia. The treatment, how- 
ever, not being successful, and being informed 
by his physician that a few months must 
probably end his life, he came to Iowa, as he 
said, “to die with his brother.” Here, finding 
his general health much improved, he was 
persuaded to assume a charge as Home Mis- 
sionary ; and labored, except with temporary 
illness, for more than two years, with great 
assiduity and success, mostly in connection 
with the Congregational Church in Irving. 
This period was to him as life from the dead, 
for the joy he had in again being permitted 
to preach Christ and him crucified. By his 
earnestness and patient suffering he drew the 
sympathy and attention of all classes of per- 
sons. He was familiar with all in the cabin 
and by the way, preaching in the prairie 
school-room and from house to house, riding 
twenty to thirty miles in his weekly circuit. 
This he did while the cancer was rapidly eat- 
ing out his left eye and consuming the cheek 
and nose; almost his entire face being 
covered with bandages. At length he was 
compelled to desist from this work by the 
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newly awakened power of that relentless 
disease. ; 

He hoped, however, after recruiting a little, 
he might pursue again his much-loved labor. 
The people could not give him up, and he 
loved them ardently. Retired, as he now 
was, fifteen miles from his field, they followed 
him in great numbers, singly and in little 
companies, to catch another good word from 
his lips. On the last 4th of July, eighteen of 
his late hearers came, one after another, to 
his room, to every one of whom he spoke a 
fitting word with his accustomed faithfulness. 
He was ever trying to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances and characters, that by all means, 
he might save some, by word, or example, or 
contributing his substance. 

He gave more liberally than many of 
greater ability. He had ever been in the 
habit of laying aside, as ‘“ the Lord’s,” one- 
tenth of his income. Whatever amount he 
received, he always took out one-tenth, as 
having no claim to it himself. And he gave, 
besides this, as circumstances seemed to re- 
quire. He was remarkably cheerful, and his 
mouth was always filled with praise, speaking 
of the goodness of God, and never drawing 
attention to his affliction. 

The promises he believed and rested on. 
Scripture was largely stored in his memory, 
and he continued to pore overits pages, com- 
mitting a portion to memory every day, till 
his one eye had become too weak longer to 
bear the light. After this, his expositions of 
it were very instructive and often thrilling; 
and he prayed without ceasing, literally even- 
ing, morning, and at noon, calling on the 
name of the Lord, retiring regularly to his 
closet three times a day. He believed that 
it is our duty and privilege to go directly to 
God with all questions and all wants, asking 
his guidance and blessing, nothing doubting 
as to ananswer. His consistent, ardent, and 
intelligent piety, brought him favorably to the 
notice of the community, and gave him a 
large influence as a Christian, more widely 
extended, probably, than that of any other 
one who has yet lived in this part of the 
country. As important testimony, I here 
give a short extract from the village paper, 
the editor not a religious man. 

“On the 6th inst., Rev. James W. Wood- 


ward departed this life after enduring a lin- 
gering and painful afiliction, caused by that 
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terrible disease, a cancer. He was a very 
sociable, amiable, and refined citizen of our 
society, exemplifying the Christian graces of 
his profession in a manner that elicited the 
highest commendation from who all came 
within the circle of his acquaintance.” 


‘He was not long confined to his bed,‘or 
rendered helpless. The cancer had entirely 
destroyed the left eye and cheek, together 
with the bone, down to the mouth, and the 
left half of the nose, and opened an awful 
chasm downward to the throat. No murmur 
escaped him under the long and severe trial. 
He always firmly believed that it was right 
and best, and a mark of the faithful love of 
his Heavenly Father; hence he frequently 
referred to it as his “treasure.” He would 
frequently quiet the restlessness of nature by 
saying, “this is among the all-things that work 
together for good.” 

Many wept at his death, not expecting soon 
to witness a like exhibition of piety. A dea- 
con of the Church, who was sick at the time, 
said he “wanted again to see that heavenly 
man.” Rev. Mr. Dodd, the Presbyterian cler- 
gyman of the village, preached his funeral 
sermon. The following are some of his 
closing remarks : 


“The teaching of the text meets a very 
happy illustration in the example of him 
whose obsequies we now celebrate. I know 
well that he would have wished no eulogy to 
be pronounced over his remains. He had 
nothing, he valued, but what he ascribed to 
grace. Deep humility was one of his most 
marked characteristics. He always felt that 
he was a sinner saved by grace, and that grace 
sovereign and distinguishing. Let what is 
said, then, be said in honor of that grace. It 
found him and made him its monument of 
praise in early life —a youth of sixteen. 

“During the many years of trial and suf- 
fering, through which that grace has sus- 
tained him, how often has he felt, and uttered 
the sentiment of the text, ‘ Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ Thus early called by 
grace into the vineyard, he devoted the pow- 
ers of his active, vigorous mind, to the service 
of his blessed Redeemer. — * 

“ How has grace abounded in all his com- 
fort! Always satisfied and thankful, he re- 
ceived his affliction as the wisely-directed 
allotment of a loving Father — chastening an 
erring child for his good. He felt, under all, 
that God is good when he afflicts as when he 
comforts. Though for a long time a great 
sufferer, he was never known to utter a word 
of complaint. While he had breath he 
praised his God. For years he had looked 
death in the face, and, though nature always 
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shrinks from it as an enemy, through grace 
he had been enabled to see it disarmed of its 
sting, and to greet it with a smile, yea, with 
triumph. ‘O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?— Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ May his example live !” 


Rev. C. F. MARTIN, died at Nashville, 
Tenn. March 7th, at the age of thirty- 
seven. His funeral occurred on Wednesday, 
February 17th, in Galesburg, IIl., where his 
remains were buried, Rev. Dr. E. Beecher 
officiating. 

Converted at the age of ten years, a grad- 
uate of the first class in Knox College, he 
taught an academy in Lisbon, Ill. four years, 
and then, having pursued the theological 
course in Union Seminary, he was sent out 
by the American Missionary Association to 
the Copts in Egypt. He labored three years 
in Cairo, having in that time mastered the 
Arabic so that he had commenced preaching 
with encouraging success. While there, he 
made an expedition up the Nile with gratify- 
ing results. Compelled to return home by 
the ill-health of himself and wife, it was 
deemed inexpedient by the best medical ad- 
visers to send them back to that climate. 
This breaking-up of their life-plan was to 
him and his companion the sorest trial. He 
then became the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Peru, Ill., where he remained four 
years, until he was appointed by the Senior 
Tract Society as an associate with Rev. G. 
S. F. Savage, in the district secretaryship for 
the north-west. During that pastorate a 
heavy debt was removed from the Church ; 
its beneficence was greatly developed; and 
one season of refreshing was enjoyed. His 
sermons were highly instructive ; in pastoral 
labor he was unusually efficient, especially 
among the neglecters of the sanctuary and 
the Germans, to whom he carried the tracts, 
books, and papers, of the Tract Society —a 
service which, together with other qualifica- 
tions, indicated that he was the man to be put 
into an official position in that work. Enter- 
ing with all his heart upon the new occupa- 
tion, he went off to Chattanooga with a 
supply of reading matter for the soldiers. 
During his two months of sickness he was 
kindly cared for by the actuaries of the 
Christian Commission, and in their rooms. 

Mr. Martin was a man of singular purity 
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and integrity of character. His piety was of 
a deep and even flow. After he had decided 
in the seminary tP become a missionary, he 
wrote home the result, and received from his 
father the reply, ‘1 am not surprised, for I 
had consecrated you to that work at the time 
of your conversion.” At that time, on re- 
turning from one of the meetings for the in- 
struction of young converts, held by Horatio 
Foot, who dwelt much on the missionary 
spirit of the Gospel, he said to his mother, as 
his father writes me in a private note, “ If I 
live to be a man, I mean to be a missionary.” 
“ Then and there,” says the sire, “I gave up 
all my right of property in him, and always 
looked upon him ag God’s.” And so the son 
held himself and all that he had as the Lord’s. 
While working his way in the seminary by 
teaching, a tenth of his income was sacredly 
set apart for God, which was also his rule till 
death. 

It is a sad fact, in this connection, that Mr. 
Martin’s only brother, Simeon, while in the 
service of the government, was lost on the 
Ruth, which was burned on the Mississippi 
six months ago. In the deep bereavement 
of their father, wives, and children, may the 
consolations of grace abound. 


Rev. EZRA ADAMS, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, died in Gilsum, N. H., 
March 20th, 1864. 

The following is an extract from the Rev. 
Dr. Barstow’s sermon at his interment: 


“Mr. Adams was born in West Medway, 
Mass., August 28th, 1808. He was the son 
of Ezra and Abigail (Partridge) Adams. 
His father made a profession of religion in 
1814, and had his children baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Ide, his pastor. 

“In a little volume which Mr. Adams 
wrote some years since for the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society, and which was pub- 
lished by them, entitled, ‘ Advice to an En- 
quirer, or Children led to Christ,’ we learn 
that he was early the subject of religious im- 
pressions ; committed to memory many por- 
tions of the New England Primer, the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and various hymns ; 
that he was deeply interested in the narratives 
of the holy life aud happy death of pious 
children; and that he was anxious, when 
called to leave the world, that he might die 
like them. 

“ But being naturally diffident, he kept all 
to himself; and as no one conversed with him 
upon the subject, he eventually lost these im- 
pressions and gave way to a self-righteous 
spirit; became opposed to God, and the hum- 
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bling doctrines of his word. For some years 
he continued in that condition, till there were 
indications of a revival of religion in the 
place; when a pious friend spoke kindly to 
him of the interests of his soul, and the Holy 
Spirit set home truths upon his conscience, 
and enabled him to look to the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. 

*‘ Soon after this religious experience, he 
united with the Church under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Dr. Ide. His mind was now 
turned toward a preparation for the gospel 
ministry. And with some aid from the Edu- 
cation Society, and by the rigid economy 
which ever characterized him, he was enabled 
to graduate with honor at Amherst College 
at the commencement of 1835. After ashort 
season employed in the instruction of the 
young, he entered the Theological Seminary 
at East Windsor, Ct., and having finished its 
curriculum of studies, he was ordained pastor 
of the Church in Surry, N. H., 1839. He 
continued in Surry about three years. While 
there he married Miss Abigail Bigelow, of 
Winchendon, Mass. 

“From Surry he went, in 1842, to Rox- 
bury, N. H.; and was the acting pastor of that 
Church for seven years, and it was a great 
trial to that Church that he was constrained 
to leave them for another pastorate. 

“He came to Gilsum in January, 1850 ; and 
after somewhat more than a year of faithful 
and successful labors, he was installed as 
their pastor, March 19th, 1851. Here he was 
tried with the severe and protracted suffer- 
ings and death of his beloved wife. 

“On the 20th October, 1858, he was again 
married, to Miss Alice W. Ware, of Swan- 
zey, the daughter of Deacon Jonathan D. 

are. She has been indeed ‘a help-meet 
for him.’ And she this day testifies to him 
as a faithful and loving husband, a kind and 
tender father to his three sons; a wise counsel- 
lor; and as possessing a true and feeling heart. 

“ As a pastor and minister of Christ, all are 
ready to testify how faithfully and persever- 
ingly he prosecuted his work; and how dis- 
creetly he demeaned himself in all things; 
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‘For he was gentle among you, éven asa 
nurse cherisheth her children; and so being 
affectionately desirous of you he was willing 
to impart to you not the gospel only, but his 
own soul also; because ye were dear unto him.’ 

“Ye know also how constantly he looked 
after the interests of the young, by attendayce 
on the schools; kindly encouraging both 
teachers and pupils through his whole pas- 
torate. And his anxiety for the right in- 
struction of the rising generation was manifest 
in the care which he took to examine every 
a which was put into the Sabbath School 

ibrary. 

“ And, though sufficiently ‘ conservative,’ 
he wished for the freedom of every slave ; and 
with true loyalty he prayed earnestly for the 
government of the nation; for the ending of 
this gigantic rebellion; for the people, that 
‘they might turn to him that smiteth them ;’ 
that this land might be the ‘home of the 
free ;’ and that it may have a glorious career 
in sending the gospel the world over. 

“ At the very last concert of prayer for our 
colleges and seminaries of learning, the bur- 
den of his prayers and remarks was, that God 
would raise up a class of self-denying minis- 
ters ‘to build the old wastes and repair the 
desolations of other generations;’ and that 
he would also change the hearts of the people ; 
that so they might think more of the prety, 
and less of the popularity, of their pastors ! 

“ And this prepares the way to mention the 
— excellence of this beloved man, which 
was self-denial and self-sacrifice. That the 
Missionary Society might be less burdened, 
he voluntarily relinquished its aid, and thus 
diminished the little pittance of a salary which 
he received. At the same time he urged you 
to ‘give a portion to seven and also to eight,’ 
that the world might be enlightened, and the 
kingdom be given to the Son of God. 

“Surely we may say: 


“ Servant of God, well done; 
Thy glorious warfare ’s past; 
The battle’s fought, the race is run, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 








Pooks of Interest to Congregautionalists. 


THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW for January, 
1864. pp. 304. Contents: Ticknor’s Life of 
Prescott; The Bible and Slavery; The Ambu- 
lance System; The Bibliotheca Sacra; Immoral- 
ity in Politics; The Early Life of Gov. Win- 
throp; The Sanitary Commission, Renan’s Life 
of Jesus; The President’s Policy ; Critical 
Notices. 


We are proud of this National Quarterly. 
In ability, hence in value within its wide 
field, it has no peer. We regret that Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, who for ten years has given it 
his ripest thoughts, his best hours of labor, 
and has added so much to its previous high 


reputation, has felt it necessary to vacate the 
editorial chair. But if he must do so, we are 
only too glad that gentlemen scholars of the 
acknowledged literary ability and finely cul- 
tivated tastes of Prof. James Russel Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton have henceforward 
to take his place. The first number fully 
meets the public demand, and promises well 
for the future issues. The enterprising pub- 
lishers eminently deserve a greatly extended 
patronage. See advertisement outside cover 
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THE NEW ENGLANDER. By William L. Kingsley, 
New Haven, Ct. January number. 1864. pp. 


This periodical is worth $3 00 a year for its 
full and discriminating book notices. But 
its pages are replete with the ablest and best 
products of our best men besides. The un- 
selfish and laborious editor and publisher 
deserves a subscription list five times as large 
as it is. Nearly every pastor could bless 
some one, or two, or five of his people, by 
inducing them to subscribe. It has entered 
upon its twenty-third volume, is of more than 
lawful age, in full maturity indeed, and right- 
fully claims a place on many a shelf where 
now it is not seen. $3.00 a year. Address 
William L. Kingsley, 63 Grove Street, New 
Haven, Ct. 


The American Tract Society, No. 28, 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass., has issued 


HOME STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. pp. 144. 
Octavo, with engravings. 


An attractive book; also 


PICTURES AND LESSONS FOR LITTLE READERS. 
pp. 96. Large octavo, with a neat engraving on 
every page, with an accompanying lesson. 


THE MEDICINE SHELF. pp. 315. 16mo. 
A Temperance Tale, not Sargent’s, but 
interestingly told. 


BLACK AND WHITE: ante Heart, not the Face. 


By Mrs. Jane D. Chap 16mo. 


An exceedingly interesting little book. 


in. pp. 174. 


PLEASANT TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
twenty-six engravings. pp. 224. 16mo. 


A book to be read. 


THE TEMPERANCE TALES, with a Preparatory 
Sketch of their Origin and History. By Lucius 
M. Sargent. A new edition. vol. 3. 


We are very glad to see these “ veterans ” 
in this cause, re-enlisted, with their new uni- 
forms, and are sure they will do good ser- 
vice. 

REPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True Secret of Grace 
and Strength. By G. W. Milne. pp. 229. 12mo. 

A beautiful book, beautifully “got up,” 
and will repay careful reading. 


THE BLOOD OF JESUS. By the Rev. Wm. Reid, 
Edinburgh. pp. 138. 16mo. 


It has the rich savor of the Gospel. 


AN INDEX TO THE BIBLE, with Suggestions for 
the Profitable Reading of the Scriptures ; also 
Counsels for Prayer. pp. 64. 16mo. Paper 
cover. 


Very useful to every Sabbath School 
Teacher and Scholar. 
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CHRIST THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE. By Rev. J.S. 
Sewal. pp. 36. 24mo. Flexible covers. 


A little jewel for all our little jewels. 
REDEEMER AND REDEEMED. An Investigation 

of the Atonement and of Eternal Judgment. By 

Charles Beecher, Georgetown, Mass. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington St. 1864. pp. 

de 

This book is divided into twenty-six chap- 
ters, with headings like the following, viz, 
Ancient Theory; Scholastic Theory; Attack 
on the Scholastic Theory; New England 
Theory ; Attack on the New England Theory ; 
The Cross to destroy Satan; Azazel: The 
Anointed Cherub; Son of God; etc., ete. 
The author does not much respect “old 
notions” merely because they are old or 
generally received. He has given intense 
thought, and considerable research to his 
own, and defends them with ability. Possi- 
bly good will come of them. From our 
stand-point, we are inclined to say of this 
book, as it is reported Prof. Kingsley of Yale 
College once said of another, ‘It has some 
things new, and some things true; but the 
new are not true, and the true are not new.” 
A position that needs such elaborate illustra- 
tion and defence as this book contains, will 
not be speedily adopted. We think, however, 
the book will repay careful reading, and will 
be likely to get it. 
GILEAD: or the Visions of All Souls’ Hospital. 


An Allegory. By J. Hyatt Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. pp. 360. 


Important truth is presented in these pa- 
ges in figures and in language somewhat 
attractive and interesting. We are inclined 
to think, however, that the author could 
write better, surely more to our taste, awake 
than asleep. The world has produced but 
one Bunyan. All attempts to set forth the 
Christian life, either its beginning, or pro- 
gress, or both, in the form of allegory, are at 
once brought to the inimitable standard of 
the works of the great dreamer of Bedford 
jail, and they must suffer in the contrast. 
The book above-named has many excellent 
qualities, and we doubt not will find many 
readers 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, Jan. No., 1864. 

This number has six leading and able arti- 
cles on important topics. It now enters 
upon its twenty-first volume. It commenced 
in 1844; in 1851 it absorbed the Biblical 
Repository, which had been itself a great 
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absorbent; and now, in 1864, it takes the 
Christian Review, the able quarterly of the 
Baptist denomination. Under the editorial 
direction of Prof. E. A. Park, D. D., and 
Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., with the codpera- 
tion of President Barnas Sears, this standard 
periodical must have and hold a place in the 
public esteem which will abundantly re- 
munerate the indefatigable publisher. The 
religious literati of the country cannot afford 
to do without it. Terms “$3.00 per year, if 
strictly in advance, postage unpaid ” — but 
this is but sixteen cents a year. Address W. 
F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. January No. 1864. pp. 196. 


The contents are : The Latin Patriarchate ; 
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The Epistle of Barnabas; The Regula Fidei ; 
Education in the Presbyterian Church; The 
Theory of preparation for Preaching; The 
Bohemian Reformation; Renan’s Life of 
Jesus; Criticisms on Books; Theological 
and Literary Intelligence ; Ecclesiastical 
Record. 

This able Quarterly enters upon its second 
volume, in the new series, with every promise 
of deserved success. The best talent of the 
New School branch of the Presbyterian 
Church is enlisted in its behalf, and its well 
filled pages show the ripe fruits of that talent. 
It ought to have a patronage that will enable 
the publisher to have a little better paper and 
a little clearer type. 








Gritors’ 


It is asatisfaction to us to know that those 
who read the Quarterly feel that they get their 
money’s worth. We should be right sorry if 
it were not so. Occasionally we look over 
some valued letters, and are tempted to let 
others share our joy. And we are the more 
inclined to do so just now, because we some- 
times hear or see comments upon our work 
which are so contrary to what we believe to 
be just, that we are willing to be a little vain, 
if so it be, in publishing the opinions of a few 
of those whose opinions will have weight 
with us, at least. A distinguished Professor 
in a college in one of the Middle States says: 
‘©The Congregational Quarterly well main- 
tains its character for facts, truth, soundness 
of faith, and honor. I inclose the $1; is that 
all I ought to inclose ?’ 

Another, a pastor in Illinois, says: “ Dear 
Periodical: I mean highly prized, not expen- 
sive, periodical, I rejoice to see you ‘on your 
legs’ this year so trying to your kind, and 
cordially welcome you as you again ‘come 
to hand.’ You are none the less welcome, 
because you come expecting to find me your 
friend for another year: of course I am and 
always shall be while I need such terrestrial 
advice and companionship In charge of 
this message please find your indispensable 
and reasonable pabulum in the form of a 
one dollar bill. I will do what I can to find 
you other friends. As ever, 

Your ADMIRER.” 


Cable. 


Another, writing from Connecticut, says : 
“T sincerely wish that this exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable Quarterly could be in 
the hands of every Congregationalist in the 
land. And I have no doubt many do not 
take it, simply because they are ignorant of 
its merits. I consider the list of the minis- 
ters and the statistics of the churches in the 
first number for 1864, worth much more than 
the cost of the whole volume. So in the 
spirit of the above estimate, I am induced to 
add an extra dollar, with the request that you 
will send the Quarterly one year to some 
Home Missionary who does not and cannot 
conveniently take it, asking him, after read- 
ing each number himself, to set it in circula- 
tion, and induce as many others to read it as 
he can, he being the owner to whom it must 
finally return.” 

An Iowa pastor says: “ Of course no min- 
ister in the far West can be without the 
Quarterly. Itis a wonderful resource to us — 
in the matter of statistics, for tracing out and 
retaining a knowledge of ministerial acquaint- 
ances, for learning of their success in build- 
ing up their charges, by the blessing of God, 
for learning of the ‘vacant’ churches, and a 
great many other matters of most important 
information. 

“The articles are of the most interesting 
character to the ministry and churches. If 
possible, I think we need it in the West more 
than Eastern ministers and churches, but all 
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are greatly indebted to you for it. It is 
cause of gratitude that you can afford it at 
such a price as brings it within the means of 
all. All should pay promptly ; and may you 
have great reward for your good work in 
the blessing of the chief, and the gratitude of 
the under shepherds of the flock of God.” 


WE give our readers a full April number, — 
notwithstanding the frightfully high price of 
paper,— with more that is historical and 
biographical than is usual, because of the 
super-abundance of that matter on hand. A 
fair variety will be found, however, and no 
article that will not well repay perusal. 

Our limited circulation still compels us to 
ask our friends for their best productions for 
our pages, without compensation, only the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are helping 
on a much-needed work, and are placing in 
permanency facts and treatises which will be 
of no less value hereafter than now. Of the 
latter consideration we are more and more 
impressed, as we look over the serials and fu- 
gitive pamphlets of a century ago. It isa 
privilege to write—and be printed — for 
posterity, if not for “eternity.” It is espe- 
cially noticeable that any trace or line of 
HISTORY, reaching back a few decades, com- 
mands especial attention now, and is deemed 
important in proportion to its extent and 
reliability. Give us your best, brethren, and 
we will canonize you on our pages. 


WE send our little bill to those who have 
failed to send us the ONE DOLLAR for the cur- 
rent year, and who have not signified their 
wish to have the work discontinued. We 
feel sure they will not require that, now, 
when we have been at the expense of printing 
and sending to them two numbers. If they 
must do so, however, then we must claim of 
them the return of the two numbers sent, 
POSTAGE PAID, or seventy-five cents in their 
stead. We do not mean to be too tenacious 
of even the very few rights still guaranteed 
us. as publishers, and we will consent to as 
many “wrongs ” as we can well bear ; but there 
is a point beyond which, we know, none will 
ask us to go. Indeed we are persuaded that 
the few delinquencies that these bills are in- 
tended to remedy, are the result of business 
pressure in other directions, and that we shall 
receive the desired remittance at once. 
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We still very, VERY much need, and can 
still supply for this year, at least Two HUN- 
DRED more subscribers. It is not too late 
for our friends to secure them, if they will 
only take a very little trouble. A pastor, not 
far from where we write, asked the brethren 
of his Church to tarry a few moments after 
a business meeting, and said a few words, 
and as the result brought us seven names with 
seven dollars. One of these seven has since 
expressed great surprise that their attention 
had not been called to this periodical before. 
“ Why, I should think everybody would take 
it,” he exclaimed; meaning every Congrega- 
tionalist. 

A lawyer in a south-western city, saw our 
advertisement, and sent his dollar. A few 
weeks subsequently, he sent a green back, X, 
with ten names of business men, expressing 
their amazement that all our ministers did 
not call the attention of their people to the 
value and importance of the Quarterly. He 
says “it ought to be diffused through the 
Congregational churches of the West.” 

A Home Missionary in a very small Church 
sends five names, including his own, and says, 
“T have taken no trouble to secure these.” 
What has been done in these places can be 
done in other places, and in some places much 
more, if the few that appreciate our toil would 
be at the little trouble of naming this work 
and urging its claims at any meeting of their 
churches, — prayer or business meeting ; and 
then consenting to be at the further trouble 
of taking the names and pay and forwarding 
the same to us. We should be much more 
reserved in urging this matter if by its success 
we gained our livelihood. We want it first 
to pay its own bills as soon as possible ; then 
we want it to rise to a support which will 
command a good office editor and business 
agent to look after all details etc.; and then 
we want it to enable us to pay reasonably for 
every page furnished us by our kind 
friends ; and this much can be easily realized 
if those who can, w1Lt help us as a few now 
do. 


A Few of our friends have sent an extra 
dollar, some two, some three, some five, to 
send the Quarterly to some Home Missionary, 
who could ill afford to take it. We have re- 
ceived many letters of thanks. An extract 
from one or two will indicate the spirit of them 
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all. One writing from south-western Mis- 
souri, says : 

“T am very much obliged to the unknown 
friend by whose favor you send me the 
“ Quarterly.” If he knew how very accepta- 
ble it is, and how very highly I esteem it, and 
that it would have been a sacrifice for me to 
have sent the dollar (one I must have made 
soon), I am sure he would feel more than re- 
paid. 

““May God bless him and all who are like 
him, and give them much of that luxury 
which is’ the fruit of hearty giving. And 
may he make me a faithful dispenser also of 
that which I have, that I too may realize that 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

Another, writing from Ilinois, says : “Some 
friend of the cause of Christ and of Home 
Missionaries has had the generosity to pay 
my subscription for the Congregational Quar- 
terly for the present year. I have paid for it 
promptly every year since its establishment 
as a Quarterly, and should have done it this 
year, had not this kind friend anticipated me. 
For the thing was done, as appears from the 
receipt, December 30th, 1863. 

“T very highly esteem the Quarterly, and 
could not afford to be without it. But with 
a family of eight children to feed and clothe, 
a Home Missionary could not feel it amiss, 
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or fail to feel thankful to the benevolent per- 
son who does so kind an act. That the Lord 
may reward the kind donor, is the desire of 
your friend and Christian brother.” 

There is abundant room for others to help 
these self-denying laborers, by sending them 


the cheapest, and for them, one of the best 


periodicals of the land. 


WE still have full sets of the Quarterly for 
sale; at one dollar a volume for a full set 
unbound, or a dollar for any single volume 
except the first, which is not for sale except 
in full sets. Bound, one dollar and thirty 
cents a volume. 

We shall still be glad to pay fifty cents 
each, for thirty — No. 1—or January No. 
for 1859, and twenty-five cents a copy for as 
many of No. 3, or July No. for the same year, 

The statistical number of each year, when 
bought alone, must bring us FIFTY CENTS. 


WE reprint the times and places of meet- 
ings of State Associations and Conferences, 
with such corrections as are at our command. 


Our readers will perceive and appreciate 
our new type and fair pages which our new 
printer has given us. 





Congregutional Quarterly Record. 


Churches Formed. 


Jan. 13, 1864. In BERLIN, Wis. 
27) In GEORGETOWN, Ms. 85 members. 
Feb. 4. In ay ge Mich. 12 members. 
“ 6 InGLEN Mich. 16 members. 
Feb. 24. 


30 members. 


In GRAND TE DCE. Mich. 
In SPRINGFIELD, Ms., (African.) 13 
members. 


Pastors Dismissed. 
Oct. 27, 1863. Rev. CHARLES L. AYER, from 
“the Ch. in Voluntown and Sterling, Ct. 


Dec. 15. Rev. JOHN W* CHICKERING, Jr., 
from the Ch. in Springfield, Vt. 


— — Rev. CYRUS BREWSTER, from the Ch. 
in HaydenvilJe, Ms. 


Jan. 5, 1864. Rev. ED. B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
from the Ch. in Shoreham, Vt. 


“ 12, Rev. SIMEON C. HIGGINS, from the 
Ch. in Turner, Me. 


Jan. 20. Rev. EDWIN A. BULKLEY, from the 
h. in Groton, Ms. 


Rev. KINGSLEY TWINING, from the 
Ch. in Hinsdale, Ms. 


“ 2, Rev. JACOB R. SHIPHERD, from the 
Plymouth Ch. in Chicago, Ill. 
10. Rev. WAKEFIELD GALE, from the 
1st Ch. in Rockport, Ms. 


16. Rev. ORPHEUS T. LANPHEAR, 
from the Ch. in Exeter, N. H. 


17. Rev. JAMES L. MERRICK, from the 
Ch. in South Amherst, Ms. 


17. Rev. JOHN G. WILSON, from the Ch. 
in Swanzey, N. H. 


— Rev. EDWARD TAYLOR, from the Ch. 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


19. Rev. LYMAN Soe from the 
High St. Ch. in Providence, R. 


19. Rev. J. HENRY THAYER, from the 
Crombie St. Ch. in Salem, Ms. 


25. Rev. JOHN H. WOODWARD, from 
the Ch. in Westford, Vt. 


Feb. 1. 
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Winisters Ordained, or Installed. 


Nov. 17, 1863. Mr. HENRY BENNETT, to the 
Gospel Ministry in Wakeman, O. Sermon 
and Ordaining Prayer by Rev. John Morgan, 
D.D., of Oberlin. 


Dec. 9. Rev. ABRAH E. BALDWIN, over the 
Ch. in Ann-Arbor, Mich. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Kitchell, of Detroit. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John D. Pierce, of Ypsil- 
anti. 


“ 46. Rev. CHARLES L. AYER, over the 
Ch. in South Mansfield, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel G. Willard, of Willimantic. 
Installing pi et by his father, Rev. Jo- 
seph Ayer, of East Lyme. 


“ 16. Mr. G. C. ROCKWOOD, to the Gospel 
Ministry, as Chaplain of a colored regiment 
in Bridgewater, Vt. 


* 21, Rev. GEORGE A. TEWKSBURY, over 
the West Ch. in Portland, Me. Sermon 
by his father, Rev. George F. Tewksbury, 
of Gorham. 


“ 29. Mr. EDWARD PAYSON INGERSOLL, 
over the First Ch. in Sandusky City, O 
Sermon by Rev. James A. Thome, of Cleve- 
land. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. A. M. 
Richardson, of East Cleveland. 


“ 29, Messrs. JOHN H. WILHELM and WM. 
F. ROSE, to the Gospel Ministry, in Low- 
ell, Mich. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Smith, of 
Grand Rapids. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
David Wirt, of Portland. 


* 30. Rev. ELIAS H. RICHARDSON, over 
the Richmond St. Ch., in Providence, 
R.I. Sermon by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, of 
Boston, Ms. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Jonathan Leavitt, D. D. 


Jan. 5, 1864. Mr. E. N. ANDREWS, as Chaplain 
of the 2d New Jersey Cavalry, in New Bri- 
tain, Ct. 


“ 6. Rev. THEODORE T. MUNGER, over 
the Center Ch., in Haverhill, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. Jas. H. Means, of Dorchester. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Wm. Barrows, of 
Reading. 


* 13. Rev. JAMES CRUIKSHANKS, over the 
Ch. in Spencer, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy, of Chelsea. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John Haven, of Charlton. 


“ 13. Mr. JOSIAH W.C. PIKE, over the Ch. 
in Canfield, O. Sermon and Ordaining 
—_ -§ Rey. Amos Dresser, of West 
Williamsfield 


* 21, Rev. SAMUEL HOPLEY, over the Ch. 
in Windham, Ct. Sermon by Rev. John P. 
Gulliver, of Norwich. Installin Prayer by 
Rev. Francis Williams, of Chaplin. 


“ 25. Mr. WILLIAM M. FOOTE, to the Gos- 
ad Ministry, as Chaplain to the 70th N. Y. 
iment,in Oberlin,O. Ordaining Prayer 

by Rey. Henry Cowles, of O. 


“ 26. Mr. E. H. BAKER, over the Ch. in Mar- 
seilles, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, 
of Chicago. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. H. 
Whittlesey. 


“ 27. Mr. WILLIAM LEAVITT, to the Gos- 
ay Ministry, in Boothbay, Maine. Sermon 
y Rev. Augustus F. Beard, of Bath, 


* 28. Mr. C. L. TAPPAN, to the Gospel Min- 
istry, in St. Paul, Minn. Sermon by Rev. 
Richard Hall, of St. P. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Charles Seccombe, of St. Anthony. 


Feb. 2. Mr. A. L. PARK, over the First Ch. in 


Gardiner, Maine. Sermon by Prof. E. Whit- 
tlesey, of Brunswick College. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. John Dinsmore, of Winslow. 


2. Mr. EDMOND R. STILES, to the Gos- 
el Ministry, in Brighton, O. Sermon by 
-rof. Jas. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin. 


3. Mr. WILLIAM B. JOYSLIN, over the 
Ch. in Berlin, Vt. Sermon by Rev. William 
H. Lord, of Montpelier. 


4. Mr. BENJAMIN T. SANBORN, and Mr. 
CHARLES GUILD, to the Gospel Minis- 
try, in the Hammond St. Ch., Bangor, Me. 
Sermon by Rev. George W. Field. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. 


“ 10. Rev. A. H. CARRIER, over the Ch. in 
Auburndale, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Daniel 
R. Cady, of West Cambridge. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Daniel L. Furber, of New- 
ton Center. 


10. Mr. AZRO A. SMITH, over the Chs. in 
Lowell and Westfield, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Pliny H. White, of Coventry. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Brown- 
ington. 

10. Mr. WILLIAM H. DUNNING, over the 
ist Ch. in Rockport, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D., of Boston. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rey. Francis V. Tenney, 
of Manchester. 


17. Mr. WALTER BARTON, over the Ch. 

in South Amherst, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
John M. Green, of Hatfield. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Warren H. Beaman, of 
North Hadley. 


17. Mr. MILTON S. SEVERANCE, over 
the Ch. in Boscawen, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Cyrus W. Wallace, of Manchester. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rey. Nathaniel Bouton, 
D. D., of Concord, 


« 23. Mr. JOSEPH A. LEACH, as Chaplain 
of the 19th Regiment U. S. Colored troops, 
in Amherst, Ms. Sermon by Prof. W.S. 
Tyler. Ordaining Prayer by Pres, W. A. 
Stearns, D. D. 


24. Mr. JOHN G. BAILEY, over the 2nd 
Ch. in Hyde Park, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Pliny H. White, of Coventry. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Horace Herrick, of Wolcott. 


“ 24. Mr. E. E. HERRICK, to the Gospel 
Ministry in Rochester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
0. D. Allis, of West ey Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. D. Wild, of Brookfield. 


“ 24. Mr. W. W. MALLORY, over the Afri- 
can Ch. in Springfield, Ms. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. J. W. Harding, of Long- 
meadow. 


25. Rev. EDWARD W. CLARK, over the 
Ch. in Claremont, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
J. W. Wellman, of Newton, Ms. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Prof. 8S. G. Brown, of Dart- 
mouth College. 


rch 7. Mr. A. J. QUICK, to the Gospel Min- 
istry in Pittsfield, Mass. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. John Todd, D. D. 


8. Rev. ORPHEUS T. LANPHEAR, over 
the College St. Ch., New Haven, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Wm. I. Budington, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Wm. Patton, D.D. 


18. Rev. U. W. CONDIT, over the Ch, in 
Salisbury, N. H. Sermon by Rev. W. H. 
Fenn, of Manchester. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. N. Bouton, D. D., of Concord, 
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Ministers Married. Jan. ‘J In New York city, Rev. AMZI 
Sept. 10, 1863. In Chicago, Il., Rev. EDWARD 
HILDEETH, of Sterling, Ms.,t0 8.GER- “wy 10, Toledo, Ia, Rev. JAMES W. WOOD- 
ALDINE, youngest daughter of Philo Car- 8 a8 y : 
penter, Esq., of C. 10. In Nashville, Tenn., Rev. WILBUR F. 
“ 96, In Derry, N. H., Rev. WILLIAM W. ——" of Shelburne "Fails, Ms., aged 35 
CHAP. IN, Missionary to India, to Miss y 
KATE I. ) daughter of Henry Hayes, M. D., 23. In Westminster, Ms., Rev. SAMUEL 
of D. - R.PECKHAM, aged 70 years, 4 ms., 4 dys. 
Jan. ‘HAYDN? enties., yr i, per Pees 24. In o—— om, Rev. SAMUEL LAM- 
0 Miss y. - SON, fe e 
MAN ate aaa ie 
+. i ee, Ms., Rev. GEO. R. FER- —<“ of 


GUSON, of North- -east, N. Y., to Miss u 
SUSAN A., daughter of Rev. Miner G. .5. In Hudson, O., Rev. CALEB PITKIN, 


Pratt, of A. aged 84 years. 
“ 25. In Stafford, Ct., Rev. HENRY M. TUP- 12. In Lynn, Ms., Rev. PARSONS COOKE, 
PER, Sergeant in the Mass. 36th Regt., to D. D., aged 64 years. 
SARAH B. LEONARD. * 17. In Biddeford, Me., Rev. CHARLES 
Feb. 7. In Jaffrey, N. H., Rev. CHARLES PACKARD, aged 62 years, 10 months. 
4D, Home Missionary to Kansas, to 19. In East Boston, Ms., Rev. EBENEZER 
Miss LIZZIE R. CUTTER, of J. PRICE, aged 92 years. ’ = 
+“ 99, In Harwich, Ms., Rev. JAS. MCLEAN, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., to Miss MARY F. , only 23. In Lowell, Ms., Rev. ABEL PATTEN, 
daughter of Obed Brooks, Esq., of H. aged 58 years. 
“ae ind OOS Bg 
we 8 aged 70 years. 
Ministers Decensed. 
Dec. 12, 1863. In Carlisle, Ms., Rev. JOSIAH March 3. In Kingston, N. H., Rev. TIMOTHY 
BALLARD, aged 57 years, 8 months. DAVIS, aged 85 years. 
% 23. In Augusta, Me., Rev. BENJAMIN “© 7, In Nashville, Tenn., Rev.C. F. MARTIN, 
TAPPAN, D.D., aged 75 years. aged 37 years. 








Congregational Library Association. 


Ir was intimated three months ago, upon the page of the Quarterly yielded for this 
purpose, that some important changes in the name, objects, and breadth of basis of this 
Association, were under serious consideration by the Directors. They have gone as far and 
as fast as tardy legislation would permit. Ere long, it is now expected, that our churches will 
have the opportunity of saying whether, at pretty large cost, they will honor Christ, and 
show themselves worthy their distinguished, devoted, and self-denying parentage, by es- 
tablishing a “ Congregational Home” in Boston; a depositary of all that is available of Pu- 
ritan literature, of New England history, of Congregational usage; a museum of all that 
will illustrate the life of the founders of our churches, and our civil institutions, always dear, 
now doubly dear for the bloody test to which they are being subjected; a place for all our 
affiliated benevolent societies, — having head-quarters or offices in Boston, — for conveniences 
sake, as well as for economy and fellowship ; a center, available and inviting for the entire 
brotherhood of our churches as they come to the New England metropolis for business, or 
relaxation from business; a HoME for our denomination, where, on anniversary or other 
occasions, we may meet and talk over our denominational family matters, where we may re- 
cognize each other in fellowship of name, of work, of faith, of polity, and of hope. Such 
an institution is, and has long been demanded in Boston, though not for Boston. The place 
is legitimately here, as the Jerusalem of our churches. New England men can and ought 
to place it here at once, while it is possible to gather the fast wasting materials for such a 
library and museum as is contemplated. Ten thousand dollars each from ten of the many 
prospered members of our churches, would place such an institution upon a sure basis. One 
thousand each from one hundred, or one hundred each from one thousand, would do the 
same. Will not some one of these many who can, give this object an impetus by the offer 
of the first ten thousand, on conditions that the remaining ninety thousand are secured ? 
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In the mean time, let any donations be forwarded to the undersigned, either for the per- 
manent fund, or for current expenses, or for binding some of the more than two hundred vol- 
umes of reports, sermons, and serials, now waiting a little money for this purpose. Since 
my last reported receipts, there have been paid by Rev. R. C. Learned, Plymouth, Ct, $1.00, 
and by Rev. A. H. Clapp, Providence, R. I. $1.00, to help in binding. A few hundreds 
more would find a quick and profitable investment. 

So also save from the “grinders ” and from the fire, the PAMPHLETS, fugitive and others, 
which will help to complete sets, or make history, or add even a very little to our literary 
capital. All sermons, articles of faith, quarterlies, monthlies, and such like, are useful here. 
Send in bundles, boxes, or barrels, by express, at my expense. 

Of sermons before the A. B. C. F. M., I want those of 1814,’15, 20, ’21, ’26, ’28,°29, 37,39. 

Of sermons before the Maine Missionary Society, I want 1807, ’27, °63. 

Of election sermons, I want all before 1710, also 1711, ’12, ’13, 14, °15, 16, °17, °18, ’21, 
22, '23, '24, 25, 26, 27, ’31,°33, 34, °37, °40, "43, °45, °51,°53, 58, °59, °65. 

Of sermons before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, I want very much 1800, by Dr. 
Emmons; 1813, by Rev. Jos. Emerson ; 1814, by Rev. Otis Thompson ; 1816, by Rev. Elisha 
Fiske ; 1817, by Rev. Moses Stuart; 1818, by Rev. E. Porter, D. D.; 1819, by Rev. Reuben 
Emerson ; 1820, by Rev. B. Emerson, D. D.; 1821, by Rev. Thos. Williams; 1822, by Rev. 
Saml. Austin, D. D.; 1823, by Rev. John Codman, D. D.; 1824, by Rev. Samuel Walker ; 
1825, by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D.; 1826, by Rev. Daniel Thomas; 1827, by Rev. Calvin 
Hitchcock, D. D. 

Of the African Repository, almost any number would help me in our very incomplete set. 

Of the Biblical Repository, I still want especially the July number for 1843, and the Janu- 
ary, July and October Nos. for 1844. Any numbers or volumes would help me, as I have 
large facilities for exchange. 

Of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, I want the July number, (or No.3.) for 
1826, October number, (or No. 4) for 1827, and every number from 1830 to 1846 inclusive; also 
July number for 1847, and nearly every other number excepting 1853, ’54 and ’55, ’60, and 
*62, wanting October number for these two last-named. Help in this important serial would 
be appreciated. 

Of the American Protestant, I want very much, January, February, March, April and May 
Nos. for the 3d and 4th volumes. 

Of the Christian Examiner, I lack to complete a set for our shelves, No. 69, 1835 ; No. 97, 
99 and 101 for 1840; Nos. 102, 103, 104 and 105 for 1841; No. 111 for 1842; Nos. 114 and 
116 for 1843 ; No. 120 for 1844; No. 126 for 1845; No. 216 for 1859, and No. 217 for 1860. 

Of the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, any numbers or volumes are especially valuable. 

Of the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, any numbers or volumes are a help, more 
especially, volumes 6 and 7 (1813 and 1814) of the second series. 

Of the Christian Union, and Religious Memorial, I very much want ail for 1848, and the 
April No. for 1849. 

Of the “ Eclectic,” any numbers or volumes would be gladly received. 

Of the Christian Almanac, I still want 1823, ’24, ’27 ’31, ’32, °34, ’89, ’48. 

* Of the Hopkinson Magazine, I want very much the March and August Nos. for 1825, and 
all for 1826, 27, ’28,’29 and ’30. Was it published during all these years? and when did it 
cease ? 

Of the Literary and Theological Review, I still very much want the Marcu or Ist num- 
ber for 1839. 

Of the Massachusetts Magazine and Monthly Museum, I want any numbers that are per- 
fect. Our library set is very incomplete. 

Of the North American, I very, very much want Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 48, 120, 121, 122, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 149, 152, 160, 163, 167, 180, 183, 184, 186, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 192, 193,197. Any help to complete this great National, monumental serial would 
be cordially welcomed. 
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Of the “ Theological Magazine,” published in New York, in 1796 and onwards, I want 
any and every volume after volume 3d. How many were there ? 

Of the Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, published at Amherst, N. H., I want for 1805, 
May and June, September and October, and November and December Nos.; for 1806, all 
except November and December; for 1807, March and April, May and June, July and Au- 
gust, and everything afterwards. : 

Of the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, published in Philadelphia, I want everything, ex- 
cept for 1852 and ’53, DecemMBEeR and Marcu; all of 1853 and 54; Decemser for 1854 
and 55; and Ocrosper for 1861—any help towards completing this now finished serial 
would be gladly received. 

Of the Religious Magazine, (Abbott’s,) I want the Ist vol. (1833 and ’34,) except October, 
February, March, and April Nos. 

Of the Sailors’ Magazine, I want all of Volumes Ist, 2d, 4th and 5th; Volume 6, I want 
Nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12; Volume 7, Nos. 1, 10; Volume 10, Nos. 8, 11,12; Volume 12, 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10,12; Volume 13, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10; Volume 14, Nos. 4, 5, 6,8; 
Volume 15, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Of the Theological and Literary Journal, (Lord’s,) I want very much, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
for 1850; Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, for 1851; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, for 1852; Nos, 21, 22, 23,24, for 
1853, and all since 1854, or No. 28. 

Of the Utica Christian Observer, will not some one of our central New York readers send 
us the Ist, 2d, and any and all after the 3d Volume of this periodical. 

Of “ Views in Theology,” I want Nos. 1 and 4, to complete a set for our shelves. 

Of the Volunteer, I want the January, February, and March Nos. of Volume 2d. 

Of Reports of Benevolent Societies, any are acceptable; but to complete sets for our 
shelves I want especially of the American Tract Society, Boston, (or then called New Eng- 
land Tract Society,) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8. 

Of Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 3d, 4th and 8th. 

Of American Protestant Society, 1st report. 

Of Foreign Evangelical Society, 6 and 7. 

Of American Seamen’s Friend Society, 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 31. 

Of American Colonization Society, 1, 2, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 33, 34, 39, 
41, 45. 

Of New Hampshire Bible Society, 33, 34, 37, 39, 42, 49, 51. 

Of New Hampshire Missionary Society, the first ten, also 13, 14, 21, 22, 28, 30, 49, 56, 57, 
58, 62. 

Of the American Education Society, I want 2, 4, 5, 10, 18. 

Of the American Sunday School Union, our set still lacks 2, 3, 5, 33, 35, and all after- 
wards. Iam very desirous of completing this set of reports for reference. Somebody must 
have them to donate. 

Of Boston Sabbath School Union, 6. 

Of Minutes of Massachusetts General Association, I still want 1810, ’11, ’12, °17 ’20. 

Of Minutes of Connecticut General Association, I want all previous to 1800; it included, 
also, 1801, 03, °04, 05, 06, 07 08, °15, °18, "19, °30, 31, ’35, °36, °37, ’41. 

Of Minutes of New Hampshire General Association, I want all previous to 1809; also 
1812, 17, °40, °45, 48, 

Of Minutes of General Convention of Vermont, I want all previous to 1812; also, 1813, 
14, °15, 16, 17, °18, °20, '24, °25, °26, '30, ’34, ’43, °56. 

But space forbids farther enumeration. Any books, especially denominational ; any histo- 
ries of cities, or towns, or churches, or ecclesiastical bodies, results of councils, ANYTHING 
that will illustrate, or contribute to, our history as churches, indeed almost any book or pam- 
phlet, is of permanent value here. Do not hesitate to send. Direct to 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Librarian, 
23 Chauncy St., Boston, Ms., Room No. 10. 
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American Congregutional Union. 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, 1863, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1864. 


Maine—O. 8. Ward, Saco, 
Vermont—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Tabor, 
Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Lunenburg, 
Charles Bowen, Esq., Montpelier, 


$2 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 

$13 00 

New Hampshire—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

Great Falls, $5 90 


Massachusetts—Col. 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

Northampton, 7 
Col. _ Cong. Ch. and Soc., So. Hadley, 
Cong. Ch. and Soc., Whately, 

“ Whitefield Ch. and Soc. Newburyport, 50 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soc., East Abington, 14 00 
Winnisimmet Ch. and Soc., Chelsea, 100 33 
Evangelical Ch. and Soc., Westboro’, 35 50 
Monument Ch. and Soc., ’ So. Deerfield, 10 “4 
Broadway Ch. and Soc., Chelsea, 35 00 

Estate of Gillman S. Low, Esq. -» Boston, 

Mrs. Justin Edwards, ‘Andov er, 

Dea. A. W. Porter, Monson 

Capts. Charles and Robert "Bailey, 
Newburyport, 
Dea.  Dantel Aten, oe, Wm. M. 
5 00, Newburyport, 10 00 

Miss E. Couch, $1 00, Dea. N. 64 00 
Brown, $2 00, Newburyport, 3 00 

Miss C. Richardson, $100, (all of 
so st. Ch.) Newbury1 “_ 1 00 

Mrs. A Perkins, East War 
A Friend, Monson, 
David Whitcomb, Esq. by ictal 

Friend, Hampshire County, 

Hon. Samuel Williston, East Hampton, 

Luther Bliss, Esq., Springfie eld, 

Abner Curtis, Esq., East ‘Abington, 

Abner Kingman, Esq. -, Boston, 


21 25 
10 00 


SeSSsumw 


S3SSssss 


'@ 
8 


—g 
ee: Cong. Ch. and Soc., Bir- 
‘st Cong, $24 85 
** 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc., New Haven, 257 7 
os Stamford, (ad- 
5 ditional,) 


No. Ch. and Soc., New Haven, — = 

William Johnson, Esq. oo 
Col. Chapel street, New Hav 

* Cong. Ch. and Soc., North "Guildford, 

alee? ie Cornwall, 

« No. Ch. and Soc., Hartford, 

** Ch. and Soc., East Windsor, 
Rey. E. D. Kinney, Westford, 


165 
qs 


Rhode Island—Col. High st. Ch. and Soc., 
Providence, 


New York—Col. Clinton avenue, Ch. and 
Soc., Brooklyn, (additional) $10 00 
Col. Cong. Ch. and’ Soc., Middletown, 20 
“Broadway Tabernacle, New York,(ad-__.. 
ditional) 68 
Int. on Deposits with U. S. Co., 43 
From the estate — Pease, Somers, 173 
A Friend, Carlisle, 2 
A Friend, Perry, ; 2 


$319 
New Jersey—Col. Orange Valley Ch. and 
Soc., Orange, $57 70 
Pennsylvania—S. B., Philadelphia, $50 00 
Ohio—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Wellington, $30 pi 
R. N. Blakely, Madison, 
: 00 


Edson Allen, Toledo, 
Loyal W: illcox, Esq., Cleveland, 100 00 
$137 


~~ 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc., Chi- 


Col. ‘Cong. Ch. and Soc., Woodburn, 

‘* Trinity Cong. Ch. and Soc. , Albion, 
Plymouth Cong. Ch. and Soc., Ottawa, 
N. England Cong. Ch. and Soc. 1 Chicago, 4 
Cong. Ch. and Soc. , Princeton, 

"El Paso, 

Ist ‘* " Rockford, 

_ 2 = Lockport, 

r Chandlery ille, 

sa Peru, 

sd Granville, 


et 


SSSERSENSSSR S 


Tip 


WOANW TRE ONS 


=" 


$388 81 
————! 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
Galesbu ures $10 25 
Col. Union Ch. and Soc., Clinton, 4 00 
$14 2 
Wisconsin—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Cale- 
edonia, 


Iowa—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc.. Senora, 
Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Bradford, 


Minnesota—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Win- 
ona, $15 00 


Kansas—Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Atchison, $5 00 


Nebraska Territory—Rev. Reuben and Mrs. 
Gaylord, Omaha City, $2 00 


Year Books, $6 44 
Total Receipts for Three Months, $4,484 79. 


Appropriations have been paid during the months of December, January, and February, 
(not before reported) as follows, viz.:—To the Congregational churches, at Troy, Vt., 
$250.00; at Oxford, Maine, $5000; at Muskegon, Mich., $500.00; at Lincoln, Ill., $500 00; 
at Stoughton, Wis., $440.00 ; at Medford, Minn., $228.00; at Lawrence, Kan.,— Frecdmen’s 
Church, — and at Wakarusa, Kan., in part, $500.00. These two places of worship were de- 


stroyed by the infamous Quantrell and his horde. 
tributions through our treasury, almost altogether from individuals. 


They are being rebuilt by especial con- 
They will soon be com- 


plete. Total paid for Church building in three months, $2,568.00. 
Our appropriations are necessarily much larger than hitherto, on account of the great rise 
in the price of building materials and of labor, and on account of the great diminution of 
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the effective strength of these feeble churches. More than one-third, on an average, of the 
male membership of our smaller churches is in the service of the country. Consequently 
much more labor must be hired, and that at higher prices than if the war made no demands. 
But to build is a necessity not to be deferred. It is a life-and-death question with many of 
these little Christian flocks. They can no longer keep together, much less increase, unless 
they can have a suitable fold. The giving will remember them, and the giver cannot lese 
his reward. ; . 

Would you see why we press the subject of collections on all our churches, read the fol- 
lowing letter from California, dated Feb. 28th, 1864: 


“Dear Sir, —I take the liberty of writing you and informing you of our situation and 
wants. Weare here far off on the Pacific Coast, and have very few religious privileges to 
what we had in the east. My native place is , Vt. Iam most 62 years of age. I 
ama farmer. We put in 300 acres last year, but the drought was so great that we raised 
nothing. This year we have bought our seed and feed, and put in about the same; but from 
the appearance, the drought is going to be greater than it was last year. What we are 
going to do, I know not. Last year we commenced building a Church, to be called Congre- 
gational and Church. It has cost now $700, to get it enclosed. The have 
furnished $50, and I have collected $200 from those that belong to no Church; so it has cost 
me $500; and it will cost $500 to get the materials to finish it. The have given up 
all their interest in it, and now it rests all on me to finish. What I want is assistance to get 
the materials with. The work I do with my own hands. Raising nothing last year, and 
‘the prospect of raising nothing this, I know not how to get the means, only by begging, and 
my neighbors are worse off than myself. The building must be finished, and if you can help 
us, I will try that it shall be for the promotion of the cause of Christ. We have no Congre- 
gational Church in this county, although there are a good many here from the east that have 
been raised among the Congregational Societies, and quite a number are members of Con- 
gregational churches. 

Last April I went to W——, our county seat, ten miles from here, and opened a S. School, 
and continued it until within a few weeks, under a good deal of opposition from the 
and , both of whom had had schools there and could not keep them up. But they did 
not like to have anybody else succeed. I gave it up. I could not get home till after dark, 
and I wanted to open one here as soon as I can get a floor in my Church, because there is 
no other one to do or say anything about it. WewantaS S. Library. Are there Societies 
with you that supply the destitute with libraries? I have mentioned to you our wants and 
destitution, and prospect for this year, and if you can help us, we shall be very thankful. I 
have written to Mr. of C——, Cal., this day, to see if he could come and board with 
me, and preach here and at W——. Yours ever truly, —_——.” 


This is only one of three applications that reached me in two days. Our response to these 
loud and touching appeals, will be just as our churches shall indicate by their timely and 
generous gifts. 

I have just completed and had bound uniformly — as the varied sizes will allow — some 
sixty sets of the “ AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL YEAR Book,” six volumes, for the years 
1854, ’55, 56, ’57, 58, and 1859. They contain the only collated statistics of our Congrega- 
tional churches, and biographies of deceased Congregational ministers, besides very much 
other important denominational matter, that have ever been published for these six years. 
They precede the fuller statistics of the Quarterly, into which the Year Book was merged in 
1860. These Year Books are essential to every library where such records are wanted. The 
six volumes can be had at the Congregational Library Rooms. 23 Chauncy street, Boston, 
Mass., for two dollars and fifty cents. Also at our office in New York. We have a very few 
odd volumes. No full set can be broken. 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec. Am. Cong. Union. 
Cuetsea, Mass. 
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THE GENERAL ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR OFFICERS, AND THEIR SESSIONS FOR 1864, 


Maine GENERAL ConFERENCE. — Rev. 
Eliphalet Whittlesey, Brunswick, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Dea. E. F. Duren, Bangor, 
Recording Secretary. 

Next meeting: 1st Congregational Church, 
Searsport, Tuesday, June 21, at 9 o’clock, a. M. 

New HampsHire GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
— Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Amherst, Secretary, 
Statistical Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next meeting: Manchester, Fourth Tuesday 
in August, 23, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Vermont GENERAL CONVENTION oF Con- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. — 
Rev. E. Irvin Carpenter, Barre, Corresponding 
Secretary; Rev. Aldace Walker, Wallingford, 
Register. 

Next meeting: Woodstock, Tuesday, June 
21, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

MassacuvsetTts GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, Boston, Ms., Acting 
and Statistical Secretary. 

Next meeting: 1st Church, Springfield, (Rev. 
H. M. Parsons, Pastor,) Tuesday, June 28, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. 

MassacHusETTS GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE ConGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. —Rev. 
Joshua W. Wellman, Newton, Recording Sec- 
retary ; Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover, Statisti- 
cal Secretary. 

Next meeting: Central Church, Fall River, 
(Rev Eli Thurston, Pastor,) Tuesday, Sept. 13, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

RuopeE Istanp EvANGELICAL Consocia- 
TionN.—Rev. Lyman Whiting, Uxbridge, Ms.; 
Statistical Scribe. 

Next meeting: Central Church, Providence, 
Tuesday, June 14, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Connecticut GENERAL AssociATION.— 
Rev. Myron N. Morris, West Hartford, Regis- 
ter; Rev. William H. Moore, Berlin, Statistical 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next meeting: ist Congregational Church, 
Hartford, ‘Tuesday, June 21, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


New York GEentrRAt AssociaTIon.— Rev. 
Homer N. Dunning, Gloversville, Treasurer ; 
Rev. Jeremiah Butler, Fairport, Monroe Co., 
Statistical and Publishing Secretary ; Rev. Wm. 
B. Brown, Newark, N. J., Corresponding Sec’y. 

Next meeting: Jersey City, N. J., Tuesday, 
Sept. 20, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Ou10 ConGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE. — 
Rev. Albert M. Richardson, East Cleveland, 
Register and Treasurer. 


Next meeting: Springfield, June 8, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

InpIANA GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF Con- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. — 
Rev. Nathaniel A. Hyde, Indianapolis, Secre- 
tary. 

Next meeting: Indianapolis, May 19, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. 


ILuinoris GENERAL AssociaTion.— Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins Emery, Quincy, Register and 
Statistical Secretary ; Rev. Martin K. Whit- 
tlesey, Ottawa, Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Next meeting: Quincy, May 25, at 7 I-2 
o’clock, P. M. 


Micuican GENERAL AssociaTIon. — Rev. 
Philo R. Hurd, Romeo, Secretary. 

Next meeting: Pontiac, Thursday, May 19, 
at 7 o’clock, P. M 


WISCONSIN PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL ConvENTION. —Rev. M P. Kinney, 
Janesville, Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. 
Enos J. Montague, Oconomowoc, Permanent 
and Statistical Clerk. 

Next meeting : Watertown, last Wednesday 
Evening (28) in September. 


Towa GENERAL AssociaTion.—Rev. O. 
W. Merrill, Anamosa, Register and Treasurer. 
Next meeting : Grinnell, Wednesday, June 1. 


Minnesota GENERAL CONFERENCE. — 
Rev. Charles Secombe, St. Anthony, Statistical 
Secretary ; Rev. David Burt, Winona, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Next meeting: (1) 

CALIFORNIA GENERAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Rev. Wm. E. Pond, Downieville, Statistical 
Secretary. 

Next meeting : Oakland, Thursday, Oct. 3d. 


Kansas GENERAL ASSOCIATION oF Con- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. — 
Rev. Rich’d Cordley, Lawrence, Stated Clerk. 

Next meeting: Grasshopper Falls, 3d Thurs- 
day of May, (19) at 7 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 


Canapa ConGREGATIONAL Union.—Rev. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Next meeting : Brantford,C. W., Wednesday, 
June 8, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 








Nova Scotia anp New Brunswick, Con- 
GREGATIONAL Union.—Rev. Robert Wilson, 
Sheffield, N. B., Secretary. 

Next annual session: (?) 
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